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PREFACE. 


With the present Number, our Bulletin enters upon its second 

year. 

The monographic studies upon the present state of Agricul- 
tural Organization in the different countries being now complete, 
a new Part has been added, nameh'^ that of Agricultural Insurance^ 
in its different forms, which will soon be followed by a fourth 
part to include land credit and non-co-opera twe agricultural credit. 

Thus, modifications in the form of the Bulletin have become 
necessary; these modifications, however, in no way affect our original 
programme, except in adopting it to these new requirements. 

The division according to countries, formerly the principal di- 
vision, under which the subdivisions were ranged according to 
subject, is henceforth, to a certain degree, abandoned and the prin- 
cipal division will now be according to subject. 

In consequence, the Bulletin is now divided into four Parts, 
of which the first will deal with Co operation and Association, the 
second with Insurance, the third with Land Credit and Non-co-ope- 
rative Agricultural Credit, the fourth with Facts and Problems of 
General Agricultural Economy. Each Part is again subdivided into 
three divisfion. The first contains the Official Communications that 
the adhering Governments and Authorized Institutions forward to 
us for publicatioji ; the second contains the Current Questions and 
Recent Nms ; the third is a Bibliographical Rnnew of the principal 
publications of recent date in the different countries, on the subjects 
dealt with in the Part in question. 
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In each division, the different cpiintries are studied separately, 
each by itself, so that the connection of the problems concerning 
them is not interfered with. 

Of the three divisions into which we liave divided eacli Part 
of the Bulletin, the first, intended for Communications Irom the 
Governments and the Authorized Institutions, is not represented in 
the present number. Let us hope that it will not remain so in 
the future and that the (fovernments and Authorized Institutions 
will take advantage of our Organ for publishing to the whole 
world the information they iudge it to their interest to pu])lisli 
with regard to matters belonging to our province. 

Rome, 3ist. fanuai y, UjKv 


(tIOVANNI Lorknzuni 

{ liicf of till* Bureau 
of 1 conoinic .md Social Intelligence. 
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GERMANY. 


I — CURRENT QUESTIONS 


The Problem of Potato-dessication 
and its Accomplishment by means of Co-operative Elements. 


Sources 

1) /eitscimft liii Spinlusindu^tric. Ikrhn. j.ihi gang 1009 uod 1910 tm be- 

half of t)u Alcohol Industry Betltn Vcaf ^ jgog arid /y/o). 

2) Landwirtschaftlicbe Lmschau. Magdeburg Jahrgang 1910 ( igricuUufo I Review. Ma^di- 

burj^^ Veat jgio). 

3) Jahihuch des \ereins der Spintusfabnkanten in Deutschland ii)io [Ycaibook of the 

Aisocidtwn of Ah 0 hoi Manu "aAurers in irffman\. igio), 

4) Annales dc la f^deralion natiunale des c >o|)cra(ives agncoles alleinandes pour igog. 

Darmstadt, 1910 (AnnaU of the National Feieration 0^ German A cultural Co 
opeiative Sonetii s for igog, Darm^iadt^ igjo) 


§ I. Genera/ Remar kst. 

In Germany, the cultivation of potatoes has reached extraordinanly 
large dimensions. 

In the year 1909, with regard to the areas cultivated it held fourth 
place on the list, but with regard to yield it held first place by far, over 
all field-productions.* 

According to the Siatisitsekes Jahrbuch fUr das deiitsche Reith, 
Jahrgang igio (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire, 1910), the 
areas cultivated and the production of the most important food-stuffe for 
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human and animal consumption in 
figures : 

igog 


igog were shown by the following 

* 

HcctarC) Tons i ton ^ i,ooo Kg. 

Area. Production 


Rye .... 
Wheat . . . 

Winter spelt . 
Summer barley 
Potatoes . . 

Oats .... 
Meadow hay . 


6,130.732 

11,348,415 

1.831,383 

4 , 755.747 

299,276 

498,364 

1,646,354 

3,495,616 

3.323.733 

46,706,252 

4,309.967 

9,125,816 

5.961,536 

22,140,927 


With regard to the area under potatoes, Germany was second only 
to Russia, but Germany again holds first place as far as production is 
concerned, which will be iTadily seen from a comparison of the figures for 
both countries : 

Hectares Tons t ton i.ooo Kg 

lOOQ ’ ” 


Area 


Production. 


Germany .... 3,323,733 46,706,252 

Russia in Europe, in- 
cluding Poland . 4,257,700 3b933,3^ 


The other countries which had over one million hectares under po- 
tatoes were France (1908) 1,545,300 hect, Austria-Hungary (1908) 1,912,300 
hect. and the United States of America (1909) with 1,426,500 hect. 

As far back as 1893 under potatoes had already reached 

over 3 million hectares, and since that time it has only increased by about 
10 %. The yearly production varies considerably according to good or bad 
harvests, and during the last 10 years the lowest production occurred in 
1904 with 36,287,192 tons and the highest with 48,323,353 tons in 1905. 

According to the Er^ebnissenderlandrvirischafilichenBrtriebssiaiisiik 
vom Jahre jgoy (Results of the Statistics of Agricultural Enterprises for 
the year 1907) concerning the cultivation of the best known field-products 
in Prussia the single categories were divided up as follows : 


I. Small farms {Zwergbeirie- 
be) having less than % 

Total area 
of the farms 
m hectares 

Pe»‘centage 
of the 

total cultivated area 
under potatoes; 

% 

Percentage 
of each category 
according 
to the 

total production 
of potatoes 

% 

hectare of cultivated land 

2. Farms i^Parsellenbetriebe) 
having from 54 to 2 hects. 

159,785 

71-73* 

5-12 

of cultivated land, . . 

589,667 

36.77 

9.68 
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Total area 
of the farm* 
in hectare* 

Percentage 

Percentage of each category 

of the according 

total cultivated area to the 

under potatoes total production 

— of potatoes 

% - 

3. Small Peasant Farms 



% 

{Kleinb&uerliche Betrie- 
be) having from 2 to 5 
hects. of cultivated land 

1,280,613 

20.44 

11.69 

4. Average Peasant Farms 




{MiiiebAuerlichc Betrtc- 
be) having from 5 to 20 
hects. of cultivated la)id. 

5. Large Peasant Farms 

4.525.767 

13.01 

26.28 

( Grossbduerlkhe Bcirie- 
he) having from 20 to 
100 hects. of cultivat<‘<l 
land 

5,249,052 

H.84 

20.74 

6. Large F'arms {Grossbe/rie- 




be) having more than 
100 hects, of cultivated 
land 

4,982,388 

1 1.9T 

26.49 

From the perusal of the above figures 

it is seen that the wdiole agri- 

cultural class takes a lively interest in the pioduction of 

potatoes. The 

exceedingly large proportion of the cultivated area of the “ 

Zwer^betrieben '' 


under potatoes is accounted for by the fact that on the small farms potatoes 
are chiefly grown as an article of food. 


§ 2. immatioti. 

Much the greater part of the potato harvest is used for human con- 
sumption, about 5 million tons are reserved for seed, 3 million tons are 
employed in the extraction of alcohol, the production of which reached 
3,118,604 hectolitres in the year 1907-908 and a large part is also used in 
the manufacture of starch, as also for the feeding of live-stock. 

Besides this the loss sustained through decay or other waste amounts 
to at least 10 %, This loss would cej-tainly not be estimated too high if 
placed at 25 quintals per hectare. This estimation, when we consider the 
area under potatoes, 3,323,733 hectares in 1909, brings the amount well 
over 83 million quintals, irreparably lost through decay. 

If the value of a nmtmr of potatoes be reckoned at i ^ marks, in this 
mtnneri German agriculture annually loses the considerable sum of more 
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than 250 million marks, Jind it is chiefly due to this that the impulse has 
been given to the various measures taken to counteract the loss. 

Much has been gained by means of careful cultivation, the potato plants 
have by careful selection been rendered better able to withstand the diseases 
to which they are subject, but the enormous losses caused each year by decay 
during winter storage, especially after a wet autumn, are met with just as be- 
fore. The large proportion of water, about 70% in potatoes, prohibits an over- 
long storage and helps to an enormous degree to bring about the losses al- 
ready mentioned, so that something must be done to reduce this quantity of 
water by means of suitable technical methods, so as to preserve the val- 
uable nutritive properties of the potatoes without damaging them. In the 
main these results are due to numerous prize competition started to further 
these ends by the Society of Alcohol Manufacturers in Germany; as this body, 
which desires to make the most lucrative possible use of alcohol obtained 
from potatoes, naturally had a very keen interest to prevent, by suitable 
measures, the exaggerated production of potatoes for the purpose of the 
alcohol distilleries. It must also be adde<l, that likewise owing to the 
latest legislation on the alcohol duty as well as to an anti-alcohol move- 
ment, a great diminution has been noticed in the consumption of alcohol 
for drinking purposes, a circumstance, which must occasion a limitation in 
the alcohol production, whereby great quantities of potatoes will become 
free, which will naturally lower the price. 

It is believed that means have now been found to relieve the potato 
market of the over-supply of potatoes caused by the limitation of the pro- 
duction of alcohol and also to substantially reduce the losses caused by 
decay by means of timely potato-dessication proceedings, undertaken during 
the Autumn and Winter. 

The very important results which have already been obtained by means 
of potato-dessication warrant the best hopes for the further development 
of this enterprise in the future and it will not be out of place ff we occupy 
ourselves a little more closely with this problem. 

§ 3. The Problem of Pot&to^Desaication, 

Prof. Delbruck, Berlin, already in the special sitting of the Committee 
of the Society of the Alcohol Manufacturers of the i6th February, 1894, 
made the proposition, in the interest of the alcohol market, that a new 
market should be created in the potato-dessication factories, by the for- 
mation of which, the raw potato market would be placed on a healthier 
basis. This idea could only be realised very slowly. It was necessary, 
by means of the ever progressing technic of the soil, to master, step by 
step, a still unknown domain. But the results are not a failure. Accord- 
ing to the Annual Report of the Society of Alcohol Manufecturers in 
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Germany for 1909 there were in that year alreaSy 260 existing dessication 
factories capable of using 6 million and more quintals of potatoes. 

But it is of still greater importance, that the interest in potato-dessic- 
ation is still on the increase among agriculturists, which is plainly shown 
by the foundation of numerous co-operative societies with the object of 
building potato-dessi cation factories. 

In the past the agriculturist was dependent upon the potato merchants 
and it often happened that the produce had to be sold at a price which 
did not even cover the cost of cultivation. 

The situation changed as soon iis the dessication establishments began 
working. The Farmer is no longer obliged to sell at any price, for the 
reasonable exaction of the price, which the general condition of the market 
makes possible, can lye insisted upon, as the dessication factories are always 
ready to buy up all the potatoes for which there is no appropriate price 
offered. 

Even if the cost of dessication is at present still considered to be too 
high, due consideration must at all events be given to the fact, that often^a 
commodity may still be utilised, which would otherwise^be irrexocably lost, 
and besides the good, sound eating potatoes can be sold at a suitable price. 

The Association of (}ernian Alcohol Manufacturers has also brought 
into existence the Association f»f ( ierman Potato Dryers {Kartoffeltrockner') 
which has set itseli to place the propaganda for potato-dessication and 
cattle-feeding with dessicatcd potatoes upon the wddest possible basis. In 
the year 1909, 20,000 marks had already been allotted for these ends. 
40,000 copies of an artistic placard regarding potato-dessication and its 
products were distributed gratis among agricultural co operative societies 
and associations as well as exposed in public places. The employment of 
dessicated potatoes has been greatly furthered by this propaganda. 

The assistants of the Society of German Potato Dryers have analysed 
a great number of the products manufactured by the dessication factories 
and on an average the component parts were as follows: 


Water 13.67 % 

Raw Proteins 5.84 % 

Fat 0.40 % 

Raw Fibre i-59 % 

Ash 3.37 % 


Non-nitrogenousextractive: Starch-meal 75. 14 % 

The employment of dessicated potatoes as a food-stuff is increasing 
without interrupSon. The Minister of Agriculture in Prussia is also con- 
vinced of the high value of this new food stuff and has issued a notice which 
states that dessicated potatoes if produced from sound potatoes may also 
be used as food-stuff for nursery cows. 
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§ 4. Technical Process of Dessication, 

Up to the present there arc three potato-dessication processes which are 

1. The Shaving Process. 

2. The Flake Process. 

3. The Press Process. 

In the 1st process the potatoes are cut into slices by a machine and 
are then dried in a large drum, by means of hot air. This slicing apparatus 
is built as an AUcstrockyier (All dryer), which means that the drum may 
be used to dry all kinds of things, such as corn, grass, leaves, etc. Such 
machines are chiefly made in Uerdingen on the Rhine and in Magdeburg- 
Buckau. 

At present, system no. 2 which produces potato-flakes is more ge- 
nerally adopted. 

Of the 284 potato-dessication factories which existed at the end of 1909, 
21 T of them were occupied in the manufacture of potato-flakes. 

In this case, the potatoes arc first of all stewed, then squashed and in 
this pulpy state are passed between two rollers highly heated with steam. 
As the rollers are placed near to one another the mass passes between 
them like a sheet of paper. 'Fhe heat causes the mass to adhere to the 
exterior walls of the rollers, the slow rotatory motion of which is so reg- 
ulated that the paste is completely dried before the rollers have turned 
half round. Two knives which are fixed on the outsides of the rollers cut 
off the dried mass, which falls like a veil. The product has a good smell, 
a bright, beautiful appearance and because of its flaky propensity is called 
Kar toff el floe ke (potato-flakes). 

In the press process the potatoes are first pulverised. The moisture 
to a large extent, is then extracted from the mass by means of strong 
presses. Most of the remaining water is then absorbed by means of a ma- 
chine. Whereupon, the crumby-like substance passes into a drying ap- 
paratus, which frees it entirely of moisture. In order for its better preserv- 
ation it is rolled into cakes like oilcake. 

The last of the three mentioned processes is of quite recent date and 
there are very few factories of the kind. 

The development of the technique and utilisation in practice make very 
rapid advancement. Whilst at the end of 1907, there were only 118 dessic- 
ation factories in Germany, at the end of 1909 there were already 284, 
which is an increase of over 150%, 

As we have already remarked the most widely extended is the 
potato-flake system, although the slice process (All-dryef) is of earlier 
date. The latter system is almost without exception carried out in dis- 
tricts, where sugar-beet is largely cultivated, because it serves in this 
case to dry the beet leaves, which, when dried, provide an exception- 
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ally valuable food-stuff. Therefore in the large sugar-beet growing 
province of Saxony there were in 1907, already 9 slice-dessication factories 
against 2 potato-flake factories. But when the dessication problem once 
became more closely considered in the real potato growing districts, the 
potato-flake factories soon increased considerably in number. 

In connection with the all-dryer system, in the large factories it 
is usual to have only one set of plant in use, while with the potato-flake 
factories several sets of drying rollers can be installed according to the needs 
of the concern. The larger undertakings of this kind, as a rule, have two 
such sets of rollers. 

According to the contents of starch, from 3 1/2 to 4 zentner of raw 
potatoes produce i zentner of flakes In the year 1908-909, according to 
an inquiry made by the Society of German Potato Dryers, the total quantity 
of potatoes disposed of by all the factories amounted to 2,904,000 zentner 
(50 kilos). Compared with the v/hole total of the German potato harvest, 
more than 900 million zentner, it is most certainly a very insignificant 
percentage, but it must be remembered that a great number of the factories 
commenced working very late and also in many cases for a very short 
time only, as the number of people interested w^as by no means large. 

In 1908-909, on the average, in each of the 21 1 factories which pos- 
sessed the roller apparatus, 12,000 zentner of raw potatoes were disposed 
of, from which 3,400 zentner of dessicated goods were produced. 

On the other hand, the average for each of the slice apparatus or 
« all-dryer » factories was zentner raw potatoes disposed of, wuth 

a production of 4,600 zentner of dessicated slices. Assuming that every 
one of the existing factories had a working period of 200 days of 24 hours 
each, the possible amount of raw potatoes which could be disposed ot 
would be about i6,4o8,oo('> zentner. This amount would take about 2 % 
of the total harvest, and it will be seen, that with the further extension 
of the dessication factories, in a comparativelv short time it would be poss- 
ible to relieve the free market of the large quantities of surplus potatoes, 
by which it is encumbered during good harvest years, and it would pre- 
vent the decretion in the value of this product. The costs of dessication 
certainly vary very much, which is naturally dependent upon numerous 
factors, such as the size and price of the factoiy, the working period, the 
possibility of obtaining the raw materials, etc., etc. 

It can be assumed, that the smaller factories which are worked in 
conjunction with a distillery, a starch or sugar factory, dairy or kiln are 
mn at a cost of from 40 to 50 pfg. per zentner of raw potatoes. In ar- 
riving at these figures, it is presumed that the boiler and steam engine 
are already in existence, and a dessication apparatus is selected, at a cost 
of about 25,000 marks, which can dispose of about 200 zentner of raw 
potatoes in 24 hours* 
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If the whole of an equally large factory must be built first hand, the 
costs will be between 50 and 60 thousand marks and the costs of des- 
sication will naturally be considerably higher, that is somewhere between 
50 and 70 pig. for each ze^iiner of raw potatoes. 

In the last part of this article, we shall again discuss the point as to 
whether the proportion of these costs of dessication is to be considered too 
high. 


§ 5. The Products of Potato^dessication and their Utilisation* 

Before speaking further of the qualities of the dried potatoes as an 
article of food, it may also be mentioned that the products of the dessic- 
ation are also found useful in the manufacture of pressed yeast. The 
potato-flakes, by means of a refining process are converted into potato- 
meal which may be used as a direct article for human consumption. 
This is already done in a large industrial drying-factory in Fiddichow near 
Schwedt This meal may have a great future in store for it as an article 
that will keep a long time and is peculiarly adapted for certain purposes 
as, for example, for the requirements of the army. 

Concerning dessicated potatoes, above all, as an article ol food, U 
must be mentioned that the product contains a higher percentage of albu- 
men than either oat or rye-meal. In its composition it mostly resembles 
maize, and its most important quality is, that the dessicated products 
have an unlimited durability and therefore in no wise lose their efficacy 
as a food-stuff through storage. 

In the past before being used as lood tor cattle, the potatoes were 
in most cases steamed, but it has been proved by numerous feeding 
experiments carried out by practical farmers and agricultural experiment 
stations, that dry potatoes are more palatable to live-stock and better 
results are obtained from them. Apart from tliese advantages it*is a great 
saving of labour to be able to discontinue this elaborate steaming process. 

There are many ways of employing the dried potatoes as fodder. 
Dry flakes can be given as food, and whenever necessary they can be 
moistened. For feeding pigs, skim-milk is the best thing to moisten the 
potatoes with. In feeding cattle, at the commencement at least, it is 
perhaps advisable to give the flakes for slices, mixed with some chaff, 
otherwise, the dry flakes become too sticky and the beast must at first 
become accustomed to this. 

The slices may also be given dry or moistened, or they may be 
soaked in hot water. The latter is advisable when the potate^are very hard. 

Good results have also been obtained from the following feeding me- 
thods. 2 zentner (daily consumption) of sliced potatoes are mooed 
with V2 Eimer of hot water, so that they gradually absorb the water 
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and produce a soft mass which can be later ^mixed with the food, with 
the addition of skim milk and groats, if it is to be given to pigs. 

For cattle, with regard to digestibleness, it does not matter whether 
flakes or slices are used ; for their digestive organs are capable of digesting 
and of making proper use, even of the sliced potatoes. 

In feeding other live-stock it has been noticed that the benefits obtained 
from the flakes is from 2 to 3 % higher than that obtained from the slices. 
The flakes are also less troublesome to masticate than the slices, this 
however is insignificant when fed to animals which chew the cud. It is 
remarkable that certain disorders, such as colic, abortion, sweating of 
horses, which often occur when raw potatoes are given as food, do not occur 
when dry potatoes are used. Dry potatoes are therefore found to be a 
dietary food-agent of the highest grade. 

Further it is to be mentioned that dry potateos also form a very 
valuable food for poultry. Fowl, ducks and geese will readily eat them 
in their food and most excellent results have been obtained on these lines. 

The price for dry potatoes varie.s at present, normally between 7 and 
8 marks per zentne ) , according to the price paid for raw potatoes. If we 
reckon, that on an average it requires about 4 zentner of raw potatoes 
to produce i of dry and allowing 1.50 m. as the price of the raw potatoes 
per zeniner , wt^ an ive at the sum of 6 marks. To this we must add 4 
times 40 pfg. as the cost of drying which together makes 7.60 marks. 

A great contro\ ersy ha.s been raised in the Agricultural Press as to whe- 
ther this price ought to bt* raised or whether it is too high. Notwithstanding 
the high price, the consumption has enormously increased and notwithstanding 
all theoretical considerations, the demand has not diminished in the least. 
In many ca.ses the demand was much larger than the supply which c.iused 
the price to rise still liigher, in some cases to as much as 9 marks. 

Dry potatoes, it was said, in comparison with other food-stuffs, were 
much toq dear and this assertion was based upon a comparison made 
between the calculated nutritiA'e properties. But upon this point we must 
add, that such a comparison between several food-stutfs one with another, 
to ascertain their value by means of calculations purely theoretical can 
not give precise results. 

In undertaking such a comparison it is necessary also to take into 
consideration many other factors, such as the effect of a food-stuff from 
a dietetic standpoint and on this point it can well be said that the practical 
farmer in the judging of a food-stuff, will always, without doubt, give special 
consideration to the dietetic effects, for it is these considerations which 
protect him fr«m many sudden losses, which other perhapsjess expensive, 
but in their effect often not quite harmless, foodstuffs bring about. 

It is chiefly onaccount of such considerations that dry potatoes in spite 
of their seemingly high price have become such a favourite food-stuff. 
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Considered from a hygienic point of view the effects of dry potatoes 
are numerous and it will do no harm to enumerate them. 

In the first place they are of the highest digestible order. They are 
further a healthy, and as has been proved by innumerable feeding-experiments, 
an at all times good, salubrious, nourishing and an unvarying food. The 
appearance of illness, such as colic in horses, stones in the bladder in 
lambs, intestinal catarrh in calves, flatulency in cattle, etc., are not observed 
when dry potatoes are used. 

From an agricultural point of view also are dry potatoes valuable. 
As we have already mentioned, the moistening process has been "discon- 
tinued and the food is always ready for use. It is apparent that such 
properties must give a great value to a food-stuff, even if they cannot be 
expressed in direct figures, as can be done with regard to the nutritive 
properties. Many other things could be said in favour of dry potatoes, 
not the least ol which is, that they can he produced on the home farm 
and, therefore, according to the lecognised laws of agricultural economy, 
even if no other considerations are taken into account, would thereby gain 
the preference. Further it must be added that dry potatoes are, to a great 
extent capable of taking the place of other food stufls, above all that 
of maize, the importation of which robs German agriculture annually ot 
hundreds of millions oi' marks, but we liave said enough upon this 
subject. 

The favourable dietetic eft'ects of this food-stuff, produced on the home 
farms, have already justified the reason for giving the greatest consider- 
ation to its employment. For the maintenance of a healthy, strong breed 
of cattle is not only valuable to agriculture, but in a marked degree of 
the greatest value to the whole political economy of a nation, for which the 
providing of sound and not too expensive meat as food for the lowest 
social strata of the people is extremely important. 

§. 6. Results of Experiments as to the Rood Value of l>essicated Potatoes, 

It is to be remarked that immediately after the establishment of the 
potato-drying factories, the Government at once gave the consideration 
necessary to this problem. This is shown by the fact that the Army 
Administrators have allowed provisioning experiments to be made with 
dry potatoes in connection with cavalry and field-artillery detachments. 
The German Agricultural Council, likewise under the approbation of the 
Ministry of the Interior, has also allowed feeding experiments, to be 
undertaken in the State Experiment Stations. By mean| of these feeding 
experiments, in most cases carried out at the expense of the State, under 
the direction of Geheimen Hofrat Professor Doktor Kellner-Mdckem, one 
of the greatest authorities upon questions dealing with the feeding of animals, 
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it has been established in the most incontestabli manner, that the 3 up-to- 
date systems of using dry potatoes are capable of taking the place of oats 
and barley. 

With regard to the feeding experiments undertaken with 156 horses, 
military and others of similar calibre, the said authority reports “ that dry 
potatoes, slices as also flakes, according to their nutritive contents are in 
every way suitable to take the place of a third of the strength-giving food 
usually given in the form of oats or maize. Given in these proportions 
and completed by some other food, rich in proteins, they are capable of 
sustaining and keeping up the same standard of nourishment and health 
as well as strength capacity of the horses which otherwise can only be 
done by using oats, or maize and oats 

Upon similar lines, extensive feeding-experiments were undertaken by 
Geheimrat Kellner with pigs, and in this connec tion it is firmly stated that 
maize and barley may be entirely superseded by dry potatoes, the latter 
even, as regards maize, having a much more favourable influence upon 
the quality of the meat and fat of the animal when intended lor purposes 
of consumption. 

By means of these experiments it has also been established that all 
three of these products of dessication have excellent effects. 

At the Experiment Station in Bonn for e.xample, two groups of 8 pigs 
each were fed, the first with potato flakes, the s(‘cond with pressed potatoes 
for 8 weeks and during this time they gained respectively 246.6 kg. and 
289.3 kg. 

During experiments in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut at Bromberg, 
15 pigs fed with flakes gained together 404 kg. in 6 w'eeks, at the same 
lime 15 fed with pre.ssecl potatoes gained 420 kg. Similar results w'ere 
obtained from experiments carried out at the Experiment Stations at 
Miinster in Westphalia, Rostock, Lauchstadt, Insterburg, Mockern and 


Weihenstephan. 

With regard to the 

digestibleness 

of pressed 

potatoes, 

moistened 

potatoes, flakes and slices, 

Geheimrat Kellner has 

found the 

following 

figures : 

F’er<'cntAgc 

organic 

subitance 

digested 

PerrenUge 

ot 

raw proteins 
digested 

rercentage 
ol non 
nitrogenous 
sub&tanoes 

Percentage 

of 

raw fibre 
digested 

Pressed Potatoes . . 

94-5 

27.0 

98.0 

85.0 

Moistened Potatoes. . 

94*0 

76.0 

98.0 

72.0 

Potato Flakes . . 

■ • 950 

76,0 

97.0 

72.0 

Potato Sliofe . . . . 

91.0 

55-0 

94.0 

70.0 


We will add a few more words concerning the price of dry potatoes 
as compared with that of barky and oats. 
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Kellner places the \)‘alue of dry potatoes at lOo, then, according to 
his results, barley is equal to 97 and oats to 95. The value according to the 
amount of starchy substances they contain is as follows : 

Dry Potatoes 68.8 

Barley-food 66.6 

Oats 59.6 

Thus dried potatoes have the first place, both as regards intrinsic 
value and percentage of starch. We must, then, at least admit the same price 
for dried potatoes as for barley food of good quality <^1* oats. Barley, in 
the middle of 1910, cost, quality 8.50 Marks, 2*^'^ quality 8 Marks and 
3^^ quality, 7.25 Marks, 

Oats at the same time cost from 8 to 8.55 marks. Nevertheless the 
price of dry potatoes was lower. If we reckon the money-value of a 
zenirier of dry potatoes according to Kellner’s starch-value theory we arrive 


at the following results : 

1 Zentner of Dry Potatoes . . . . 7.14 m. 

1 ,, ,, Barley Food . . . . 7.10 m. 

I ,, ,, Oats 6.40 m. 


If we take into consideration that barley food is very often of doubtfuil 
quality, it is not too high to place the price of a zenf 72 e 7 ' of dry potatoes 
at from 7.50 to 8 marks which is ccpial to the best (|uality barley food. 

^ 7 . Rules for the Commerce of the Products of Potato-dessiention, 

The extensive dimensions, which the commerce oi' dry potatoes has 
reached w^as sufficient reason on the part of the German Society of Potato 
Dryers, for the compilation of Normen fur den Handel mit Trockenkar- 
toffeln ” (Rules for the Commerce of the Products of Potato-dessication). 

There is no doubt about it, that these rules have done great deal 
to keep the commerce of these products on proper lines, whereby the pro- 
ducers and consumers receive equal benefits. 

On account of the general interest we reproduce these rules intact 
as follows: 

§ I. The flakes, thin flakes and slices are a product obtained from 
raw potatoes, from which the greater part of the moisture has been ex- 
tracted. 

§ 2. The first-class product must be sound and free from all foreign 
ingredients. Nothing must be added to or extracted from the component 
parts* The colour is of no great importance. The {>er«ientage of moisture 
must not exceed 16 %. 

§ 3. It is delivered in waggon-loads of at least 100 quintals net. If 
the portion of the delivery sent, does not reach or exceeds the proper 
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amount, the last waggon-load must contain such^ an amount as will make 
up the difference. Over and underweight deliveries of portions are per- 
mitted up to the extent of 2.5 %. In the case of incomplete waggon-loads, 
when the amount lacking is more than 2.5 %, the sellers must pay the 
difference of the freight. When the delivery is arranged to be completed 
within a given period, regular amounts are, as far as possible, sent every 
week or month, except when the seller has reserved to himself the right 
to choose the date of the delivery. 

§ 4. Should the water contents of the product be higher than x6 % 
but not over 17 %, the buyer has the right to make a deduction of the 
amount produced by the overweight in water calculated at double the price 
of the product. 

In the case in which the product contains more than 17 % of water the 
delivery is not according to contract. 

The process of establishing the water contents takes place in the Labora- 
tory of the Society of German Potato Dryers and is final for both parties. 

The seller has the right to make a trial before loading goods, in the 
following manner. In the presence of an irreproachable witness, samples are 
taken from 10 % of the sacks and mixed. These are placed into three 
dry bottles whicn must be corked or sealed. Should disputes arise, one of 
these bottles is sent to the Society of German Potato Dryers, where the 
goods are analysed to ascertain the water contents, one bottle is kept by 
the seller, the third, upon request, will be sent to the buyer. 

Should the seller not take the necessary steps to make this trial they may 
be taken by the receiver. The costs of the analysis are paid by the loser. 

§ 5. All disputes concerning the quality, etc., of the products of potato- 
dessication are settled at the Laboratory of the Society of German Potato 
Dryers. The costs of the analysis are paid by the loser. The samples must 
be taken and sent on the same lines as mentioned in § 4. 

§ 6. All complaints must be made by the receiver in writing, not later 
than three days after the receipt of the goods, otherwise they are considered 
to have been delivered according to contract 

§ 7, If no other calculations are made, the weights as established by 
the station of departure are considered as final. 

§ 8. C. O. D, terms are insisted upon. 

§ 8. Th 0 Aecompiishment of PotMo^J>e»aio&tion by means 
of Co-operative Societies, 

Taking into consideration the development, which the movement of 
agricultural co-operation has accomplished in German agriculture, it is not 
to be wondered at that the idea was soon formed to try to solve the prob- 
lem of Fotato-Dessication on co-operative lines, 
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According to the Official Statistics of Prof. Petersilie (this is the last 
Official Report) there were 7 potato-drying factories with 282 members 
on the ist January, 1908. 

Das Jahrbuch des Reich sverbandes der deuische^t landwit ischaftlichen 
Genossenschaften (The Yearbook of the National h'ederation of the Ger. 
man Agricultural Co-operative Societies) places the number for the end of 
1908 at 10 Potato-Drying Co-operative Societies with 386 members form- 
ing part of them. Of these 3 were founded in 1906, 2 in 1907 and as 
many as 5 in 1908. 

Six of these 10 co-operative societies have issued statistics concerning 
the sums invested in these enterpriseb» which vary between 74489 and 
264,654 marks. The assets of the property, that is, machines and prem- 
ises amount in the lowest case to 69,149 marks - in the highest to 
196,895 marks - and altogether to 648,608 marks. The administration 
expenses of these 6 co-operative societies also amount to 186,(867 marks; 
their own working capital to 72467 marks, of wliich 68,900 marks is active 
and 3,567 marks in the reserve funds; the latter owing to the extremely 
short period of their existence are still very small. 

Besides that which was distributed among the iiiemberb, dessicated 
products to the amount of 468,017 marks have been sold. 

The 6 balance sheets show a profit of 12,216 marks over the amounts 
of 734,267 marks credit and 722,051 marks debit. 

All of these 10 drying co-operative societies were established in the 
Kingdom of Prussia, that is 3 in the Province of Brandenburg, 2 in th(‘ 
Province of Saxony and one in each of the Province's of Hanover, East 
Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia and West Prussia. 

Unfortunately there are no particulars concerning the amount of raw 
potatoes used, hut this cannot have been of small dimensions, considering 
che large amount of capital invested and the still more important turn- 
over of 2,401,718 marks for 6 such co-operative societies. 

A considerable number of new Potato-Dessication Co-operative Societies 
have been founded since 1908 and announcements concerning the legal 
registration in the Co-operative Societies’ Register of such cooperative 
societies appeared almost every day in the official Reichsameiger, 

The definitive number of the existing societies wall naturally not be known 
until the statistics concerning these societies liave been completed, but so 
much we know, that a strong movement has been .set going in lavour of 
the dessication factories based upon co-operative lines among the agricul- 
turists. This movement is above all quite general. It is not limited to 
the districts in the Provinces of East Prussia, specially favourable to the 
cultivation of potatoes only, but it has also extended to the most densely 
populated districts, such as for example, the Kingdom of Saxony, although 
it must be understood, that here sufficient opportunities for growing po- 
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tatocs for domestic consumption are not in any way lacking. The writer 
of this article had to attend several meetings of agriculturists, held in the 
Kingdom of Saxony with the object of establishing such co-operative 
societies and was, therefore, from personal observations, in a position to be 
able to state with what rapidity the farmers were able to overcome the 
problem of potato-dessication. It is besides easy enough to understand 

As we have already stated .the dessicated product is in every case an 
excellent food-stuff. By means of extensive use of the same for feeding 
purposes it will be possible to produce more meat for the ever growing 
population of Germany. The production of potatoes has by no means 
reached the height of possibilities, but that rather, by means of the 
suitable growing ol species better able to withstand disease, as well 
as by means of careful cultivation, the yield could be greatly increased. 
When through extensive employment for feeding purposes, the dessicated 
potato has arrived at a proportionate utilisation, without doubt the yield of 
potatoes will be increased as much as possible, and the costs of this 
increased cultivation will be repaid in proportion. It must not be forgotten 
either that the dried potato is a food that any farm may produce for itself, 
and which, for that reason, will even have the preference from the finan- 
cial point of view, over foods that could be imported on the same con- 
ditions from abroad. Briefly, if we consider the other advantages men- 
tioned above, offered by the potato dessication industry, the interest taken 
in it by the farmers will be understood. It is a sign of the high standing 
of German agriculture that the experiences of science find such an easy 
application in the practice of agriculture for wdiich they are intended. 

The following principles are generally taken into consideration by the 
co-operative societies when they have to decide whether they should or 
should not occupy themselves with potato dessication. 

In the first place it is necessary to learn definitely, by inquiries made of 
the agriculturists of a district more or less large, or by meetings expressly 
convoked, what prospective quantity of potatoes will be forthcoming for des- 
sication purposes. The agriculturists wishing to take part, must state the 
quantity of raw potatoes they are able to furnish and must bind tlieinselves 
to this effect. Should it be impossible to raise 40,000 zentmr of raw pota- 
toes, it is impossible for them to think of erecting a factory of their own, for 
k would be impossible to make proper use of the machines with a too small 
quantity of potatoes and the cost of drying would thereby be too high. Nu- 
merous dessication co-operative societies have been established lately, w hich 
before commencing the factor>" make it certain that they can obtain at 
^east 100,000 of raw potatoes. The reports issued by a dessication 

factory which has been in existence for three years in the Kingdom of 
Saxony, state that better use will be made of the machines if the work 
of such a fectoiy is continued without interruption, 
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It is also not necessary, that the potatoes should be transported direct 
to the factory in caits, but the experience of the factories already mentioned 
is tliat within a radius of Irom 40 to 50 km. the potatoes can be sent to 
advantage by rail and this will be found much more economical especially 
when the dessication factories possess a private line in connection with the 
railway, whereby the potatoes may be unloaded direct from the railway 
trucks by means of cranes in a depositing site specially prepared, if that 
is possible. 

The greatest care must be used in chovxsing the place where the factory 
is to be erected. Those neighbourhoods are to to recommended which are 
in immediate touch with the railway. 

With regard to the choice of system it must be clearly settled whether 
the society intend to undertake the dessicated products only or whether 
it will cater eventually for the drying of beet root leaves and other things. 
In the first case the choice lies between the potato fiakes or the press- 
system, in t e second, the A//esirockncr{A\ldry<ir)^ will be adopted. 

As there are several machine factories, about 24 in all, which are 
employed in the manufacture of the machinery for the different systems, 
the decision rests not so much with the factory on hand as with the caf 
culation of the costs. 

The promoters of the society will therefore receive several suitable 
tenders, the investigation of which is readily undertaken by the Society of 
German Potato Dryers in Berlin, which also imposes certain rules on the 
contractor for the furnishing of guarantees concerning the term of de- 
livery of the machinery and its capabilities, also with regard to the firing 
materials required and the power, as well as the quality of the product. 

The size of the factory requires great consideration. A too small plant 
is worked at enormous expense, whilst a much larger apparatus costs much 
less to work in proportion, besides giving better results and reduces the 
cost of the working power, as well as makes better ii.se of tlie fuel. In 
every case, when the factory is under construction, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of enlargements. 

Smaller constructions may, with advantage, be added to the already 
existing works, such as alcohol distilleries, starch and sugar factories and 
dairies. 

P'or the production of power any kind of steam engine, portable en- 
gine or motor may be used so long as it possesses the necessary strength. 

Further the skill and competence of the works manager also play a 
not unimportant role in this connection. 

Reliable figures, therefore, upon the costs of a potato dessication factory 
can only be arrived at by taking into consideration all the factors which 
deal with the case in hand. The figures of the 6 dessication factories re* 
jported in the Jahrbuch Reichsverbandes give a rough indication, but even 
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there we notice also great differences of from 700,00 marks to about 200,000 
which are accounted for by the size and arrangement of the enterprise. 
If the working expenses of some of the factories are too high, in some 
cases as much as 70 Pfg. for each zentner of raw potatoes, it is a sign 
that mistakes were made in the equipment or that the supply of raw 
material is insufficient. 

This state of affairs must be avoided from the commencement and it 
may be stated in general, that propcn-tionate consideration should be given 
to this weighty point. 

Then it is also of great importance to place the inner organisation of the 
co-operative society upon the right lines and to give a rational setting to 
the statutes as well as the business arrangements. Above all, measures 
must be taken to obtain the utmost possible amount for the construction 
of the factory from the circle of members themselves and it is a consider- 
ation that the capital produced among themselves is the cheapest, as the 
co-operative society is in a i)osition to establish the rate of interest of the 
shares as high as it pleases at the (general Meeting. The shares should 
therefore not be placed too low and the number of shares to be acquired 
must also V)e arranged according to the measure of each member’s interest 
in the concern. 

In many cases lately the shares have been fixed at 100 marks each 
and it has been further decided, that each member must acquire a further 
share for each too or 20to zenbier of raw potatoes he delivers. Having 
therefore a promised quantity of j 00,000 zeniner, there would be from 
the beginning i,oiK> or 5rK) shares representing a paid-up capital of 50,000 
or 100,000 marks. The circumstance, that members have a greater interest 
in an undertaking when they take a strong financial part in it must not 
he underrated. 

Small sacrifices made in this direction are richly repaid through the 
uninterrupted working of tne machines and these are much more indispen- 
sable when we consider that such co-operative societies are not under the 
permanent control of the master as in a private factory, and the members 
of such a co-operative society naturally have their own economic affairs 
to attend to and cannot constantly make inspections of the technical 
working of the fiictory. 

Establishments for potato dessication organised upon the principles 
set forth above as dependencies on distilleries, dairies, etc have given 
satisfactory results. It will then he useful to take account of these, so as 
not to expose cursives to disappointment. Othet useful lessons may natu- 
rally be learned by the co-operative societies in further experience. 

It is enough to say in conclusion that German Agriculture has indub- 
itably found in the potato dessication industry a precious auxiliary, the 
importance of which can not now be too highly appreciated. 


II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I, Work of the Federations and Central Institutions of the 
Co-operative Societies and Large Agricultural Associations, 


A. PEDERATIONS AND CENTRAL INSTITUIIONS 
OK THE CO-OTERAI TVE SOCIETIES. 

I. Raiffeisen Org^anization in 1909. — We here reproduce from the Raif- 
feisen Calendar (1 91 1) the following data from the Report of the General 
Federation of Neuwied for the financial year 1909, the official publication 
of which will only take place some months hence. 

In the course of the year 1909, 95 new banks (Loan and Savings 
Banks) and 90 other co-operative societies, or altogether 185 co-operative 
organizations joined the Federation. There withdrew from it: 36 banks 
and 27 other co-operative societies, or altogether 63 co-operative societies. 
At the end of 1909 the Federation comprised : 

4,399 Raiffeisen Banks, and 
770 other co-operative societies, making a total of 

5,169 co-operative societies. 

Since the 31st December 1908, there has been an increase of 122 
co-operative societies. 

In the following table we reproduce the figures for each of the 13 fed- 
erations dependent upon the General Federation of Neuwied. 
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Federation 

On the 3i»t. December, 1908 

On the 3zst. December, igog 

Rfti‘''ci8ea 

Banks 

Other co- 
operatives 
societies. 

Total 

Raiifeisen 

Banks 

Other co- 
operatives 
societies. 

Total 

Berlin 

461 


532 

472 

80 

552 

Brunswick 

151 

28 

179 

*53 

30 

183 

Breslau 

452 

63 

5*5 

460 

85 

545 

Dantzig 

265 

.05 

370 

264 

1X2 

376 

Erfurt 

431 

51 

482 

438 

63 

501 

Frankfort on Main 

181 

41 

222 

180 

43 

223 

Cassei 

375 

34 

409 

382 

36 

418 

Coblentz 

391 

43 

434 

395 

44 

439 

Konigsberg 

286 

SH 

344 

299 

56 : 

355 

Ludwigshafen 

250 

3t> 

286 

250 : 

37 

287 

Nuremberg 

406 

47 

51.3 

467 

48 

5*5 

Posen 

190 

100 

290 

188 

108 

296 

Strassburg 

441 

30 

471 

45* 1 

! 

28 

479 


4 v 340 

707 

5»047 

4>399 

770 

5. *69 


In 1908 


4,340 

707 

5.047 

Increase compared with 1908 



+ 59 

+ 63 

-b 122 


Thus the number of aftiliated co-operative societies increased in each 
federation, notably in those of Breslau (+ 30), Berlin (-b 20), Erfurt (19) 
and Konigsberg (-4* 11). 

The majority of the Raiffeisen Banks have their headquarters in rural 
communes, but there are also some in the towns. At the end of 1909, 
there were 337 Raiffeisen Banks with headquarters in towns : they may 
be divided as follow^s, with regard to the 13 federations of which they 
formed part: 


Berlin . . . . 

. 14 

Coblentz , . . 

* 31 

Brunswick 


Konigsberg . . 

• 43 

Breslau,*. . 

• 13 

Ludwigshafen . 

2 

Dantzig . . 

• 31 

Nuremberg . . 

, 10 

Erfurt . . , , 

. . 20 

Posen .... 

. 20 

Frankfort . . 


Strassburg . . 

. 3^ 

Cassei * . ♦ , 

. 19 
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The other co-operative societies are divided in 50 different classes, 
which shows how various in its forms co-operation is. 

First there are the co-operative dairies, numbering 315, then: 


the co-operative distilleries numbering 81 ; 

» » » » 76 ; 

» » societies for purchase and sale, 52; 

» » viticulturists’ societies, 52; 

» » electric power societies, 26 ; 

» » granaries, 23 ; 

» » distributive societies, 17. 


At the end of 1909 there were affiliated to the Central Neuwied 
Bank, 4,360 Raiffeisen Banks, or 88 banks more than in 1908. 

These co-operative banks had taken shares for a total amount of 
8,581,000 M. 

The accounts of the various dependent banks show the following 
figures : 


Central Bank with seat at Frank- 


fort on 

Main 


267,519,283 

Marks 

Branch Bank at 

Berlin, . , . 

43.028.957 

>> 


» 

Brunswick . . 

20,760,187 

» 


» 

Breslau . . . 

63,819,481 

» 

» 

» 

Dantzig . . . 

73,179.684 

» 

» 

» 

Erfurt . . . 

53,822,647 


» 

» 

Frankfort . . 

6,560,038 

^ • 

» 

» 

Cassel. . , . 

36,638,885 

» 


» 

Coblentz. . . 

69.369.320 


» 

» 

Konigsberg. . 

48,468/883 



» 

Ludwigsbafen . 

21,811,001 



» 

Nuremberg , . 

37,760,269 


» 


Posen . . , . 

17,068,615 

)► 

» 


Strassbufg . . 

27.399.482 

» 



Total . . 

787,2o6,73a*Mark$ 


Increase of capital 29,061,227 marks. 

That of the Banks for the other co-operative societies not in direct 
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business relations with the Central Bank, as are exclusively the Raiffeisen 
Banks of limited liability, is as follows: 


Berlin 

5,280,00(3 marks 

Breslau 

15,873,000 

» 

Dantzig 

84,172,000 


Erfurt 

3,624,000 

» 

Frankfort 

4 1 9, OCX) 


Cassel 

16,271,000 

» 

Konigsberg 

41,317,000 


Ludwigshafen . T . . 

5,427,000 


Nuremberg 

4,051,000 

» 

Posen 

. ioo,433,o.x) 

» 

Strassburg 

2,287,000 

» 

Total . . 

. 280,630,000 

marks 

In the jfoods divibion^ the capital : 

appears as follows : 

Branch at Berlin . . . 

6,209,762 

marks 

Brunswick 


» 

» Breslau . . 

. 10,004,096 


» Dantzig . . 

■ >7.315-635 

» 

» Erfurt . . . 

. 10.512.675 


Frankfort . 

1,423,521 

» 

» Cassel . 

4,772,862 

» 

» Coblentz . . 

• 3>355vS04 

» 

» Konigsberg . 

5,622,800 

» 

» Ludwigshafen 

. .3.241,691 


Nuremberg . 

3,116,710 

» 

» Strassburg . 

1,986,177 

» 


Total . . . 71,068,623 marks 


The net profit appears as 500,051.90 marks, of which 3 ¥2 % was 
distributed as dividend on the shares, 75,323.90 marks put to the reserve 
fund, 156,478 marks to the credere fund; the total reserve fund is now 
^50,154 marks. 

Herr Caspar-Bubenheim, economic adviser, having retired, on account 
of his advanced age, Herr Dietrich, legal adviser, attorney and notary at 
Prenzlau, has been appointed General Manager. 

We have t 5 draw attention to an important decision : the goods 
business will no longer appear in the accounts of the Central Bank, and 
special goods divisions have been instituted in each of the 13 branches. 
These independent provincial goods divisions have been constituted either 
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as central co-operative societies, or as limited liability societies or (in one 
case) as societies limited by shares. 

The removal of the goods business from the Central Bank was due to 
the continual increase of the cash business; it was therefore advisable 
from the financial point of view. 


2. National Co-operative Bank (Reichsgenossenschaftsbank) Darmstadt. — We 

reproduce the following items from the Report of the National Co-opera- 
tive Bank-Darmstadt, upon the last financial year. 

The fully paid-up share capital amounted to 5 million marks and the 
reserve funds to 114,665 marks. 

The deposits of the members at the end of the financial year amounted 
to 13,136,965 marks, of which 8,691,489 marks were deposits payable at 
dates from 3 to 12 months’ notice. Further, 6ot,o(X) marks were received on 
guarantee (Lomharddarlehen) and 344,868 marks from banks. 

The credit were : 


Cash in hand . 
Credit at banks . 
Securities . . . 

Bills of exchange 
Current accounts 


marks 74».^74 

» to5,579 

» 2,210,346 

» 6,273,717 

» 10,879,224 


The balance sheet with a credit and debit amount of 19,571,217 marks 
shows a net profit of 214,462 marks. 

The total turn-over during the last financial year amounted to 610 
million 025,844 marks, of which 558,605,292 marks belonged to the cash- 
department and 51,420,522 marks to the goods-dcpartment. 

The goods-department supplied the members with 7,052,000 zentner 
of coal and 637,035 zcniner of food~stuffs for cattle and maiture to the 
value of 5,770,207 marks. 

Below we give a list of the institutions and persons that have become 
members of the National Co-operative Bank : 

The National Federation of the German Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies; 

13 Central Banks ; 

23 Central Goods-Departments ; 

II Other members (among whom is H. R. H. the Grand Duke of 

Hesse). 

It is further to be stated that at the General Meeting it was unaii- 
imously decided to transfer the headquarters to Frankfurt on the Main, 
but the decision as to when this will take place rests with the Adminis- 
tration Board. 
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3. 22tid. Cmgtess of the Federated Dairies of Westphalia, 1 ippe and Wafdeck. 

— The following is reported of the 22nd Congress which was held at Munster 
in W. on the loth November, 1910: 

Of the 97 dairies affiliated to the Federation, 77 made detailed state- 
ments with regard to the business done by them. The average number 
of members for each dairy was 146. The quantity of milk delivered 
amounted to 120 million litres, a yearly average for each dairy of 
1,559,730 litres or 4,246 litres per day. The quantity of new milk sold 
was 16.4 million litres, whilst of the remainder 3.9 million kilogrammes 
of butter were produced. 

The takings for milk aiul dairy produce amounted to 11.6 million 
marks of which 10 millions were paid to the members. 

The costs of organisation and administration amounted to about 
I million marks. 

The property belonging to each co-operative dairy amounts to 
16,300 marks on the average. 

During the financial year the following f>rices were receiv^ed 'for 


butter : 

T’er 100 k}?. 

P>om sales to private persons according to 

the yearly balance 262 marks 

From sales t<i private persons acc'ording to 

daily prices 269 » 

From sales to dealers iiccording to yearly 

balance » 

From sales to dealers according to daily 

prices 2S9 

From sales to members .... . . 250 » 


The estimated outlay of the Federation lor 1911 has been established 
at 82,400 marks. 

(Summarised from the Deutuke landwirt^chaftlicht Genossmschaftspresse, 
(German Agricultural Cooperative Press) No. 23, 1910)* 

4. Th® Afeetiiig of the Federation of IVUlk Prodocers of S. W. Oermany was 

held on the 21** and 22^"^ January at Friedberg. Dr, Harmann (Darmstadt) 
gave a lecture upon the supply of meat and milk in the district of the Fed- 
eration. Herr Hirschel (Friedberg) read a report on the new law on con- 
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tagious cattle diseases ( Viekseuckengeseiz). In concluding his report he made 
the following proposal, which was unanimously accepted by the Meeting: 

“ The Meeting of the Federation prays the Governments of the Slates 
of the Empire not to issue executive regulations of the law on contagious 
cattle diseases before hearing the representatives of the Federations of dairies 
and milk producers.” 

Last Herr Kruger (Darmstadt) spoke: “ upon the dairies and the as- 
sociations of milk producers.” He proposed a friendly collaboration of these 
two groups under the name of dairies. 

Herr Bill (Niederweisel) accepted the proposal. By common consent a 
special committee was formed, consisting ot 12 members of the milk pro- 
ducers and 12 members of the dairies, to deal with matters of common in- 
terest. 

Summarised from the Bund der Landwirte fur .Siidwest Deutschland {farm- 
ct s Confede) ation for South IVe^t Girmany^ 2 qth. January, 19II. 


A. 1 arctt: \(a<Kiu/iURAL Associations. 

T . The 25th. Anniversary of the German Agricultural Association. — For tht* 
occasion of the celebration of the 25th. anniversary of the existent'e of the 
German Agricultural Society, special meetings of this Society were held 
in Berlin, during December, 1910. H. M. the German Kaiser, as well as 
the Chancellor of the Empire von Bethmann-Hohveg and the Minister 
of Agriculture of Prussia, Freiherr von Schorlemnier Lieser, took part at the 
most important meeting. 

His Majesty the Germ<m Kaiser made the following speech during 
the meeting : 

« It is with a sense of extraordinary^ gratification that I rbceive the 
assurance of the unchanging devotion and grateful sentiment, which has just 
been expressed towards me by your President in the name of the German 
agriculturists. My associations with the German Agricultural Association 
date back to the year of its foundation. A few weeks after the com- 
mencement of my reign, at the wish of Herzog von Ratibor, the Pre- 
sident at that moment, I undertook the protectorate of the German Agri- 
cultural Association, and during later years I have willingly allowed the 
Princes of my house to occupy the office of president of the society. The 
visits to the so brilliantly and successfully arranged exhibitions in Han- 
over and Berlin, gave me an opportunity of being personally convinced 
of the ever-progressing attainments of the German Agricultural Society 
and of its importance with regard to the development of German agricul- 
ture. My appearance here to-day, the day upon which your society may 
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look back upon a quarter of a century^s faithful and steadfast work with 
legitimate satisfaction, may be considered by the society (the trusty coun- 
sellor and guide upon questions concerning agriculture in Germany), as 
a testimony of my imperial thanks arul of my full appreciation of its 
activity and accomplishments. During the 25 years of its existence, the 
Society has taken every care of the economic and moral interest of agri- 
culture in the most successful manner, and has assisted (xerman agricul- 
turists in all which concerns their glorious profession with word and 
deed and has supplied them with quantities of sound seed, which under 
the warmth-giving rays of the sun of peace have taken root and have 
reproduced a hundredfold. It is one of the permanent merits of the German 
Agricultural Association that it understood at the right moment, that agri- 
culturists in the economic struggle for existence must adapt and take ad- 
vantage of, for the furthering of their own ends, the industrial and technical 
progress made during the last few years by means of science and human 
ingenuity in the fields of botany, chemistiy and the breeding of live-stock. 
By means of these endeavours, the (German Agricultural Society, has con- 
tributed in a most eminent manner, to establish the eliiciency of Grermau 
agriculture, and has also improved the condition of the peasant and large- 
landed property and in a large degree has established the conviction, 
that agriculture also may only dcriv(‘ benefits from our aspiring and 
flourishing commerce. To my congratulations for to-day’s celebration I add 
my heartiest wishes for the future. May the German Agricultural Asso- 
ciation arrive ever nearer and nearer to its goal and draw (rennan agri- 
culturists still lurther under its wings, and may they on their part firmly 
tie the band w Inch joins all the German jirovinces together, and may it 
always make a point of iosterin^ domestic love and of strengthening its 
members in the feeding of g tad ness in their [)roftssion, that thereby the 
people occupied in agriculture may at all times prove themselves a sound 
and trustvvorthy part of tlie t German people for the good of the united 
Fatherland. 

The speech of the Imperial Chancellor at the same meeting was as 
follows : With reference to the gracious words of His Majesty the Kaiser 
and King, I bring, in the name of the United Organisation of the German 
Agricultural Society, the warmest congratulations upon the celebration of 
this anniversary. The tasks upon which the society is employed, encompass 
ever-widening branches of the profession of agriculture. In the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks the society is instrumental not only in bringing to light 
the treasures of the domestic soil and in their being made proper use of 
but also, thanks 4:0 it, by means of ardent combinations of scientific research 
and practical experience, they are preserved and maintained. Such work 
serves, in the same manner for tlie present as well as for the future of our 
people and thus most efficaciously supports the endeavours of the Nation and 
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of the Confederated States in the raising and furthering of German agriculture. 
On the occasion of this celebration I cannot wish the German Agricultural 
Association anything better, than that it may for all time remain true to 
the aspiration and the joyous spirit which it has hitherto shown, for then 
will its endeavours in the future never want lor success and blessing. ” 
After the National Chancellor, Freiherr von Schorlernmer-Lieser, the 
Minister of Agriculture of Prussia, made a speech, in which, amongst other 
things, he said the following . “From the point of view of my department, 
I must acknowledge it as a great merit on the part of the German Agri- 
cultural Association, that it not only tries to satisfy its interests individ- 
ually, but tries to be in constant touch with the agricultural organisation 
of the Confederated States, and therefore it has built up a Iriendly condition 
of mutual confidence between the National Agricultural Organisation and 
the German Agricultural AsvSuciation, vvluc'h has especially aided both 
oarties to accomplish profiuliie work The Minister ended with the 
hope that this work in coinmun for the good of agriculture might continue 


2. Resolutions taken by some Agricultural Organisalions on important IVlatters. 

aj Meat Supply, 

The Westphalian Peasants’ Federation in its sitting of the 15th November 
adopted the following resolution : “ The General Meeting of the Westpha- 
lian Peasants’ Federation considers it absolutely indispensable, for the 
health of German Cattle, that the protection of tlic frontiers be continued. 
Only when he is sure of sufficient sanitary protection will the peasant be 
in a position to extend and improve the breeding of his cattle and so 
insure the supply of meat of good quality necessary for the German people. 
Certain that the Government will continue the present system the fede- 
ration advises all the farmers of its district to devote their energies in 
a still greater degree to the breeding of cattle for slaughter. It specially 
recommends them to continue to breed and fatten pigs and not to di- 
minish their efforts, even when prices are low. „ 

The Board of Management of the Rhenish Peasants’ Federatton adopted 
the following resolution : « The Board of Management of the Rhenish 
Peasants’ Federation, has just learned, to its regret, that the frontier will 
be opened for the importation of foreign cattle and tfeat this opening, 
already accomplished by some States of South Germany in die case of 
the French frontier, is also to be extended to the Danish and Dutch fron- 
tiers. The Rhenish Federation is of opinion that the health of German 
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cattle will not be sufficiently guaranteed so long as the cattle are not 

sufficiently protected against the importation of contagious maladies and 
as long as the veterinary measures taken in the countries, the frontiers of 
which are already or will soon be opened give no sufficient guarantee in 
this respect. The proper measures for keeping the sanitary condition of tlie 
indigenous cattle as it should be are the first and most indispensable con- 
dition for placing the German cattle-breeder in a position to persevere in 
the accomplishment of his task, which consists in supplying the German 
population with sufficient quantities of healthy meat. The Board of Mam 
agement of the Federation respectfully thanks the Royal Prussian Gov- 
ernment for having refused to open the frontier to foreign cattle. Trusting 
that the Government will continue of the same mind, and so guarantee at 
all costs the protection indispensable against the impoitation of contag- 
ious diseases, the Federation counsels all the Rhenish farmers to contrib- 
ute in every possible way to the suppl) of meat of g(md quality to the 
German population encouraging and increasing the breeding and fatten- 
ing of cattle as tar as is possible on their iesj>ective farms. 

The Laodeskulturrat (Board of Agnculturej of the Kingdom of Saxony 
declared in its sitting of the 2Htlwyth November, 

1. There is no want of meat. At mi)st we may .speak the high 
price of meat ; 

2. The reasons of this high jirice must be sought less in the increiise 

of the pi Ice of c<iU ie as sold by the suppliers than in the increase of 

the number of middlemen and in the gains tluy realise; 

3. A further opening of the frontiers w^ould not bring about a di- 
minution of price, but it wamld conlnbuie to damage production and to 
diminish it extensively; 

4. The Government should be askeil to investigate whether the 

price of meat could not be limited by means of co-i>pt‘rative slaughter 

i louses formed by the farmers. 

The (ieaer&l Meeting of the Wurtemberj; Centra] Cammittee for Agriculture 

on the 19th December unanimously adopted the following resolution: wdth 
a view giadually to diminish intcrniediary commerce, to found a central 
VVurtemberg office for utilisation of cattle. It also unamniously expressed 
its opinion that the admission of foreign butchers’ beasts into the country, 
wis dangerous for the native production, and that, consequently, the im- 
poruiaon of foreign cattle should be gradually limited, and that of foreign 
pigs in the shortest possible time. 

in its sitting of the 2ist December, the Chamber of Agriculture of the 
Qraad Ouefiy of f^deti pronounced the importation of French cattle danger- 
ous tor the sanitary condition of the native cattle. 

The Economic Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture of Qotha recog- 
ttiued, in its sitting of the 17th November, that it is very important for 
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the cattle farmer to know if the retail price of meat is in proportion to 
the price of cattle. 

“ Considering that steps taken by the cattle breeders and cattle fat- 
teners alone, by means of co-operative societies for the utilisation of cattle 
are not desirable, the Committee holds it the duty of the Communes to take 
action on their side that the supply of cattle to the population be at suit- 
able price. For this purpose it recommends: 

I. That the slaughterhouses constructed by the communal admin- 
istrations for sanitary and hygienic reasons be not considered as com- 
mercial undertakings, but rather as institutions of public interest. For 
this purpose, the charges of the slaughterhouses should not exceed the 
expenses of administration and the importation of catle from another lo- 
cality should not be rendered difficult by local regulations. 

“ 2. An irreproachable system should be established for fixing the 
prices of live and slaughtered cattle. 

“ 3. Arrangements should be made for a continual supervision over 
the retail prices of meat and lor the general publication of these prices. 
To attain this end, the butchers should be ordered to specify m greater 
detail the different kinds of meat, so that the prices may be better ad- 
apted to the quality of the meat.” 

b) The Struggle against Contagious Cattle Diseases. 

The insterburg Central Agricultural Assi)ciatioa in its sitting ol the 3rd De- 
cember adopted the following resolutions : It first asked for compensation 
for those farmers who had not been able to sell their cattle on account ol 
aphthous fever. It asked for less delay in the steps taken in the case ol 
closing stables, scientific investigations into the origin of the fever, the con- 
tinuation of the statistics formerly commenced by the Chamber of Agri- 
culture as to the origin and importation of each case ol aphtlious fever, 
rewards to those who shall at once indicate a first case of* contagious 
disease, etc. 

c) Technical Instruction for the Master Herdsmen (Stallschweizer). 

The Qeaeral Federation 0! Master Herdsmen (Allgeineiner Stallschweizer- 
bund) has forwarded a petition to the Imperial Parliament in which it asks 
for the institution of technical schools for the master-herdsmen and milk- 
men. The large number of Master Herdsmen (80,000) in Germany, the 
importance of cattle as food for the Nation and the struggle against con* 
tagious cattle diseases call for, according to their petition, an improve- 
ment in the technical instruction of their class, as a thing most desirable 
in the intei^est of the whole Nation. 
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The LEttdeskoltttirat (Board of Agriculture) of the Kingdom of Saxony 
in its meetings of the 28th and 29th November, adopted the following 
resolution: The Permanent Committee is instructed, with the help of 

the funds placed at its disposal, to take steps for the improvement of the 
instruction of the Master-herdsmen and to report thereon at the next 
general meeting* 

d) A Imw on German Milk (Reichsrnilchgesetz). 

The Landeskulturrat (Board of Agriculture) of the Kingdom of Saxony, 
in its sittings of the 2hth and 29th November, occupied itself with the 
matter of the super\ision of State Offices over the milk trade, and its 
importance for farmers. Since the Saxon Ministry had not succeeded in 
remedying the evils at present existing, and since the matter concerns 
all the German farmers, the Hoard decided : 

To ask the Royal Saxon Government to take steps that a law 
on the matter be presented to the Hunclesrat (First Imperial Chamber); 
and 2”^^ with the s.ime intention to address the Cjerman Council of 
Agriculture. 


e) Ppici of Livestock and Pi ue of Meat. 

The Chamber of Agriculture for the Grand Duchy of Baden has been able 
to ascertain, by statistical research, that in the large and middle-sized 
towns, the difference between the price of pork sold retail and what is 
paid on the markets for li\e pigs is three times liiglier than in the yeans 
1 904- 1 906. 


f) The Distress among the I Pine Farmers, 

I'he Wiesbaden Chamber of Agriculture, in its sittings i9th-2oth December, 
passed a resolution pr lying the Minister of Agriculture, with as little 
delay as possible, to grant sums of money, not to be repaid, for the relief 
of the distressed wine farmers in the district of the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture and to conteml against the enemies of the vines. 

(Summarised from the Zeitschrift f. AgrarpoUUk (Jouinai o\ Agricultural 
Politics) December 1910 and January 1911) 

3. The CeutraFQerman Agricultural Labour Registry Office, at Berlin (Deut- 
sche Feldarbeiter Zentralstelle in Berlin) has obtained, by a Prussian Gov- 
ernment Order, dated 2i.st August, 1910, a special situation dispens- 
ing it from conformity to the legal provisions governing the professional 

3. • 
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registry offices and those of public interest. It has approached other Govern- 
ments of the confederation and it may be foresexm that it will receive tlie 
same advantages throughout the whole Empire. 

The office, which may make no profits on its transactions, has been 
of great advantage to German Agriculture. 

The ofiice was founded in Berlin in order to find a remedy for the 
insufficient number of agricultural labourers in ( Germany, as an association 
of public interest, by groups interested, acting in harmony with the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Agriculture. It was authorized by order of this Ministry 
and instructed on the 21st December, 1907, to watch over the legitimation 
of foreign laliourcrs. For this end, by order of the Home Office, it insti- 
tuted special offices at the frontier stations. 

Employees who can S]>cak m m\ languages (‘\ amine all the pa})ers of 
the foreign labourers and give them information gratis. 

b'ifty two local offices in contiiunil communication with each other, 
may, thanks to their statistics anvl the centralisation of supply and demand 
ol labour, dire< t the cm rent of immigiant labourers to the regions requir- 
ing their hibour. 

(Snninifirecd from llu* I tMhafiti u {Agucultural Tre^i,). 30th 

N<tvember, in to) 


2. MivScellaneous Information. 

I. The Settlement Association of Pomerania. — The Settlement Association 
of Pomerania, can, according to the Co-opeiative New^spaper of Pomerania 
look back uj)on its seven years cT existenc e with satisfiiction, on account of 
the really favourable results attained. During these sc veil yeans 69 estates, 
comprising an area of 35,005 hectares iiave been bought or* taken over 
by the Association to be divided on commission among the colonists. 
This area was divided up into 1,314 farms of w’hich 23 were lots con- 
taining more than icxi hectares each, and 1,291 smaller ones. The size of 
the greater numl^er of the lots varies between 10 and 25 hectares. The 
1,314 lots are divided up among the different administrative districts in 
the following manner ; 


District of Stralsund 257 lots 

^ of Stettin 19 1 » 

» of Kdslin 787^ 

» of Frankfurt on 0 56 » 

» of Marienwerder .... 23 » 

Total. . . 1,314 lots 
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55 lots had been taken over by the Rentenbank ,, by the ist Jan- 
uary, J9IO, and of these 9 were in the administrative district of Stral- 
sund, 7 in Stettin, 36 in Kdslin, 2 in Frankfurt and c in Maricnwerder, 
Up to the end of 1909, 1,196 colonists had been collected. Of these- 
955 came from the Province of Pomerania, 63 from the Province of Brau, 
denburg, 87 from West Prussia, 26 from Posen. 10 from Saxony, 4 from 
Westphalia, i from the Province of the Rhine, 7 from Berlin, 42 from 
Mecklenburg, 2 from Brunswick, i from thi' Palatinate, i from Courland 
and 5 from the Don Territorv (Russia) Accordin'^ to the original oc- 
cupations they ])ursued, they v\ere as f«)llov\s: 

a) Independent farmers or tenant tanner s, 46.2 %; 
d) Agricultural labourers, 28. 7 %; 

c) Handworkers (shoe-makers, t.ulors, masons). 172 %; 

(f) Townspeople, 7.9 %. 

The following tabic shows the number and uea the lots acquired 
bv the colonists 


128 colcmists 

accjuiied 

lots 

un<lc‘i 
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P'rom the abo\e table wesee that it was considert‘d ot great unpoit \n< c 
to constitute the ]< ts of such a sia as to make it pc>ssibk toi the 
family, taking one ot these lots, to manage it amongst ihemscKes. The 
few^ lots of over i") hectares each, the so-called ( os.sb^ irif bt ui larger 
underUkings, were only formed, in order, where necessary to be able to 
utilise the e*tisting buildings 

The activity ol the Settlement Association, where the pr clearing of 
loans available to the possessor of prhale piopeih for the purpose of 
Imilding workmen’s houses, is concerned, glows in a most satisfacloj) man- 
ner. Up to the end of 1908, 710,325 marks had been given as loans on 
the security ot 75 workmen's houses for 226 families by the Society. In 
the year 1909, the Society granlc‘d further loans to the extent of 463,000 
marks for building 53 dwellinghouses for 146 families, so that, at the end 
of 1909, there were 118 houses for 372 families, built from loans w^luch 
amounted U) 1,173,935 marks. 

Ten Building and Settlement Co-operative Societies have been added 
to the Pomeranian F’ederalion of Co-oj)erative Societies, the purpose of 
which is to provide healthy and specially arranged dwelling places, in 
houses expressly built for tliis purpose and to help workmen’s families to 
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become possessors of their own liouses. In this direction, the Mutual Aid 
Building Society of Greifenberg has had the greatest successes. This co-op- 
erative society has already built 51 houses, the value of which, in round 
figures, amounts to 375,000 marl:^. The Baltic Building Co-operative 
Society for the erection of rural worknu'n’s-dw(‘lUngs has also obtained 
good lesiilts. 


2. Casseh — As the Central Otticc- for the property market, tlie Hessian 
Settlement Association {Cu-opcMtive So(iely with limited liability) mms 
founded in Cassel. Two huiKinnl co opcialive soiieties of of the Hessian 
Federation of Rural Co-openitive Societies in ('assel participiited in tlie 
foundation with a capital of 250, inarkh. 'The new association is intended: 

1) to work specially tor th(‘ preservation and establishment of an 
efficient peasant property: 

2) to assist or co operate in the settlement ot native rural la- 
bourers ; 

3) to take a prominent part in tlu tronornie c'oiiformatiou of the 
necessary parcelling out of [)iop(Tty. 

The Association should be immediately informed by the co o])erative 
societies, of all pieces ot land which may be for sale, in order that the 
sales may result to the geiieral advaiitage. 'Flu* Associathm is .1 publu' 
benefit Institution. 

It is hoped, that by reason ot the ])rei:ise knowledge ot current 
circumstances, specially obtained through the co-operative societies, the 
help of agents will be entirely eliminated and that by these means ad- 
vantagf\s will be gained by both buyer and seller. 


3. Peasant Women’s Meetings. - 'Fhis winter, lor the first time, the Ba- 
varian Peasants’ Confederation ifistituted courses of housekeeping instruc- 
tion for peasant women. At the first Meeting, at Weiden, in the Palatin- 
ate, on the 30th November, 1910, more than 800 peasant women foll- 
owed the courses and attended thel ectures given by technical persons on 
hygienic and sanitary matters, on the tending of animals, on the choice 
of fodder, etc. These meetings have been inspired by Belgian example. 
In that country the results obtained by them in three years have been 
satisfactory. * 

^Summarised from Das Land (The Counlry), ist January, 1911), 
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1 . - CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. The National Grange 
and the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Authorities : 

Proceedmj^s of the 44th. \nnual Meeting of the \alional <irange, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, iqio. 


At the Annual Meelinir of the National Grange, held at Atlantic City, 
N(ivember i6th. to 2stH , 1910, the followirio resolution was passed* 

“The National ('rraii^^c, profoundly inteo^sted in the cause of inter- 
national fraternity and co-operation, and in the commanding mo\emcnt for 
its promotion, which is the distin^mshiuo mark and <>lory of our age, 
feels pecuU^ir pride and satisfaction in the* fact that it is in the field of 
agriculture that the work of inlernationai organi/ation has achieved one 
of its broadest and most bineficent icsnlts, \\ e rejoice that the International 
Institute of Agriculture, the conct‘]Uion and in great measure the creation 
of one of our American fellow' citizens, and a member of our own Order, has 
now won the confidence and support of almost till the great governments 
of the world, and become one of the chief servants of all agricultural 
peoples. Its scientific investigations and iiuahnible publications promise to 
put a stop> at no distant day, to all disiistrous and demoralising speculation 
in agricultural products. We urge our own government to that conspicuous 
support of its aj'tivities w'hich befits the greatest of agricultural nations: 
and we urge more generous and practical provision for the wide spread 
of its regular bulletins and various publications among the fanners of the 
United States. We recommend the appointment by the administration of 
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the National Grange of a special committee to promote the interests ol 
the International Institute in this country and to make its work of greater 
and more constant service to our people. ” 

This resolution was passed on the motion of the Master of California 
State Giange, who had pieviously reported that that Grange had passed 
a similar resolution eulogising the work of the International Institute of 
Agriculture and calling ujron Congress to make a liberal appropriation 
for its suppoit. 
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2 . Boys’ Corn (0 Clubs. 


A form of ori^anisatioii which has been found of great value in int- 
eresting l)oys in agricultural matters is the “ boys’ corn club,” the mem- 
bers of which grow small plots of maize on their fathers’ farms and hold 
competitions. In its issue of October i2th., the 'fexas Farm Co-operator 
wrote; “The work of organising Hoys’ Corn Clubs goes steadily on in 
IVxas. In many lo('alities where clubs were formed earlier in the year 
the buys are carefully going over their plots to pick the best ears for a 
competitive exhibition... The Boys’ Clubs is a good idea because it 
enlists the co-ojieralion of the youth and directs their atumtion in lines 
of better farming. We do not imagine that a boy who was a prize corn- 
producer could grow up into a careless, shiftless farmer. In spite of 
himself he would always be looking to methods of improving crops and 
the ways of handling them... There is a good deal of philosophy in pick- 
ing prize-corn, aside from the excercise of skill and knowdedge it demands. 
A boy quickly learns that the best-looking ear is nut always the one 
which will make him the best seed. He lorms the habit of hunting for 
those which have the most grain in proportion to their cob, which are 
well filled out, or in other words are honest reliable ears... Corn Club 
boys will if they put into practice the princij^les they are now acquiring, 
grow into not only better farmers, but better citizens. ” 

The same paper, in its issue of October 19th. told a stor)' of a member 
ofa Boys’ Corn Club who, three seasons before, had bet m allowed an acre 
of land on his father’s larm in w'hich to grow mai/e. When the cro[) was mea- 
sured it WMS found that the hoy had growm 32 bushels to the acre while his 
father had .only grown ii to the acre. 'I'he father decided to adopt im- 
proved methods, and next year he grew’ 14 bushels to the acre, while the 
boy had incre;ised the yield of his acre-plot to 42 bushels. Next season the 
lather made great efforts to produce a larger crop and actually averaged 
42 bushels to the acre; the boy, how^ever, was still ahead of him, having 
produced 62 bushels on his acre. The Texas Farm Co-operatof remarks 
that such incidents show that the inaugurating of Boys’ Corn Clubs have 
not only been beneficial to the boyvS, but have had a good effect upon 
the older heads on the farm* 


(1) Indian coni (mauc). 



11 . CURRENT NEWS, 


I. Work of FederatioAs and Central Co operative Institutions 
and of the Large Agricultural Societies. 


I. — THE c;RA.NGES. 


I. The National Grange: Annoal Meeting. — The 44th. Annual Meeting of 
ihe National Grange was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, November i6th. 
to 26lh. 1910, Twenty-eight States were represented. 

National Master Bachelder stated, in his address, that, with one ex- 
ception, the past year had seen the greatest growth in the history of the 
organisation, 454 new and re-organised granges jheiving been reported. 
The membership had increased by 85,000, and the total assets of the 
National Grange showed a net gain of 3,000 dollars. He spoke of the 
various subjects in regard to which action had been taken by the (irang(% 
including : 

(1) Federal aid for road improvement: 

( 2 ) Parcels post legislation; 

(3) A national income tax; 

(4) The consolidation of the various health bureaus ot the Federal 
Government; 

(5) Direct primary election of Senators; 

(6) The valuation ot railroad properties. 

Discussing the high cost of farm products, Mr. Bachelder attributed 
the great discrepancy between the price paid to the farmer and the cost 
to the consumer to bad roads (which increase the cost of marketing crops), 
to excessive freight charges, and to exorbitant profics of commission houses 
and other middlemen. He referred to the formation of fanners’ associa- 
tions for the purpose of checking these abuses, and recommended that 
the National Grange should undertake the collection of information demon- 
strating the advantages of co-operation. 

The Secretary of the National Grange reported that during the fiscal 
year which closed September 30th., 1 9 ro, the number of granges organised 
throughout the Uuits«d States were as fcJlows: Washington, 109; Mjdhb 
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gan, 65; Pennsylvania, 35; Ohio, 30; New York, 35; Oregon, 24; Ver- 
mont and Kansas, 14 each; Iowa, ii; Colorado and Idaho, 10 each; 
Maryland, 9; South Dakota, Missouri and Minnesota, 8 each; Massa- 
chusetts, 7; Maine, 6; Illinois and Wisconsin, 4 each; New Jersey, 3; 
California, Indiana and New Hampshire, 2 each; Connecticut, Kentucky 
and Rhode Island, i each; total, 409. During the same period 45 granges 
were reorganised. 

The Treasurer reported that the receipts during the year (including 
the balance on October ist, 1909) were 56,737 dollars and the amount 
expended 35,494 dollars. The total resources of the National Grange at 
the end of the year were 118,825 dollars. 

The total amount expended in extension w'ork was 11,267 dollars. 
Of this 1,187 dollars and 1,038 dollars were expended in the States of 
Minnesota and South Dakota respectively and dissatisfaction was expressed 
that in each of these States only 8 granges had been formed. A resolution 
w'as proposed “ that 4,000 dollars be appropriated for extension work in the 
States of the North-West and that the disposition of the funds be placed 
in the hands of the Masters of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and California 
State Granges ; that 800 dollars be appropriated for extension work in 
Virginia, to be under the direction of the Masters of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland State Granges; and that 5,000 dollars be allowed 
for other extension work under supervision of the National Grange Exe- 
cutive Committee.” The proposition w'as, how^ever, defeated. 

Resolutions asking for changes in the basis of representation of the 
National Grange came respectively from Pennsylvania and Washington. 
One advocated a delegate for every 10.000 members in a State; the other 
asked for increased voting power for the delegates as now^ constituted 
(the State Master and his wife) to provide one extra vote for each 1,000 
members. Both propositions were defeated. 

^Summarised fioin the Mkhigan Farmer ^ December 12th. and 17th., 1910, 
and the American Agricultmist^ November 26th. and December 3Td. 

19*0). 


2. Michigan State Orange. — The 38th. Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
State Grange was held at Traverse City, commencing on December 13th., 
19T0, More than 400 delegates attended. State Master Hull congratulated 
the Grange at large on the successful culmination of its long-sustained 
efforts on behalf^of postal savings banks and the Michigan Grange on 
the prospect of the early inauguration of a practical system of Grange 
life insurance, after a well-considered plan devised by the Executive Com- 
mittee in accordance with iniftructions frpm the State Grange of 1909. 
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It was reported that, during the year ended December ist., 57 sub- 
ordinate granges had been organised and 5 re-organised. The total number 
of granges in the v^tate was 850 and the total number of members paying 
dues for the year was 47,588. The receipts included 6,203 dollars from 
co-operative j)ercentages (commissions on purchases* etc.) less expenses of 
the Co-operative Department. The expenditure included an appropriation 
of 2,000 dollars to the Grange Life Insurance Company. 

(Suinmansod from llie Farniet , December 24th., 1910). 


3. Pennsylvania State Granije. — Noaily dtL'gates from subordiimlc 

granges were present at the Annual M(*(‘ting of the IVunsyhania State 
Grange, which was hedd at Butler, December 13th. to rjth., 1910. Among 
the recommendations from v.irious c'onimiitees whicdi wttc adopted by the 
meeting, were the following : 

(t) The teaching ol agriculture in rural sc1k>o1s and training coursers 
fc^r teac'hers of agriculture in thc‘ State normal scdiools ; 

(2) A larger a])pro[)riation for the Pennsylvania Agrk'ulltiral C'ollege, 
and especially for dairv hiisbandrv^ ; 

(3) Feeding experiments under the direction of the College; 

(4) The formation of cow-testing associations ; 

(5) The formation of co-operative corn-growers’ associations under 
the direction of the E.xperiment Station : 

(6) Improvement of local roads with local stone; 

(7) V^aluation of railoads to provide a basis for traffic rates; 

(8) Efforts to conserve the natural resources of the state: 

(9) Proportio!ial representation in thc‘ National Grange. 

The refei[>t'- for the year were teporU’d to have been 19,110 dollars 
and the expenditure 15,867 dollars, 'Flie total funds amoiinUcl to 24,201 
dollars. 

(Sumn)ansed from the Farnu'f , j >ecembei 1910). 


4. Ohio State Orange. — At Zanesville, December 13th. to i6th., 1910 the 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Grange was held, more than i,ooo de- 
legates being present. State Master Laylin stated that (including re-orga- 
nised granges) 43 granges had been added during the year and 4,799 new 
members had joined the Order. A number of new Gratige Halls had been 
built and trua'e (Grange Fairs had been held than in any previous year. 

It was reported that the total receipts during the year were 13,377 
jars and the total expenditure was 11,430 dollars* 
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The co-operative purchases through the Grange were reported to have 
amounted to 50,000 dollars during the year, including purchase of fertil- 
isers to the amount of 25,433 dollars, on which there had been a saving 
to the members of fully 1,250 dollars. 

During the meetings, a lecturers’ conterence was held, at which, amongst 
other subjects, “ Efficiency of the Lecturer and “Mirth and Music in the 
Grange ” were discussed. The opener of the latter discussion urged the 
provision of more music and recreation as d means of drawing young 
people into the Order. 

The Committee on Dormant Granges pre.^tjcnted a report in which the 
following causes of dormancy were enumerated : 

1. The wrong understanding of the principles of the Ortler ; 

2. Want of publicity ; 

3. Irregular attendance ; 

4. Inefficiency of officer.'^ ; 

5. Selfishness of members : 

6 . Want of the proper [)resenlatif »n of the ritualistic work. 
Resolutions were p«issed re<]uiring that all money in excess of 25,<xy> 

dollars in the (irangc Inusury should lie made a\ailable for extension work, 
and that political candidate» ‘should be interrogiiied by the (}range. 

tSummaris^-d frum the Farmer, Decembei 2p]i., 1910). 


11. - orilEK ('1:M KAL ASS< K'l \TI()NS. 

I. The National Mohair Growers’ Association. “ The mohair-growers of 
Americti have formed themselves into an Association, known as the Nat* 
ional Mohair Growers’ Association, for tlje co-o]>crative sale of mohair. 
The first Annual Meeting of this Association was held at HI Paso, Texas, 
on November ist. 

The Association has a big warehouse at Boston and agents in I'harge 
who sell the annual dip to the manufacturers w ho make up mohair goods. 
Not a grower makes any sales for himself P>ery grower clips his w^ool, 
grades it, bags it and ships it to Boston. All the mohair is sold at the 
same time. The little grower fares as well as the big one. 

The mohair-growers are probably the best-organised producers in 
the United .States. One of the reasons is that they arc not numerous. There 
are fewer than 500 in the States and these 50.1, though scattered from 
Oregon to Texasf have not found it difficult to form an association and 
stick together. No grotver has as yet .sold any wool outside the association. 
The result has been that the growlers have realised much better prices 
for their clip, 
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Each member’s account is kept in accordance with the weights furn- 
ished by the railways. When a grower sends a shipment of wool to the 
Boston warehouse he sends his bill of lading from the railway. On the 
basis of the weiglit shoun in the bill of lading the member is paid, but 
as most of the wot)l comes from dry climates, it absorbs moisture and 
becomes heavier when stored in the Boston warehouse. The amount gained 
in the sales by the increased weight is not paid to the member, but is 
retained by the association to cover working expenses and to provide 
funds to make advaiict^s to the membeis on the security of their wool 
before it has been sold. The receipts trum the sale of different classes of 
wool are k(‘pt separate and the dividends made amongst the owners of 
the wool of each class. 

(Summaii«.ed fiom the 7 'exas Fmm Coopeuito}^ October 26th., 1 910, and 
Colman’s Rutal IVo) Id, December 21st., 1910), 


2. The Percheron Society of America. — Tht‘ Perchcron Society ot Ame- 
rica is an important breed society, which contains nearly 3,<XX) members, 
including 95 per cent ol the Percheron breeders in America. It endeav- 
ours to keep pure the Perchcii>n breed of horses and, with that object, 
it does not now' accept for record any impf>tlant horses until they have 
been inspected and checked by an authorised representative of the Society. 
Such inspection includes, at the outset, a careful comparison of the horses 
and their French certificates ot breeding, for the purpose of definitely 
establishing the identity of the horses as described in the French certi- 
ficates. This is further checked by requiring all importers to forw^ard 
the official invoice at the time the certificates are sent in. 

So many requests were made for an opportunity to re-record Percheron 
mares that had previously been recorded in one of the other recognised 
books, that the Board of Directors decided to permit members of the 
Society to record such animals at 2 dollars ptT head for American-bred 
mares and 5 dollars per head for imported mares. This permission only 
held good up to January T.st., 19x1. 

(Summarised from the North Dakota Farmer, October 15th., 1910, and the 
Kan ms Farmer, December 3rd., 1910^ 


3. Micbl^aji State Assaciatioii of Farmcrg’ Clubs. — In the Slate of Michigan 
there is a large number of farmers’ clubs and these clubs have formed a 
federation under the name of the Michingan State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs. The i8th, Annual Meeting of Association was held at I^ansing, 
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December 6th. and 7th., 1910. Papers on the followinj^ subjects were read 
and discussed: - '' Alfalfa Agricultural Education “ The Farmer’s 
Wife’s Share ”, Our State Institutions and the Farmer’s Interest in 
Them ”, “ Compulsory Spraying ”, “ The Parcel Post ”, and “ The Need 
of, and the Benefits to be derived Irom, the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs. ” A number of resolutions, largely of a senu— political character, 
were passed. 

An interesting feature of the session was a Conterence of Local Club 
Workers. The principal problem discussed was that of interesting the 
young people of the rural t onirnunities in the work of the Clubs. At this 
conference, representatives ot different Clubs explained the practice of their 
Club in regard to holding meetings. Thus, one representative stated that the 
membership of his club as limited to 20 families, and the meetings were 
held in rotation at the home,'^ oi' the members. Anothc r said his club held 
nine meetings during the year, an annual picnic in August, a temperance 
meeting (generally in March) and a Club fair in the autumn; the meetings 
were held at the members’ homes and the hosti’ss furnished the refres- 
hments. Another Club, it was stated, held 11 regular meetings each year 
and a picnic in July and an annual tem[)eranc(‘ meeting; those who en- 
tertained the Club in turn furnished refreshment, and ihe meetings were 
so planne<l that the member?, who had large hou'^es and barns entertained 
the Club in the winter season, while those who had le-^s accommodation 
entertained the Club in the suninuT, wlien the porches and lawns could 
be utilised as well as the houses. 

(SuniriKUiH'd fioni the /h/wf;, t leceinber 17th. niid 24lh., 1910). 


4. The international Livestock Exposition. — Phe nth. International Live- 
Stock Exposition, which is organised by one ot the principal live-stock 
societies in the United States, was held at Chicago from ^()^ ember 26th. 
to December 3rd., 1910, It was the largest fat-stuck show ever held in 
America. The entry list of fat and breeding animals (exclusive of the 
car-lots) contained 4,355 entries, an increase of 26 per cent, over the pre- 
vious year. The entries included 1,194 cattle, 1,191 horses, 1,163 sheep 
and 807 hogs. About 7 ,cxk) cattle, hogs and sheep were entered in the 
car-lot show. A feature of the Exposition was a Students’ judging Contest 
between teams from nine Agricultural Colleges. During the Exposition 
the Annual Meeting's of a number of Breeders* Associations wei'e held. 

(Summarised from the Farmers* Guide^ December loth, and 17th., and the 
D&kaia Farmer^ December 15th., 1910). 
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2. Miscellaneous Information. 

I. The Social Work of the Orange. — In the New England Magazine e\{ 
April, J910, there appeared an article entitled “ The (h'ange, its Work 
and Ideals.” The article gave a sketch of the origin and history of the 
Grange and quoted at length a charming statement of the working prin- 
ciples given in a Report oi the United State-. Department of Agriculture, 
1882-83 From this we tike some extracts: 

“ Beginning as tiu‘ hum!)le Labour ef, who clears the forest or digs 
the ditch, or pi uncs du' \ ines, or turns the sod, a male applicant for 
membership instructed that all hoiU“^t labour is lionourablo... Advaiudng 
one degree, he 1)<.^'ouks a Lulhvator, vrhen his moral nature is educated 
and refined by repeated assu/ances lliat he who intelligently cultivates the 
growing plant is brou^hL into close com])ani()nship w ith his Creator... Nor 
do the lessons of eiK'ouragement cease wluui t lie ///)'; 2 is warned that 
he must reap for the miial as wmll as foi the body... But he who harvests 
must not rest content until he has by lawful means atUimed to some own- 
ership of the ]>roducts of his own toil, and thus become a Husbandman, 
who, while he was passing practically through the hardships of a farmer’s 
life, and has had them emblematically nvetUd upon his moial nature, has 
learned to look witli (aielul ‘solicitude upon rhiidren and encouraged in 
them a love of rural hte by making its labour.-, cheerful. ” 

In like inannei tlu^ ac< ount shows liow a w'oman wh(j bc*eomes a 

member of the Orde. enters as a Maid, and jiasses through the degrees 
of Shepherdess, Glfaner and i\ fair on, eac'h degree being a.ssociatf*d wnth 
its own special moral lesson. 

Tile writer of the article dwells on the social asfiect cT the work of 
the Grange. “ Orgaiiisc'd primarily for material benefits ”, he says, “ the 

old idea of the Grange was good as far as it went; but in these later 

years there has been a wonderful awakening to the fact that the greate.st 
products of the farm are not merely the bushels of corn. ( xrownng man- 
liood and wmmanhood are the farm’s greatest products; hence, in many 
towns, we find a day .set apart for juvenile feasts and frolics and knowm 
as children’.s day. ” But, he declares, it is not the children’s days, nor the 
picnics, w^hicli constitute the real social work of the order; it i.s the cor- 
dial gra.sp of the hand at every meeting. 

A vivid impression of the influence of Grange iif the social life of 
rural America may be gained from a short account by Jennie Buell, in the 
Michigan Farmer, of December 3rd., 1910, of her First Time at a State 
Grange.” I remember,” she wrote, “ the curiosity that possessed me 
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from the moment that 1 boarded the train and with which I inspected 
every new-comer into our car. How interested I was when I recognised a 
delegate, and with what delight all through the week I watched those who 
had met in previous years renew their acquaintance. How well they 
seemed to know one another. What cheery greetings. What tamiliarity they 
expressed with one another’s home families and special lines of farming, 
preference in household duties, fondness for flowers, pets or fancy work. 
How everybody enjoyed the impromptu entertainments m the hotel corri- 
dors, and what story-telling went on amid peals of laughter and merry 
jesting. What life-long friendships I know to have been begun there; 
what correspondences, kept U]> for years, date from that meeting. What 
new meaning.^ the various Grange offices took on for me, as I saw their 
occupants carrying out their respeUi\e duties in suGi T>erfecUon as I had 
never seen in the somewhat sleepy little (Grange of which I was a mem- 
bcfo How the emblems and the representative nature of 1 he station deco- 
rations and of the entire ritual language impressed me with its wonderful 
mtanings. What a sight it w<is to see Imndieds of men counselling and 
acting together, each supplementing and completing the work oj ih<- other ’’ 


2. Corn-growers* ( r ) Associations. - At the Annual Meeting ot the Penn- 
sylvania Stale Grange, as we have noted else\vh(‘3e. a resolution was 
passed lecommending the foniuition ot “ Coopviative com growers’ assoc- 
iations ” under the direction of the E\jK‘rimuit Station The Intercountv 
Corn Association ol th<* Granges in diester and Delav.aie Country w<is 
named in the resolution as a model to be iiflluwed. This association, 
which held its first exhibition in 1910. pioposes. 

( r) To keep the average yield ioi xo years: 

(2) To report at the annual meeting the average yield in e<ich county. 

(3) To test all seed and plant only seed ot strong germinative char- 
acteristics ; 

(4) To make ear-row^ tests ; 

(5) Also deep and shallow plot tests; 

(6) To record date of planting and hai vest ; 

(7) To record best yielding varieties, best varieties for silo. etc. 

Each local branch keeps all its records and reports to the main as- 
sociation. 

• (Summarised from the Ohio Fm met. December iqio). 


( 1 ) Growers of Indian corn (maisie). 
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3. A Farmers' Meat Club. — Ne,ir Hancock, Minnesota, twenty farmers have 
organised themselves into a “ Meat Club ”, through which they are enabled 
to have fresh meat at all seasons, in hot and cold weather. On Friday of 
each week a beef is killed and cut up into twenty pieces, each piece being 
numbered. Each person takes a different number each week, so that, at the 
end of 20 weeks, each one has had a whole beef. The beeves are furnished 
by members of the club, and the meat is sold at from five to eleven cents 
per pound, the owner retaining the hide and paying two dollars for the 
killing and cutting. The killing and delivering is all done at a central 
point in the neighbourhood. The beef is hung up in a cool cellar on 
Friday night and cut up for delivery on Saturday morning. 

(From Caimans Rural World ^ November 23rd,, 1910b 
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FRANCE. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. The Agricultural Societies and the Agricultural Estimates. 


Sources : 

M, Fkrnam> David'S' Report on the Estimates for the Department of Agriculture foi 
19 1 1. Official Journal, i December, 1910. Parliam. Docs.: Chamber of Dep- 
uties, Ses.sion 1910, Annexure no. 378. 

Di.scussiou on the Esiimale.s fur the Department of Agriculture, Official Journal^ no. of 
the 9th. December, I910, and following numbers. 


The Discussion on the Estimates for the Agricultural Department at 
the Chamber of Deputies from the 5th to the 24th December ot last year 
was of greati importance, both on account of the exceptional range of the 
debates and for the interesting questions dealt with. 

In a long Report, drawn up m the name of the Committee on the 
Estimates, M. Fernand David presented the Chamber with a sketch of the 
work up to the present accomplished l)y the Ministry of Agriculture, as 
well as of the great problems it has been called on to solve. Since its 
creation by Ganibetta, in 1881, up to the present day, the sphere of 
action of this Ministry has been rapidly extended; Agriculture which is 
always the principal source of the wealth of France - its Agricultural 
production may be valued at 20,000,000,000 francs - has greatly devel- 
oped in techniqiHj, and it is becoming more and more of an industry; 
agricultural association lias extended wonderfully, manifesting itself under 
different and mutually complementary forms; agricultural syndicates, agri- 
cultural mutual credit banks, co-operative societies for prouuc.ion and for 
4 • 
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sale, etc (i). The creation of a complex system of agricultural credit based 
on mutual lines, and to a large extent maintained by the State, the Agri- 
cultural legislation of the last five years (2), “tending to complete the organ- 
ization oj this credit and to rentier it accessible, both to private parties 
and to associations, whether for long or short periods, and at the same 
time to eiK'ourage the formation and preservation of small property (home- 
steads), all these fiicts and all these measures dictated by tlie present agri- 
cultural policy, have caused the creation of new and important Government 
services, iind, at tlie same time, given rise to new needs. 

“ If tlic Re]>ul>]ic lias alieady been able to provide a certain number 
of essential laws t'oi agi i( ultiire „ - writes M. Fernand David - there still 
remains for it autaitiie work of legislalion, both important and necessary 
This legislation, riidialing, as it were from a centre, from that most im 
portant problem, nov\ agitating agricultural France, the abandonment of the 
<'onntry districts must ( omplete the work already undertaken, intended 
for the cieaiioii ol licttcr economic and social conditions for the rural 
classes, and their dcience av>ainst the numerous calamities with which they 
are continually ihrt eaeiicd. 

I'luis, we lind t^da), jiLacai aimmg the most important subjects to 
be dealt with, that which has led io the organization of a complete sys- 
tem of iivan uk\ and n ‘insurance, defending agriculture against the risks 
of tht‘ profesdon Idirther, the neressity is felt for reforming the recent 
laws on long ngiicultinal eiedit and Inumonizing them with those on small 
proper* y and unseizable lac.iiiy property, so as to render their application 
easier; demand made fora special law on co-operative societies, against 
enterpiises making an abusive use of this title for purposes of speculation ; 
for the refoim ol the law upon syndicates, so as to give new life to this 
germ cell ol agricultuial cO“Op< ‘ration; die leform of the law as to the 
repression of frauds, and the d< limitation of the wine-making zones; meas- 
ures against the supn phosphate manufacturers^ trusts; the reorganization 
of agricultural cdiKation; pi ocisions in favour of reforesting; the organ- 
ization ol agriculliual meteorology. 

Ai] tlicse important problems, amply treated in M.'^David’s Report, 
fornK'd the subject of long discussions in the Chamber of Deputies, during 
the discussion on the Agricultural Estimates; W'e shall limit ourselves here 
to giving a ])rief glance at the questions directly relating to the agricul- 
tural as.^oclations. 


(1) See Bulletin, no. Ill, p. 204, 

(2) Sec lUilletin, iw. Ill, p. 276 and 320, 
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§ I. The AgricttUiirnJ Mutual Inauranve Hocieiie/t amt the Central 
Ueinaurance Society. 


We saw in the precedinj^ Bulletin that the Ruau Bill for the founda- 
tion of a Central Agricultural Mutual Reinsurance Sot‘iety (i) again pre- 
s(‘nte(l to the Chamber on the opening of the present Parliament, has 
excited the most lively agitation in the French agricultural world, and 
that this latter is divided, with refcnmce to the matter, into two camps: 
in one ve find all those who desire that the work of reinsurance be kept 
within the sphere of the free and professional mutual societies and who 
consider that direct State intervention is not only useless but dangerous 
for the future of the mutual societies themselves; in the other, those who, 
considering the reinsurance administered by the mutual societies to be 
insufficient and full of disadvantages and dangers for the insured, see no 
other system capabU' ofpioviding the farmers with a complete and substan- 
tial insurance machinery, than the creation of a superior Stale organiza- 
lion, and, in conse(|uenre, call for the prompt adoption of the Ruau bill. 

Hiese two tendencies, which caused a sharf> conllict at the Rouen 
Congress (2), wliich resulted in the triumph of the second partv, v\ere 
.igain evidenced in the Chamber during the recent discussion on the agj'i- 
cultural Estimates. 

M. F. David, who presented the report on the Estim<ites, in the sitting 
of the 15th. December prop(»sed the following resolution: The Chamber 
invites the Government to organize the mutual insurance of farmers against 
all agricultural risks, with as little delay as possible 


(OBulIctift no. in, 3iKt December, 1910, page 237, etc. According to the Bill, pre- 
sented by 1\I Ruau, on the 28lh December, 1909, the object of the Central Society is 
to reinsure, within the Uiiiits of its resources, a portion of the risks of the Mutual Cattle 
Reinsurance Societies, the rules of which have been approved by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. It will be administered by the Deposit and Consignment office. I'lic operations 
of the Society may be extended to other agncultuial risks when the resources disposable 
permit. Its resources consist of the contributions of the affiliated reinsurance offices, of 
a subvention of 300,000 fiancs, paid annually by the State and deducted from the Cred- 
its on the Agricultural Estimates for subventions to Agricultural Mutual Insurance and 
Reinsurance Societies, and, finally, of tlic inteiest of an endowment fund formed for the 

benefit of the Centra! Society, In a special snbstiilion of i,<Soo,ooo fis voted for this 

purpose by the ('omtiiUec foi t!ie distribution of funds deriving from games of chance 
in clubs and casinos, according to the law of the 15th June, IQ07, 

For the progress made by the Agricultuml Mutual Insurance Societies, see the same 

Bulletin, page 232. 

(a) Idem, p, 288 
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M. Raynaud, Minister of Ag^riculture, declared the Government’s 
acceptance of this proposal. 

The question of principle was then discussed, that is to say, the ad- 
visability of direct State intervention in agricultural insurance, not only, 
let it be well observed, in the case of cattle insurance, as the Ruau Bill 
proposed, but in that of insurance for all agricultural risks. Agricultural 
Insurance must be made complete, wuote M. F. David in his Report: cattle 
insurance (i) is singularly com})lex ; to limit ourselves to instituting a 
Central Society for cattle insurance w'ould be to play with the difficulty 
and to run the rliance of failure. The addition of fire insurance to cattle 
insurance does not only seem to be desirable as an element of prosperity 
for the office but a necessity in the interest of agriculture. Fire, indeed, 
is a far more important risk for the farmer than any other, sinc(^ it may 
destroy his entire properly, without considering the danger of death to 
which it exposes human beings. The insurance ( Oinpanies that seek profits 
have, besides, as far as possible, avoided agricultural fire insurance, pre- 
ferring to address themselves to the inhabitants of towns. The farmers 
were left to be speculated upon by certain fraudulent companies that took 
enormous premiums, but in case of disasters ne\'er paid compensations, 
because they had no real (M])ital, or because tbeir ])oli(’i(“s contained so 
many clauses entailing forfeiture of claim, that the insuied found himself 
powerless to exact p<iyment. These ciicumslances explain the rajiid {)ro- 
gress made by the mutual hre insuiMiicc* societies (2). 

But the form of mutual so('iet} , adds M. David, which it seems ought 
to be still more encouraged, is that of insurance against hail, because it 
may be said not to exist in France (3). The capitalist companies that 
occupy themselves w ith this insurance are far from suffering losses (4) ; 
it is then possible for the farmers to organize to protect themselves against 
the attacks ot this terrible scourge. The progress of this form of insurance 
will be much facilitated by the rc-organization of the service of agricultural 
nietereology, the great advantages of which are brought into relief in a 

(1) The number of cattle insurance societies on the 30th September, 1910 was 
8,428 ; that of cattle reinsurance societies, 58. 

(2) Their niimbei uas on the ;olh September, 1910, 2,187; that of the fire rein- 
surance societies, 26. 

(3) 'fhere c\i,tcd at same date (30th Se])lembei, 1910) 25 mutual societies of 
insurance against hail. 

(4) h appears from a table published by the Ar^u<t (3rd August, 1910), that, in 

1909, four compariic limited by shares ~ TAbeille ancienne {0/d TAbeille nouvelle 
{A^eza Bee), la Coatiancc {Trust), and la Continental - having altogether a capital in 
shares of 15,500,000 frs ; insured an amount of 377,270,606 frs, received 5,320,490 frs 
in premiums, paid 2,610,574 compensations foi losses, and for business expenses, and 
rtalised profit. Their reserve fund at the end of 1909, was 6,032, ,07 frs. 
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special chapter of M. F. David’s Report. The day on which this service 
is reasonably organized, agricultural insurance will have a basis on which 
to establish in a more practical fashion, the probability of risks due to 
atmospheric disturbances, such as hail, frost, fogs, etc. 

There is still the insurance against agricultural accidencs. The drafter 
of the Report considers as inopportune and insufficient the bill before the 
Chamber, having for its object the extension to farm labour of the pro- 
visions of the law of 9th April, 1898, on accidents in labour: by this bill, 
protection against a possible risk would be indeed given to the labourer 
who is not a proprietor, but at the same time the labourer in possession 
of land (in France the peasant proprietors number 5,000,000) would be 
subjected to a new risk ht" does not support as yet, hut to which he will 
become liable, while no thought has been taken to give him the means 
to defend himself against it by insurance. 

It is not enough, then, to (Teate a liability for the risk incurred by 
agricultural laboureis, hut uc nuisl also think at the same time of pro- 
tecting the agriculturist, he he landowner or mere paid labourer, from the 
( onsequences of the accident. It seems necessary then, adds M. F*. David, 
that agricultural mutual accident insurance be instituted without delay ; 
now, for the organi/ation of mutual so( ietu‘s, c'apahle of bearing the cost 
not only of temporary incaj)acity for work, but also of permanent incap- 
acity, and of compensations in the cas(‘ of death, a strong and enlightened 
management is required. 'Fhe Central Office under discussion could provide 
for it. 

Such arc the reasons lor which it has been thought that the projected 
State reinsurance should he exteadid to all agricultural risks. 

M. David called attention further to the fact that the larmers have long 
deplored the unproiluctive sc.ittering of large sums entered on the estimates 
for subventions and subsidies. In the normal credits (4,600,000 Irs) entered 
on the agricultural estimates for assistanix* to (armers and to help them 
to bear the calamities that ass<iil ihcm, i,200,cxx) frs (chap. 10), go to 
subventions to small agricultural mutual siKieties ; r,6oo,ooc^ frs (chap. 36), 
go to owners of animals sutfermg from contagious disease; i,840,cxx) frs 
(chap. I r) are intended to be distributed as help to uninsured farmers, 
at the rate of 5 % of the loss sustained. The chapter dealing with assis- 
tance (chap, ii) - says the Report - has been long the object of the 
severest criticism ; it is said that the State assistance, dispersed in this 
way, is reduced to fractions, and the farmers do not receive appreciable 
relief. On the other hand, it is not possible for the State to suppress 
the assistance tq unfortunate farmers till it has found a way of putting at 
their disposal, everywhere, insurance societies capable of protecting them 
against the dangers that threaten them. It was then time that the State 
4«cided to fulfil this elementary duty and to organize insurance against 
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every agricultural risk, completely and on a solid basis. The Committee 
on the Estimates and the Rouen CongTess came to this conclusion almost 
at one and the same time. 

The Report traces the general outline and sets forth the advantages 
of a central reinsurance office to federate the different insurance or rein- 
surance offices under conditions to be determined later. 

The essential principle for a good organization of insurance is that 
the number of citizens associated, and called on to protect themselves by 
uniting their contributions, be large, so that while these contributions 
remain very low, the guarantee may nevertheless be complete. 

How to proceed with the constitution of this group? M. F. D'avid 
is no favourer of the system which would make the State the direct 
insurer; the Stale is too far from the insured to escape frauds, and, in 
the second place, individual initiative and personal effort must not be 
suppressed. The State must excite this initiative, it must give direction 
to its eiforts and organize them within a limited sphere: thus the mutual 
idea will be generated and develop with every advantage. But the de- 
fects of the small organization are revealed at once in its very advan- 
tages; it is too lestrictcd, the risks arc not sufficiently dispersed, the 
possible tax on each of the insured is too large, and, to nn^et it, if it is 
necessary, far too ]<irge <i pnaniiim would be nxjuire 1. I'he way of re- 
medying these disadvantages is shown in the stqnel: to unite the small 
mutual society with the greatest ])or>sible number of similar organizations, 
to leave to each of tlie inutu.d societies thus federated the portion of 
risks that it seems it can without imprudence retain, to hand over t(» the 
federation the surplus of the risks and pi'emiums. 'llw s])here of action 
of the mutual societies on wliicli the federation is based, should be, by 
preference, the commune for fire and t attle insurance, tht^ canton or the 
arrondissement for insurance against hail. 

The de])artineiil sliould be the sphere of a reinsurance society of the 
first degree, since tlie Reinsurance Society so formed, being little removed 
from the local mutual societies, could play the part of a sap(*rvising and 
controlling ])ody, and serve, at need, as counsellor to the societies asso- 
ciated under its protection. 

In the thin! degree, the Central Society: it appears av tin* gTO<it 
clearance office and regulator ensuiing to the small mutmd H)cieties that 
invincible security that force of numbers furnishes in the matter of insur- 
ance. At the same time, it will reinsure in the second degree, receiving 
from the Departmental Societies a portion of the f^reiniinns and risks 
they have themselves received from the local societies, it will oc'cupy itself 
wdth the study of the tariffs of the different insurance soci('des, and the 
incidence of their application: it will, in a word, ensure the liarmonious 
working of the entire organization. 
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It is on the basis of these principles, - adds the Rcp''>rt, - that the 
two Central Mutual Reinsurance Societies, in connection with tlic French 
Farmers’ Society, - with their headquarters in Rue Athenes, - have been 
constituted, one for fire insurance and the other «^for cattle insurance. 
The latter, founded in 1908, at ‘times works as an office of reinsurance 
in the second degree for the regional cattle reinsurance societies affiliated to it, 
sometimes reinsuring in the first degree for regions where there are no regional 
offices. A very limited number of societies are aifiliated to this fe^leiatiun 
According to the organizers, it is very diffnailt to establish the third di gree 
of insurance, so much required in this branch, on acaoniU oi the want of 
precise information as to losses due to casts of contagious disease 

The Central Fire Reinsurance Society has cieatod a s) nnuh 
more complete. Instituted in 1906, it associates together liiteen Regi(>nal 
Societies covering the whole e^xtvnt ol Fiance, <Jnu)'-.t all the ]o( al mu 
tual fire insurance societies are affiliate^d to it. 1 he n suits obtained, - 
ac'cording to M. de Vogue’s Re])Oil to the Brms 1 *^ Ci^ngr* - saMned 
e|uite encouraging, e^n the 31st Dectunlaa, 1000, om (d i,<kk) so( u 
1,170 distributed in 13 regional societies, wen ns< Ci.iterl m the^ (dntrai 
Society: the value insured amounted to 235,wo<> m) fiaras wnh 
policies and 246,000 frs annu<il premiunn. Hut in s|)ecui its pi osjieiitv , 
adds M. F. David, this society has not yet Ix'en ible dispense with assist- 
ance from outside reinsurers. 

These reinsurers take a \ar\mg fixation ol th^ inks u‘insiiu<] m the 
first degree by the regional ofliccs and liberate the* (hnOal Soedety anrl 
the entire oiganization of that amount, "^t tlu stait. tho (hsinb'atiou ot 
contributions and of risks wms as lollows two {rnil s weu atuned b) 
the local societies to the amount ol a maMmiun oi lis j>er ink; 

two tenths by the regional scuiety, a imUh b\ iht (\‘nhal So jet\ , tie- 
surplus, or five tenths, w^as reinsured by outside leinsiitt^n. Sinn tlien, 
as the organization has gained m stiength, cm Pun local soci-yms, knp 
three tenths and more, and the le^gional insuwin< e societies ha\e iroin 
four to six tenths of wdiich they give the lial! to th( O ntixfi Societv: 
only the surplus goes to outsi<ie reinsurers. 

In spite of this, the amounts paitl by agri( iiltnral mutu 1 m-.ui *nc'e to 
the professional reinsuiers are still, at the piesent d.ite, ve»v<.oi snieiable 

In fact, according to the Bulletin of the Ct-iilral rnton ot 1 aimers’ 
Syndicates, of the ist August, 1910, the hills and ac<mptanee-- oi thf- (hntiel 
wSociety amounted to 234,326,751 the risk being divided as follow^- 


Local Societies 34 >253.033 76 

Regional 532.22 

Central Society 38,869,059,22 

Mutual Societies alone 120,043,624.20 

Outside Reinsurers n..j,283,i26.8o 
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The organization contemplated by the favourers of State Reinsurance 
is based upon the same principles as those applied by the two Societies de- 
riving from the Farmers’ Society. It is strange, to find, however, adds 
M. David, that the very organizers of these two institutions regard the 
Central Society as a dangerous State organization. The same accusation 
was made against the Farmers’ Society, but it has been able to prove 
that mutual insurance was the negation of state management. Can it be 
maintained, he asks, that the character of mutual insurance will change, 
if its scattered members are united in a central body, because this body 
operates at the Deposit and Consignment office? 

State intervention besides, says he, is not so ill appreciated by the men 
who are at the head of the insurance organization founded by the Farmers’ 
Society; without the law of 1900 (i) which created a real prixilege in 
favour of the Mutual societies, they would not have been able to accomplish 
the progress they are making, and it would have been impossiVde for them 
to defend themselves against the competition of the great companies. On 
the other hand, they do not hesitate to appeal to the stale funds in behalf 
cf each of the small organizations they create, lor the subventions placed 
on the Estimates for the constitution or reconstitution of the nucleus ol 
their re.serve funds. 

It is useless to create a new Central Society, say the opponents. But 
the organization issuing from the Farmers’ Society ~ objects M. David ~ 
has been able to conquer for itself almost a real monopoly in the matter 
of agricultural insurance. We must then give those refused admittance 
by it the means to unite for defence against risks. On the other hand, 
the work of this organization is feeble and insufficient in com]>arison with 
the pecuniary resources, the privilege and subventions given it by the 
State: it has instituted fire insurance on a very limited scale, it has done 
almost notliing for cattle insurance, nothing for insurance against hail, 
nothing in the matter of accidents in labour. The moment has then come, 
he adds, to give agricultural insurance the definite framewoi k it has need 
of, if we wish it to protect all agiiculturists from all the ills that threaten 
them. 

The resolution proposed by M David again affirming the urgency for 
the creation of such an organization, provoked a long and animated dis- 
cussion in the Chamber. It was M. Joseph Delachenal, the manager of the 
South East Regional Mutual Fire Insurance Society, who opposed it with 
most ardour. First of all, he defended mutual fire insurance against the 
graver . ccusations brought against it: that is to say, that the small local 
mutual societies are not ai)le to pay the amount of losies incurred, when 
these losses take place in the first years of their working. 'This objec- 

(1) Bulletin, No III, 31st Dec. 1910, p. 235. 
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tion, said he, is very serious; that is why the small local mutual so- 
cieties associated and federated together have organized among them- 
selves societies for reinsurance. The Central Mutual Reinsurance So- 
ciety at first, for greater security, reinsured ®/io of its risks in the large 
mutual societies; but, little by little, this organization has gained in strength. 
The small local, regional and central societies year by year increase the per- 
centage of the risks they retain, and it may be foreseen that in a very short 
number of years, the Central Society will be able completely to dispense 
with the help of the large mutual companies. M. David recognises the 
value of this organization, but, at the same time, he proposes its suppression. 
Indeed, when the State Central Society is established, the local mutual 
societies will unite with the State Mutual Society, attracted by the large en- 
dowments they will receive^ out of the agricultural vote. 

According to M. Delachenal the Central Fire Insurance Society would 
be both useless and dangerous. The 2,000 mutual fire insurance societies 
offer the greatest security, thanks to the division of the risks with the in- 
suring so('ieties of the 2ncl and 3rd degree; the foundation of a special or- 
ganism will necessitate new functionaries, the expenses wall absorb a large 
part of the funds meant for tlie subvention of the small mutual societies. 
The Central Fire Insurance So<;iety of Rue Ath^nes, is not, as has been 
said, a close organization; it has only refused a few local mutual societies, 
that had been organized for sectarian purposes. The South East Regional 
Society, the most important of the Regional Societies, has never refu.sed 
any request for affiliation. 

The State wSociety, said M. Delachenal, will cause the complete ruin 
of a source of energy productive to-day of the best results. At present, 
the mutual societies are not State guaranteed, they only receive subventions 
from the State; but the State has no responsibility in the regulation of 
the losses. The Miitual Societies know^ that for compensation for fires 
they must count only upon their own resources. Thence derive cpiite a 
multitude of advantages: selection of risks on the part of the director.s, 
precautions taken by the insured against fire. The Mutual .Societies, fin- 
ally, are managed and administered gratuitously: an enormous advantage, 
when one thinks that the general expenses and commissions of the large 
fire insurance companies amount to about 35 % of the premiums. 

The premiums paid by the insured are very inferior to those paid in 
the insurance companies; liowever, liabilities are alw'ays discharged in full, 
and every year the regional mutual societies distribute considerable sums 
as refunds. Will you find these manifold advantages in the State Central 
Society ? demanded the speaker. The State guaranteeing almost all losse.s, 
the supervision, the prudence, the abnegation of the administrators will 
be far inferior; the number of the fires will increase, the administrators of 
the Mutual Societies will ask to be paid. The management of the Central 
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Societies will call for very considerable expenditure, in excess of the amounts 
proposed: it will then be necessary to set apart new sums, and thus to 
diminish the subventions in favour of the small mutual societies. 

M. Delachenal concluded by saying* that State intervention in the 
form of subventions, is useful and necessary, but the State should not 
guarantee nor assume responsibility and should not substitute itself for 
private enterprise, 

M. David answered the arguments of his opponent, first of all re- 
marking that the charge made against the Central Society of being costly 
and burdensome is unfounded. He called to mind that the amount of 
1, 800,000 frs, from the games of chance, intended for the nucleus of a 
State Reinsurance Fund has been disposable and lying idle in the Deposit 
and Consignment Office since 1907; there is, besides, the entire sum placed on 
the Estimates for assistance (1,840,000 frs), which is dispersetl in fractional 
credits and for years past has excited the protests of the farmers. 

But, further, if it is known how to organize agricultural insurance, 
there will be no need for appeal to the Central Reinsurance Society; the 
original subscriptions will suffice. 

As to the administrators they cannot ask to be paid, simply because 
the law forbids them. So also, the other dangers announced by the op- 
position, the diminution of control over the insurance, of supervision and 
of prudence in averting disasters, are unjustified; the Central Society changes 
nothing in the fundamental organization. Reinsurance, rather, will be to- 
morrow something scientific and comjdete. It will include all risks, even 
those of accidents in labour, death and hail, against which private initiative 
lias nev(‘r been successful and cannot defend itself. 

The long and ardent discussion on this great problem now arresting 
the attention of the whole French agricultural world, ended in the ap- 
probation of M. David’s resolution which had .119 votes in it.s favour and 
1 14 against it. 

The agitation, however, still continues: several organs of ijifluential 
agricultural as.sociations continue to publish very strong articles, with the 
intention of provoking a current of ideas hostile to the bill, the adoption 
of which by Parliament, however, it does not appear will be Jong delayed. 


2. Agricultural Mutual Ctedit Societies. 

In his Report on the Agricultural Estimates, M. Fernand David, after 
having shown the successful progress made in recent years by Agricul- 
tural Mutual Credit remarks that the legislation (i) regulating it requires 
improvement and completion. Thus, for example, the laws on short in- 


(i) See BuUetm, do. Ill, 31st December, 1910, p. 219 el 
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dividual credit, and on credits to co-operative societies, for the purposes of 
the grant of the state advances, consider the amount of the capital paid up, 
whether by the regional banks, or by the co-operative societies benefiting. 
Now, the law on long individual credit mentions that the special advances 
to the regional banks may amount to twice the capital of the bank. It 
is then desirable, - he writes in the Report, - that a single basis for distrib- 
ution be established, namely, that of the capital of the institution. 

It seems also a matter of urgency to modify art, 5 of the law of 5^'^ 
November, 1894, the local mutual agricultural credit banks and to spec- 
ify that, in case of dissolution of the bank, the shares shall never be re- 
paid at a rate higher than that of issue. 

M, Fernand David desires, further, to see the agricultural credit banks 
utilised more and more as savings banks, so that the savings of the farm- 
ers may be of service to agriculture. 

In the discussions in the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of chap- 
ter 3 of the Agncullural Estimates, M. Samalens, on account of some ir- 
regularities occurring in a local ])ank of the Department of Gers, called 
for a greater vigilance on tiic j)art of the regional banks, to which the 
decree of the 1 E” April, 1905, entrusts tlm charge of exercising a regular 
control and supervision over tlie affiliated baiiks. and more diligent and 
severer ])roceeclings on the part of the inspectors of mutual credit in con- 
trolling the just measun* of demand for advances and the right use of the 
s.ime. A resohuion to this end was presented by M. Siimalens. In conse- 
(juence of the fivourahle declarations of the Minister of Agriculture, who 
said he was ready to submit a hill to tlie Agiicultural Committee, the re- 
solution was iidopted. 

M. AllxTl Thomas presented <i certain number of crilu isms upon the 
working of the adminisirative service of aericultural credit- recalling a 
grave scandal which rcccntiv took jilaco m a regional credit bank, he de- 
manded that the necessary measuies he taken that the inspection of agri- 
cultural ('redit may proc'ced in regular manner. He called to mind, that 
in coiiiormity with art. 3 of tlie law oi 1890. the ad\ances granted to re- 
gional banks cannot he made for a period longet than five years, that they 
may lie renewed and become at once rejiayablc in case of violation of the 
rules or modifications of these rules diminisliing the guarantee of repayment. 
The speaker deplored that, in the last ten years, the ninnbei of repayments 
made under these conditions hail been very rare. 

The service of agricultural credit, added M. Thomas, is somewhat 
carried away, somewhat tempted by the million^ it has to distj-ibute, it is 
iiuluced to exaggerate its action a little. ‘‘ I well u iderstand, said lie, the 
inducement to indulgence that may be felt in the service, w'hen a farmer 
asks such or such a local bank ior the renewal of a disronnted hill, w^hen 
the local bank in its turn addresses a request for renewal to the regional 
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bank, which will be led at last to make similar demands for these advances, 
to the State, that is, to the Commission for distribution of the advances. 
However this spirit must not develop too far The speaker recogmized 
that recently some uneasiness had been manifested and that the service is 
determined to take precautions in the matter of renewals; but he would 
like the service to take account of the activity of the banks, rather than 
of their paid up capital, so that agricultural credit may develop really in 
a spirit of credit, far from any idea of politics. 

The idea must be propagated m the agricultural world that these are 
chiefly advances that are made to the banks, and that the State advances 
must not i)e considered as subventions not to be claimed again, but as 
temporary ass'staiK>\ 

The observations of M. Thomis were a])pro\ed by the presenter of 
the Report, and bv t’le Minister himself; the Litter gave his assurance 
that the instructions given !)y the Government to the agricultural credit 
service correspond in principle to the recommendations of the speaker. 

§ AgriouUnta.1 Co-operntivi} Societies, G). 

In the re{)oit referred to above, M. h'. David dealt with the action of 
the State in favour of agrn ultural Lo-operation, and set forth the progress 
of this latter and the improvements that might be made in th(^ legislation 
dealing with it. 

Agricultural co-operation, he writes in the report, is one of the best 
means for remedying agricultural crises, developing the prosperity of agri- 
culture and extending the sentiment of solidarity among the farmers. 

This is why the Government specially encourages this form of as- 
sociation ; it does so in two ways . by subventions in proportion to the 
work effected and the buildings constructed, accorded by the management 
of the fund for agricultural improvements, and by loans at long date 
granted through the' medium of the Regional Banks, in terms of the law 
of the 29t}i December, igo 6 (2). In the last four yeais, I2(S co-operative 
societies have already received advances to a total amount of ^,^00^000 frs. 

Leaving out of consideration, the ffuiiieres and the co-operative butter 
factories, which, as we observe also in otlier countries, are amongst the 
oldest rural associations, it is, we find, quite in these last years, that co- 
operative societies for sale, transformation and production, have especially 
developed in France. After mentioning a few attempts at organization of 

(l) In France, ]>y agricultural co-operative societie*^, those o^ production/ transform- 
ation and sale, aie commonly understood. For the progrcs.s of the.se societies, see Bul- 
leti!^, no III, p, 228 ct seqq, and p, 303 et seqq 

(3) {See Bulletin* no III, 31st December, 1910, p. 226, 
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colle^'tive sale of cereals and at foundation of co-operative mills (i), the 
report notes the progress of the co-operative societies for the sale ol fruit, 
vegetables and early ju'oduce, and the co operative wine-societies in the 
South : co-operative oil-societies in the region of olive cultivation in the 
South East, distilleries for converting resin into essence of turpentine and 
colophony in the Landes; starch factories in the Vosges; dairies in the Cha- 
rentes and Poitou ; co-o|.>erative societies for the sale of ei^gs in the Deux 
Sevres where the organization of a ( o optTative cheese factory is also 
under discussion. 

The Report mentions, farther, attempts at coll<‘ctive tanning, drawing 
the attention of the Chamber to this form of agriculiural cooperation 
which has had great success in Italy (2) and in Rournania (3). The 
writer of the Report thinks it will be easy to acrlimatiz(‘ this form of as- 
socialioti in France and it v\ ill render undoubted sei vi( c in the regions of 
large property in the Centre. Perhaps in this way a remedy might be 
brought to the crisis in mHai) ie recently reported to the Chamber. 

Co-operation, then, is extending itself more and more in French agricul- 
ture; hut, to ensure its tranquil development, it is befoie all things necas- 
sary to obtain an organic law ujion co-<q>erati(m long since demanded by 
the co-operators and U'canth again in the Bt'uss(*1s, Montpellier and 
Rouen Congresses. 

It IS 111 gent, meanwhile to take ^[^ecial measuies, to check the advance 
of the false co operativt* societii's ol vvhic'li both the true co-operative so- 
cieties and the cons<‘ientious meichants, <it tlie same time, complain. 

In another order of ale is it would be also interesting, in accordance 
with the desire expresseil at the Rouen Congress, to favour, as has been 
done in the case of the workmen’s co-operative societies, the participation 
of the agricultural co-operative societies at the auctions and markets held 
in the name of the State, the departments, the communes and the public 
benevolent institutions. 

M. F^ernand David further asks that llie co-operative societies be 
protected against excessive fiscal cliarges and joins in the criticisms that 
have been made as to the exaggeration of the charges imposed on the 
co-operative societies receiving advances from the State, through the 
obligation of the regional banks to demand a mcw'’tgage on their rea} 
estate as guarantee of repayment of these advances U) and in the 
proposal to render the registration of the morlgage ojitional or to reduce 
its cost. 


( i) See Bulletin, no III, 31st December, 1910, p. 313. 

(2) See Bulletin, no I, 30th September, 1910, p. 323. 

(3) See Bulletin, no II, Oetober-NoYember, 1910, p* 205. 

(4) See Bulletin, no III, 3igt Peeember, 1910, p. 227, 
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He also shows the necessity of a severer control over the co-operative 
gocieties benefiting by State Credits : this is, in the first place, the office 
of the regional banks whicl) are responsible for the advance's, but the State 
Department granting them might advantag(*oiisly insdtule a contrefi on 
the spot to be entrusted to the professors of agriculture. 

The Chamber accepted these juoposals during the discussion f»n the 
agricultural estimates, in which the sui)ject of the co-operative socu'lies was 
treated at length. M. Albeit Motin dealt s}K*cially with the f}i(iiihes{i) 
of Jura and Franeiie ('omte (to-da) about r,8ou). He signalised the dan- 
gers that threaten the e\isten<e of these anci('nl a^so^ iatious. The (iruyere 
cheese industiy lias been imjjeiilled by certain v illage dissensions but still 
more by economic causes: the necessity of renewal of imyilcments, of re- 
constructing the chil(‘t, and the diffi(uUy of finding good fruitinSs The 
Swiss have come to instal themsehes as manufacturers and have com- 
posed the village diifcrences, while rediu ing the former associates to the 
rank of suppliers. 

M. Charles Dumont, presenter of the General Report, answered that 
this danger was more ]iressiiig four or five years ago tiian at ]/ies(‘nl. 
The true cause of the crisis was the exaction on the fiail of the consumers 
who demanded a gruyere of s})ecial M>usistency, with holes, similarly to 
the Swiss enimenthal. The V\‘ki\\c:\\ J) iiitih cs had some difficulty in accom- 
modating themselves to tliis form of production dem<inded by tlie (on- 
sumers ; but thanks to the t irovernment assistance which allowed of their 
sending an apprentice t(> the school of Riitli, near Berne, tlianks also to 
the National Dairy School atPoligny which prej)ares excellent cheese- makers, 
they now know the process and succeed in producing a gruyere after 
the true emraenthal style. We are then in presence of a renewal of direct 
manufacture by the fruitier cs. As to the arrival of Swiss enter[)rise, it 
has been more beneficial than hurtful : these cheesemakers having learned 
that one could make an autlicntic enimenthal of French Milk, urged by 
the advantage of paying no customs or transport charges have come to 
make cheese on the plateaux of the Doitbs, in the valley of the Nege, etc. ; 
and this is a great advantage for the mountain dairies. 

M. Metin recognised that association for the sale of milk and for cheese 
manufacture is beginning to recover. In his opinion, the chief remedy lies 
in municipalisation or in municipalisation and co-operation. With reference 
to this, he mentioned a commune of the arrondissement of Besanyon that 
quite recently seat its mayor and two delegates into Switzerland to study 
the manufacture of cheese and has constructed a model chfilet. This com- 
bined action of municipalisation and co-operation should also be applied 
to cattle rearing and selection. He recalled, with regard to this, the 


(i) Se* Bulletin, no III, 31st December, 1910, p. 230, 
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communal livestock proposal presented by M. Fran9ois Qu6ry, having for 
its object the obtaining, for deserving farmers, without caution money, 
as many head of selected cattle as they could conveniently tend, nourish 
and maintain and this with guarantee to the lender This proposal was 
rejected by the Senate; and one of the arguments put forward was that 
one should not furnish cheap agricultural credit to the communes as is 
done for private persons. It is objected that the repayment of the money 
received out of the funds lor agricultural credit would impose burdens on 
all the inhabitants for the advantage of the cattle farmers : the consequence 
of this doctrine, said M. Metin, is that the commune, desirous of construct- 
ing a model chalet and not in possession of sufficient reserve funds, not 
being able to apply for the credit for the co-operative societies, must borrow 
3 % or 4 %. He hoped then that the Minister of Agriculture would 
arrange with the Minister of Labour and Social Thrift, to offer country 
democracy the same advantages enjoyed by that of the towns. 

§ 4. The Qaestion of Superphosphates and Co-operation. 

We have already noted in the preceding Bulletin (i) that for some 
time there has been observable in the Frencli agricultuial world a great 
agitation against the Irauds in connection with and the high price of su- 
f)erphosphates, and that the creation of co-operative factories is considered 
as the most efficacious means for remedying this state of things. 

The matter was treated at length in the Chambei in the discussion 
on the agricultural estimates, and quite spec.iallv by M. Tournan and 
M. Jacques-Louis Dumesnil, who attempted to show that the high price 
of superphosphates is an artificial creation of coalitions, of the manufac- 
turers’ trust, an organization which must be combatted to the death because 
it speculates in a material that may be considered as the “ bread of agri- 
culture ”, 

“ It is the St. Gobain Company, said M, Tournan, that, by its power, 
has imposed its will on all the other factories: in fact of 1,300,000 or 

1.400.000 tons of superphosphates annually produced in France, it produces 

800.000 or 900,000 tons. It has almost the monopoly of the pyrites and 
consequently of the sulphuric acid which enters so largely into the manu- 
facture of the superphosphates. In this way, it has been able to extend 
its dominion over the whole industry. The agricultural syndicates tried 
to defend themselves and it resolved to fight them to the death: it rallied 
to it the other manufacturers and contracted the agreement of 1900 which 
united together not only the French producers but the Belgian with them. The 
small manufacturers were obliged to make real contracts, with penalties etc. 

(i) See^Bulletm no. III. 3i8t December, 1910, pag. 294, 
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In consequence of a judicial imiuiry certain modifications have been made 
in the mode of the coalition, but the large manufacturers are still complete 
masters of this industry. 

Besides having provoked the rise in price, the agreement, adds M. Tour- 
nan, strove to deprive the farmers of their means of defence; it has tried 
to detach them from the agricultural syndicates; not only does it impose 
on the syndicates conditions as hard as on simply private peisons, but it 
combines with the manure dealers to whom it grants a secret rebate on 
the common price. 

M. Dior, president of the Professional Syndicate of Superphosphate 
Manufacturers, defended the superphosphate manufacturers from the charge 
of having constituted a trust both for France and with the Belgians; he 
declares that all attempts made by these latter have failed. There only exists 
an understanding among the French makers, an understanding constituting 
a legitimate defence against foreign competition, French suj>erphosphatc 
industry not being protected by any customs tariff. Besidts if the French 
factories, says M. Dior (x), were tempted to unjustifiably high prices, they 
would soon be brought back to wisdom, by an increase of foreign im- 
portation to the detriment of their production. 

Besides the understanding has not resulted in excessive prices and has 
only realised modest profits, there are societies that have not paid a cent- 
ime as dividend to their shareholders, even during the years in which the 
prices were high, because those years, happy for them as regards the price 
of sale, were not so from the point of view of the price of production 
A factor, of which account must be taken, and which the opposition has 
not sufficiently considered, says M. Dior, is the cost of the raw material. 

M. Jacques-Louis Dumesnil shows, in his turn, that the rise in price 
is not due to the increase in that of the raw material. In 1905, mineral 
superphosphate 13-15 was sold for agricultural use at 33 centimes the degree, 
or 4 frs. 50 c. the 190 kgs. In 1908, and since then the price has scarcely 
varied, the same superphosphate was sold at 48 centimes ; 6 frs. 50 c. the 100 
kgs. for the same use, or with an increase of 2 frs. per 100 kgs., or 45%. 

The reason given for this increase of price is the rise in price of 
phosphates which is 80 centimes per 100 kgs. Now in the manufacture 
of superphosphate the pliosphate enters for 50 %, the increase is therefore 
40 centimes per 1 00 kgs. The rise in price of sulphuric acid has not been 
considerable, and the same may be said of the manure sacks and the coal. 

This increase of 2 francs was then by no means justified by the rise 
in price of the raw material which was only increased by 50 centimes per 
100 kgs at the maximum. 

(t) p«bliih«d by M. Pior in the honomique ^Economic Rcformi) of 

Ftbruiiry, 1911. 
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The rise in price, of which complaint is made, is then artificial, and 
the farmers ask for measures to be taken against it. What are these 
remedies to be ? 

Some are in favour of the establishment of a tax similar to that on 
bread, a tax which seems to them the more justifiable, as the superphos- 
phate is an article of the first necessity for agriculture. Others ask for 
the nationalisation of this industry so that the superphosphate may be pro- 
vided at cost price : others at last for the creation of some Slate factories 
to compete against the private industry and serve as a check upon it. 
But the remedy which seems most practical, is the creation of co-operative 
factories which have given good results in England, Belgium and, above 
all, in Italy, where these institutions have shown that they could victor- 
iously resist against industrial crises. The French, says M. Tournan, are 
capable of directing large co operative undertakings; there exist, in fact, 
at this moment, sugar factories of which the initial capital is several hun- 
dred thousand francs. A factory capable ol producing 10,000 tons of su- 
perphosphate the year would not require a capital of more than 350,000 frs. 
Recent improvements in implements permit of a large reduction in the 
('ost of manufacture* this price w^hich, in France, amounts to 15,20 and 
even 25 centimes per 100 kgs may fall to 5 centimes. With the employ- 
ment of new implements, three men suffice for the manipulation of 10,000 
tons of superphosphate; the limited number of the staff would easily permit 
of limiting or even suspending production in case the existing superphos- 
])hate companies should combine against the nascent co-operative society. 

Under these conditions this industiy^ is quite within the reach of the 
iarmers, and if they have not yet undertaken it, it is because they would 
have been obliged to find at the start all the capital necessary, and they 
could not have recourse to the agricultural credit banks. The constitution 
must then be made easy for them. With regard to it, M. Tournan pre- 
sented the following resolution: ‘‘The Chamber invites the Government 
to accord the benefit of the provisions of the law of the 29th December, 
1906 (i) to the co-operative societies formed by farmers for the manufac- 
ture of manures, 

The law of 1906 which reserves to the agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties a part of the advances placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
Agriculture by the Bank of France, had not provided for the class of oper- 
ation at present under consideration. M. Tournan, however, thinks that 
this law is large enough to include this new class of societies. In fact, 
art. 4 says that “ Agricultural co-operative societies constituted with a view 
to effecting or facili&ting any operations of production, etc., ” may re- 
ceive such advances. 

(i) See Bulletin No. Ill, 31st. December, 1910, page 226. 

5 
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Now, added be in his speech in the Chamber, this manufacture of man- 
ures enters into this class: it is not an industrial occupation, as some have 
wished to object, but agricultural, because it is the agriculturists who are 
uniting to obtain for themselves materials useful in agriculture. 

M. Raynaud, Minister of Agriculture, declared tliat he was not op- 
posed to the principle of M. Tournan' s proposal, but, as it was interpreting 
the law in a new sense, he was desirous of having the opinion of the Agri- 
cultural Commission, and, if necessary, that of the Chamber. 

The resolution proposed by M Tom nan has been sent on to the Agri- 
cultural Commission. 
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2. Co-operation in Viticulture in the Department of Algiers. 

The “ co-operative wine society is, as is well known, one of the forms 
of Agricultural Co-operation presenting the most serious difficulties, both 
on account of the individualistic character of the parties concerned, and 
on account of the nature of the produce with which it has to deal. 

In fact, we have seen that in Italy the co-operati\e wine societies, born 
under the happiest auspices, ha\e had to face repealed crises, we mav 
see that, even in (jermany, in the Valley of the Rhine, and in Portugal, this 
torm of co-operative society has had no great success, and in PVance its 
progress is very slow, considering that the nuiuber of these groups to-day* 
does not exceed forty. 

It wall then be very interesting to study the manner in wdiich this 
highly important form of association began, and, in the sjiace of a iew^ 
years, has succeeded in ('onsolidating itself, in certain territories of Northern 
Africa, and, more particularly, in th<' Depaitmcnt of Algiers. 

According to a study recently puldished in the Revue de Viiicul- 
hire (i) by M. Roger Mares, who quotes from many sourc'es, eight co- 
operative wine societies w^ere w’orking in this department at the tlate oi the 
last vintage: 300 wane farmers are members of these societies and they 
have produced 90,000 hectolitres o{ wane Let us iollow w riter in his 
interesting review. 

The movement began five years ago, and, at its stait, recei\e<l en- 
couragement from the Colonial Administration and especially from the pro- 
pagandism of the Agricultural Departmental Prufessem 'The De[)artment, 
it is true, presented favourable conditions, such as the decidedly French 
character of its population and the large number of small wine farmers; 
there were great obstacles, how^ev^er, to any co-operative organization • the 
distance between farmer and farmer, the w^ant of any close bond of union 
among the colonists, coming from e\cry part of Prance or of Europe, the 
financial difficulties in new countries, where the colonist must entirely 
create his farm, and, finally, the hostile interest of the great grape pur 
chasers. 

We shall now see how' all these obstacles were overcome The first 
attempt to form a co-operative wane making society was made in 1905, in 
the village of Dupleix: the colonists, who arrived there in 1897, had found 

(i) Revue de ViUmUttre^ Pans, nos. 88$, 8S7, 888, 889. This piUjIication contains 
numerous illustrations, plans, etc 
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rich soil, a healthy climate, and facilities for export by sea« Soon, 28 small 
vineyards, of a total area of 60 hectares, combined together : and they had 
to arrange for fermentation in the open air in old broken-do wn wagons, or else 
sell the grapes at 4 francs the 100 kilogrammes, at 12 kilometres distance. 
But ior retail sale to workmen on the roads and bridges, they must have 
been ruined. But this market was to be lost with the termination of the 
colonization works. The moment was then suitable, for the colonists of 
Dupleix, who alieady had a mutual credit bank (i), to unite in a viticull- 
ural co-operative society. But the first point was to find the funds for 
building a large well equipped cellar. A cellar was required able to 
contain 4, ckx > hectolitres and vats for about 1,000 hectolitres; for these 
constructions 30,000 francs were necessary. The legal constitution of the 
society only requiring payment of the first quarter, or 7,500 francs, the 
local mutual credit banks consented to advance this sum to the future 
members. A call for a second quarter of the capital made after the 
vintage, would allow of payment of a second account to the contractor. 

To-day, it would be possible, profiting by the advantages that the 
Law of the 29th December, 1906 (2) grants, to pay the second half of the 
costs by arranging a long term loan with the Regional Bank ; but at that 
date the co-operative societies had to pay their debts by means of annual 
deductions from their harvest gains. 

The Dupleix Society, having no other scope than collective wine-making, 
bad scarcely need of money except for paying the labourers, and the Local 
Mutual Credit Bank offered to advance it. 

But another serious difficulty had to be overcome : the mutual distrust 
of the colonists for each other. This difficulty was surmounted by tlie 
introduction into the regulations of very severe provisions with regard to 
the contributions of capital and the selection of the grapes; with regard 
also to the vintage and wine-making work, etc. Thanks to these measures 
the members, in five years have never had to call into action the arbi- 
tration committee provided for in the regulations. 

The most difficult question to solve was that of the division of the 
profits. Algerian wines are sold by the degree: it was then established that 
the grapes should be placed on the weighing machine and tested by the 
gleuconometer, on their arrival at the cellar. Everyone should then re- 
ceive the price of his harvest in proportion to the number of degrees 
brought, that is to say a member who brought 1,000 kilogrammes of 
grapes at 12 degrees should receive the same price as one who brought 
1,200 kilogrammes at 10 degrees. 

(1) The laws on Short Agricultural Credit were extended to Algeria in 1901. See 
Bulktm^ no* III, 31st December, 1910, pp. 219, etc. 

(2) See Bulletin, no. Ill, 31st December, 1910, pag. 226. 
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After overcoming all these fundamental difficulties, on the 5th July, 1905, 
the Dupleix wine-makinf? Co-operative Society was definitely consti- 
tuted, under the form of a limited Society in civil law, of variable capital 
(laws of the 24th July, 1867 and ist August, 1893). According to the ist 
article of its Rules, which have served as a model for the co-operative so- 
cieties created later, its object is to treat the grapes of the personal 
production of its members and to provide for the sale of the produce 
The 30,000 francs forming the initial capital were divided into 300 shares 
of 100 francs each, 25 francs paid up. The interest is fixed annually by 
the General Meeting and cannot exceed 3 %. The expenses of making 
and storing the wine, as well as those in connection with the sale, form a 
cnarge against the Society. To pay these expenses, the interest and the 
annuities for extinction of debt on the capital and on the loans, the society 
retains i franc per hectolitre of wine. If, after paying the expenses, there 
is an excess, half is paid into the reserve fund, and tne surplus is divided 
among the members in proportion to the number of hectolitres dealt with 
by the society. In case of insufficient receipts, the society may raise the 
amount retained. 

Of 30 wine-farmers inhabiting the village, 2cS contril>uted to the foun- 
dation of the co-operative wine society. Since then, the number has been 
raised to 32. The cellar had to be built with rigorous economy to make 
the wine and to accommodate 4,cxx> hectolitres. As the country is subject 
to earthquakes, it was decided to construct cylindrical amphonx* in ar- 
moured cement, entirely independent of each other. Eighteen can contain 
from 200 to 220 hectolitres, and 2 from 100 to no The cellar is only 
suitable for large wine vessels and is only provided with the material in- 
dispensable for wine-making (a moveable press, a refrigerator, three pumps, 
another press, a still for distillation of the marc), excluding all material 
for retail sale, or accommodation for bottled wine The Dupleix colo- 
nists, aware of the unfortunate results obtained and the failures that had 
taken place abroad in the case of several wine-m.iking societies that had 
started a complex organization for retail sale of a large stock, the collecl- 
ing and keeping of which is very difficult, and had had to support the 
exactions of a special permanent and costly staff, adopted the system of 
only selling wholesale, leaving it to the trade to find the customers, to 
serve them and to support all the expenses in connection wdlh retail or 
small businesses. This is the course followed later by the other Algerian 
co-operative societies (of Gouraya, Fontaine-du-Genie, Novi, Zurich, etc.) 

The Society has to increase its revenues by the delivery of the best 
wine, by reduction of waste, by increasing the yield of the vintage, i educing 
the general expenses for collective wine making and collective wholesale sale. 

This class of viticultural co-operation has not been slow in showing 
its practical side and its great advantages, not only for the producers who 
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are members, but also for the merchants for whom it has facilitated oper- 
ations by this manner of delivery of goods. 

The co-operative wine cellar finds in agricultural credit its necessary 
complement; not only may the Mutual Credit Bank grant the funds for 
the first installation and the advances necessary for vintaging and wine- 
making, hut it may also play a very important role in warranting their 
shares of the wine in the cellar for members manifesting the desire. And 
it is one of the greatest advantages afforded by the association; in a co- 
operative wine soci(‘ty the wine may be quite safely warranted under the 
supervision and with the guarantee of the society and thanks also to the 
perfect conditions for storing used for the wine. P-ach wine-farmer may 
then immediately enjoy the price of his harvest while with the association 
he keeps all liberty to await the moment t)ropitious for selling. 

Co-operative methods have had a most beneficent influence upon 
the viticultural production of this region ; the colonists, encouraged by 
remunerative prices, strong in the tranquillity they have through the cer- 
tainty of finding the resources they require according as they are needed, 
liberated from the expense of wine-making and wine storing and the worry 
of the sale and delivery, are in a position to give more care to the cul- 
tivation of the vine. 

Thus the wine produced by the Dupleix Society, which in 1905 was 2,300 
hectolitres, rose in 1909 to 4,950 hectolitres. The following figures will 
give an idea of the progress of this co-operative wine society ; 




i()o6 

1907 

1908 

I 9 f >9 

Quantity of wine made. 

2,'500 hect. 

3,000 hect 

3,500 hect. 

3,970 hect. 

4,950 hect. 

Price of sale of wine 

8 fr 50 

8 fr. 50 

10 fr 75 

0 

0 

13 fr- 50 

Expense of w ine-making 

1.495 f*' 

1,950 fi 

2,275 fr. 

2,580 fr 

3,422 fr 

Miscellaneous expenses 

100 fr 

120 fr. 

130 fr 

150 fr 

200 fr 


The wines are always sold about a franc above the price established in 
the region by {private farmers. 

The expense of wine-making, of wine storage, of purchase of phosphates 
and tartaric acid have always remained a little less than 65 centimes per 
hectolitre. This low cost of production is due to the economical manage- 
ment of the cellar which is placed under public protection. There is no 
permanent employee. The manager engages the daily staff necessary at the 
time of the havest. It consists of a European, assisted, if necessary, by 
one or two natives, who undertake the racking and the storage, up to the 
delivery and barrelling of the wine. From this date, the cellar remains 
closed up to the next vintage. • 

The merchants, recognising that matters proceed in the co-operative 
societies in an absolutely correct manner, make their purchases directly, 
for the most part without agents. 
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Experience has shown that the associated wine farmers, without in 
any way changing their custom of selling wholesale, make an annual av- 
erage profit of 2 fr. 50 per hectolitre. 

But wine-making co-operation - adds the writer - has also produced 
considerable benefits from the moral point of view : community of interests 
has almost entirely overcome party spirit, and led to union and concord. 

The happy results obtained by the Dupleix society engaged the wine- 
makers of other localities to imitate their example. The neighbouring 
commune of Gouraya itself, on the 4th June 1907, founded a wine-making 
co-operative society, with a capital of 15,000 frs. and united 22 members, 
whose production was to amount to 5,000 hectolitres. Its cellar contains 
20 vaulted vats in masonry, arranged in double file. The wine cellar is 
equipped with machinery. The 5,472 hectolitres of wine made in 1907 were 
sold at II fr. 50 the hectolitre: the 4,125 hectolitres of 1908 at 10 fr. and 
the 6,000 hectolitres of 1909 at 13. fr. 

The co-operative movement rapidly extended, in spite of the progress 
of the phylloxera which had recently made its appearance. “ The examples 
funiished by our first co-operative societies - said the wine-farmers - have 
shown us that we can pay the initial expenses in four y(*ars out of the 
surplus receipts they bring in. Let us hasten to create them while we 
still have our vineyards: all our care, all our resources, will remain disposable 
for their reconstitution the day that is necessary, and our equipment will 
still be there to increase their yield 

At the end of winter in 190H, the village of Zurich, afterwards the viti- 
cultural centres of Fontaine du Genie, Novi and Alma, in their turn founded 
four new societies. 

It is very interesting tu note the ri^e ol co-operative wine societies 
even in centres long inhabited - as Novi and Fontaine-du-Genie - among 
wine-farmers in very easy circumstances and in possession of excellent material 
for wine-making: it was tlienceforth demonstrated that in four years the 
profits of co-operation must pay all the expenses of a common install- 
ation. So we saw new members take down their tuns and transform their 
cellars into living rooms or stables, others making store-rooms of the rooms 
where their vats used to be, etc. 

The most typical example of this state of mind was given by Fontahie- 
du^Ginte: in this centre, 18 wine-farmers founded a co-operative wine cellar, 
with a capital of 57,000 frs. and constructed a building to hold 1 7,000 hec 
tolitres. The wine-cellar is of circular form: it is furnished with every 
modem appliance for making wine. The wine stored the first year amounted 
to 12,000 hectolitrqp. The cost of wine-making and other expense came 
to 6,600 frs,, or 55c. per hectolitre; but the distillation of the marc gave 
a net profit of 1,791 frs. and the sale of the lees 1,500 frs., altogether 
3 i 29I frs. covering more than half the expenses. 
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The society of Novi consists of 28 wine-farmers, who, in 1910, made 

17.000 hectolitres. Their cellar can hold 20,000 hectolitres. Besides, a 
spxial building contains 20 vats for 250 hectolitres each. This building, 
including all the machinery, was built by contract at the price of 175,000 frs., 
or 7 fr. 50 the hectolitre on delivery. The equipment is entirely me- 
chanical The cost of wine-making was only 15c. per hectolitre. 

The co-operative society of Mahelma, founded last year, has 30 mem- 
bers. Its cellar is built on a new model ; in order to profit by the slope 
of the soil, and to simplify the machinery, the space for the vats is at 
right angles to the cellar (10,000 hect). Thanks to this arrangement, the 
cost, including the 10 vats of 250 hectolitres, and the machinery, is 

100.000 frs. 

The Casiiglmie society consists of 1 13 members: its cellar is adapted 
for 10 vats of 300 hectolitres and 15,000 hectolitres in amphorse: it is 
arranged for double this amount and may hold 30,000 hectolitres. Also 
the machinery with which it is equipped is provided to suit a production 
of this importance. The cellar exhibits a special arrangement also rend- 
ered possible by the configuration of the soil; it has 4 rows of amphorae. 
The cellar was built by contract for 216,000 frs. The first year the So- 
ciety made 13,000 hectolitres of wine. 

The principle determining the choice of site for the co-operative cellar, 
is solely based upon the economy to be realised in the cost of transjx)rt. 
As far as possible they have been placed in the neighbourhood of a railway 
station, or even on the sea shore, as at Dupleix. 

Those CO operative societies that have been constituted under the form of 
limited liability societies of variable capital enjoy important fiscal facilities 
which have been granted them by the Colonial Administration : they have 
not to pay licence of any kind. Further, each member has the right to 
30 litres of alcohol free of duty after the distillation of the marc, for all 
distillation of the husks is excluded. 

The wine making co-operative societies of Algeria are carried on rig- 
idly upon mutual principles: exclusion of all capitalistic interference, active 
and unpaid participation of all members. They, must, however, not be di- 
verted from their rdle which is making wine from grapes: the sale of the 
goods, as its consequence , demands a staff and a costly organization, which, it 
seems, in Algeria, must the rather remain in the hands of the wholesale 
trade since two thirds of the produce are exported. 

The check sustained by certain foreign co-operative societies who under- 
took too great an expense in staff and material, was a good warning; so 
the Algerian co-operative societies have kept to a moderj^te form, approaching 
that of the Cantma Sociale Ottavi, without, however, the organization of 
the home and foreign sale. 






ITALY. 

RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organizations. 


1 A Federation of all the Co-operative Wine Societies of the Kiog^dom and 
the Work of the Government in their Behalf. — On the initiative of the Italian 
Viticulturists’ Society, the seat «>f which is at Casale Monferrato, the plan 
has been formed ot the constitution of a Federation of all the Co-operative 
Wine Societies of the Kingdom. The Ministry of Agriculture, with the 
object of encouraging the most deserving, has published a prize competition 
for the preparation of table Mines of invariable type: this competition is noM^ 
going on. The Commission of Inquiry into the conditions of the M’ine in- 
dustry has expressed the wish that a new fund be placed on the Estimates 
for subsidies to favour the establishment of co-ojierative wane cellars, taking 
count of the improvement of the produce rather than of the increase ol 
production. Further, the Ministry itself is preparing a Report upon the 
action which it is taking against the adulteration of wines and in the next 
Meeting of the Superior Council of Agriculture a proposal will be made 
fof the formation of a special body of inspectors. 


2. Agricultural Societies and Cousortiums in the Basilicata Rewarded. — 

The Commission, appointed by the Ministry of , Agriculture to judge in 
the two prize ^competitions instituted by Ministerial Decree oi the 27th 
November, 1908, one among the Agricultural Consortiums and the other 
among the Agricultural Societies of the Basilicata, has proposed a reward 
to the Consortium of Grassano, “ both on account of the number of its 
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membors and the amount of its assets, and for the amount of business 
done by it, and the care with which it sees to the employment for 
agricultural purposes of the loans granted to it It has also proposed 
prizes of frs. i,ooo for the Consortiums of Potenza and Maratea. 

As to the competitions among the Agricultural Societies, in which 
thirteen Associations took part, the Commission has proposed to the Minister 
to grant the first prize to the Venosa Society, which “ both for the very 
large number of its members (507), and the total amount of its business, 
and the manner in which it has adapted itself to its new duties and 
performs them, must be considered as one of the most important agricultural 
credit institutions of the Basilicata ” ; it has proposed, further, to assign 
a second prize to the Montemilone Agricultural Society “ which, although 
to a lesser degree, ])0ssesses the same qualities as that of Venosa ” ; another 
second prize to the limited liability Agricultural Society of Matera; and 
lastly, third prizes to the Montalbano and Potenza Agricultural Societies. 

The Minister of Agriculture has approved the proposals of the Com- 
mission. 

(Summarised fiom the Gaizetta UfjiihiU del Regno (Official (mrette of the 
Kingdom), Rome, no. 299, i6th ]>)ecembe!, I910) 


3. The Provincial Administration of Rome in Behalf of Agricultural (^Hiperation: 
The First Professorship of Co-operation and Labonr. — The President of the 
Provincial Deputation of Rome, expounded the Agricultural programme 
of the Administration in one of the last sittings of the Provincial Council. 

Let us mention among the various proposals announced that of complet- 
ing the work of the itinerant professorhips of Agriculture by another 
itinerant professorship, to be called : Professorship of Co-operation and of 
Labour. 

It must actively propagate the \ rinciples of reciprocity, thrift and 
co-operation throughout the Province: it must also urge the foundation o 
co-operative institutions of agricultural character, supervise the working 
of those already existing and complete them ; aid in the solution of conflicts 
arising in agricultural labour, whether they be between individuals or 
groups, and provide for arbitration in the case of such conflicts ; and 
institute a kind of Exchange for agricultural labour so as to regulate the 
migratory movement of rural populations, according to the supply and 
demand of the different parts of the Province. 

(Surnmnnsed fiom // Po/>ol<i Rmne, no. I>«cembei 1910). 
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2. Work of the Federations, Central Institutions of the Co-operative 
Societies and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 

I. Progress made by the National League of Co-operative Societies and the 
Italian Federation of the Mutual Aid Societies in the last ten Years. — The 

“ Co-operazione Itahana ”, the official organ of the Alliance between the 
National League of the Co-operative Societies and the Italian Federation 
of Mutual Aid Societies, in the last number for the year, publishes the 
results of the work of the Alliance from 1901 to the 31st December, 1910. 
vVe reproduce some of these results 


ledcrated and S 

ubscril/ing Societies 

Requests 
ff r Information 

\ e r 

Co r)}>frdtive 
Sorjfties 

Mutual 

Societies 

Suliscnbinc: 

lotal 

1 egal 

Admini:»tra> 

tive 

1901 

^86 

548 


1,134 

833 


1902 

639 

573 


1 212 

1,04b 


1903 

830 

720 


1,550 

I, 2 c 8 


1904 

1,080 

733 


1,813 

1,422 

227 

>905 

1,297 

745 


2,042 

1,210 

302 

1906 

1,280 

5^)0 

234 

2,104 

i >457 

262 

1907 

1,416 

59 Q 

^55 

2,270 

I 7^2 

250 

1908 

1,583 

587 1 

282 

2,452 

1, 47 b 

265 

1909 

1,790 

708 

1,081 

3.579 

1,707 

1 32 * 

1 1910 

*,933 

783 

970 

3,686 

(I) 1.970 

(2) 477 

(i) Of which x, 2<)6 written, verba! and S4 published i« the paper 

ia) By letter, loa, inspections uf balance sheets, is^i, verbal, 1:85, practu.al examples in the journal, 35. 
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Journal La Cooperazione 

Italiana 

(*) 


Year 

Copies 

Printed 

Double 

Numbers 

Supplements 

1901 

Li 

0 

0 

3 

5 




1902 

2,500 

9 

3 

1903 ■ 

3,000 

1 1 

12 

1904 • 

3,300 

18 

8 

1905 ■ 

3,600 

14 

20 

1906 

4,000 

5 

32 

1907 

4,400 

3 

33 

1908 

4,700 

6 

42 

1909 

5,000 

14 

39 

1910 

6,000 

22 

26 

(i) By jncaji'5 of this publication the National League of Italian Co-operative Soct<‘tIc^ promotes the 

cause of co-oper.itive and mutual principles 





Amongst the new engagements ” this National Organization has un- 
dertaken for the future, let us note the following: “ A better organization 
of the vService of Inspection of the Administration and Accounts, more in- 
tense propagandism in behalf of the weekly journal, Cooperazione iialiarm 
to consist permanently of 8 pages from the ist January, 1911 

(Summarised from the Cooperazione Italiana (Italian Co-operation), Milan, 
No. 911,31st December, 1910). 


2. The Agenda for the Ordinary General Meeting of the Italian Pariners* Soc- 
iety, in 1911. — On the proposal of the President of the Society, the Hon. 
Marquis Raffaele Cappelli, it was decided at the meeting of the Board of 
Management of the 28th November, 1910, that the ordinary General Meeting 
of 1911 should take place on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th February. Intending 
to publish at a convenient moment, a full report, we shall now give the 
agenda ; 

!• President's Report for 1910; 

2. Prof. A. Buttini : Speech “ on the Campbell Method for Retaining 
Humidity in Dry Soils ; 
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3. Prof. P. Ferrari: Report ** on the Bill, of Ministerial Initiative, for 
the Obligatory Insurance of Peasants against Accidents in Labour 

4. Prof. P. Frizzati: Communication '' upon the Administration of the 
Agricultural Property of the Charitable Endowments ” ; 

5. Deputy G. B. Miliani: Report “ on the New Forestry Legislation 
and its Application ’’ ; 

6. Deputy G. B. Miliani : Speech '' on Viticulture and Winemaking 
in the Province of Mendoza (Argentine Republic) ,, ; 

7. Prof. B. Moreschi : Report on the Zootechnic Problem and the 
Duties of Farmers ; 

8. Prof. F. Virgili : Report “ on the Results of Tobacco Culture in 
Italy ” ; 

9. Members’ Communications ; 

10. Approval of the Accounts for 1910; 

rr. Approval of the Estimates lor 1911; 

12. Iriection of the Presidents, Vice-presidents, the Members of the 
Board of Management, of the Divisions, and the Cen?>ors, whose mandate 
is expired. 

On the 25th February, there will be an excursion to visit some farms 
of the Roman Campagna. 

The State Railways, and those of private companies having services 
in common with the State, and the State-aided Navigation Societies, have 
granted reduced prices for return tickets, foi the following dates: 

Forward: from the 15th to the 24th February, 1911. 

Return: from the 22nd to the 28th February, 1911. 

(Summarised fi om the BoUcUino QuimiictnaU della Soiieta de:^li irolto} i 

Itahani, Rome No. i, 15th January, IQI i). 


3 . Pragramme of Work, for I9H, of the Lombard Agricultural Society and the 
meeting of the Milan Agricultural Comizio. — In the meeting of the 28th December 
last, the President of the Society, in the name of the Board of Manage- 
ment, communicated the programme of work for 1911 to the members. 
Among the different undertakings comprised, let us mention the principal 
and the most urgent. 

The continually increasing deficiency of labour and the rise in its 
price which comes as a consequence, has induced the Society to study 
“ the cost of labbur in relation to the price of produce, to the financial 
possibilities of the enterprises and the new rate of hire of land The Com- 
mission, entrusted with this study, is already at work, guiding itself by 
reliable data taken from the financial statements of various undertakings of 
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lower Lombardy, vaiying in their position, their extent and the method 
according to which they are organi2ed. The result of their researches should 
serve as a guide for future renewals of leases 

A specially important project is that of starting a “ competition amongst 
the farmers who apply electricity in their work, as motive force for raising 
water, ploughing, or in dairy machines, etc. d'his competition was sug- 
gested by the thought: whether it would be possible to make large use 
of that electric energy, now traversing the country, on its way to be 
used in the town industries, and to work the agricultural machines with 
it, so as to make up, at least in part, for the want of labourers. Another 
competition will he organized for a “ model stable ” to accommodate a 
certain number of dairy cows and “ to unite with economy in expense also 
the simplification of service and to corres[)on(I perfectly with hygienic re- 
quirements 

The Lombard Mutual Society (already mentioned in tlie first number 
of the Bulletin, pp. 299 and 344) has proposed another absolutely and really 
immediately urgent m.itier 'o he studied by the Agricultural Society. This 
is with reference to the insurance of peasants against act identic, as a law ren 
dering this insurance obligatory is on the point of being promulgated. 
For this purpose, a special Commission has been ,i])poinled, entrusted with 
the examination of the bill in question, presented, last December, to the 
Senate by the Ministers l.uzzatti and Raineri, a bill that we are dealing 
with in a special notice in this number of the Bulletin, to which we refer 
our reader; the conclusions of this Commission, also entrusted with the 
preparation of a model of insurance contract for adoption in Lombardy 
based upon the above mentioned bill, will be laid •’before the Parliament- 
ary Commission and before the (jovernment. In regard to cheese making, 
the association proposes taking part in the fifth meeting of the Interna 
tional Dairy P'ederatioii, in order to learn and <ifterwar(ls publish for Italy 
the progress made in the manufacture of cheese in the whole world. And 
since the quality of grana (Parmesan cheese), famous through all Lom- 
bardy, depends principally on tlie casari (cheese makers) a prize compet- 
ition is being arranged for them. 

The Association further, proposes to grant a subvention of 1,000 francs 
to the “ Co-operative society for the production of native bulls of brown 
race, and the establishment of service stations constituted as consortiums 
a society in course oi formation which will be encouraged by the pro- 
vincial Commission of Livestock Improvement, by the Itinerant Agricul- 
tural professorship and by the Agricultural Society of Lombardy itself. 

The Association has, further, the intention of occupying itself, in 1911, 
as in the past, with the bills, concerning agriculture generally, which are 
presented to Parliament, beginning with that on redhibitory defects in 
contracts of purchase of domestic animals 'b It also will concern itself 
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with the ever present question ” of the representation of the farmers in 
the Superior Council of Labour and, g^enerally, with the legal representa- 
t on of Agriculture. 

A few days after the ( reneral Meetinjt» of the Agricultural Society of 
Lombardy, the headquarters of which are at Milan, that of the Agricul- 
tural Comi^io of the same city was held. The President spoke of the 
work accomplished by the Comizio in the course of the previous year, 
mentioning its action with regard to the metayers’ contracts, its propagand- 
ism in favour of the registration of peasants in the National Thrift So- 
ciety, the courses of protessional instruction in the country, the training 
schools and schools of domestic economy, the telephonic communication 
established betwef^n all the communes of the Province (of which we have 
already spoken in the 3rd Number of the Bulletin, p. 369), the study ot 
the commercial treaties, the studies on tlie composition of the Superior 
Council of Labour, and on the fanners’ income tax; and concluded by 
piitUnt> before the meeting the desiies of the agricultural classes recently 
[)resealed to the Minister of Agjic'ulturc and already indicated b) us in 
the 3rd Number of the fjollehn, p. 361. 

There followed an ample discussion upon the serious problem of the 
('ontagious epidemic afi/i/ha, i aging at this moment in the Lombard country 
districts, and causing, with other effects, a rise of price in me^at, and, it 
was unanimously derided, to invite (he (k)vernmcnt to i>e most rigorous 
in its action with regard to the control of cattle. 

( Summfiri'^e<i froin the BnHetimo dell' Agncoltura - ih gann della Sotieia 
ill Lomhardm, Milan, No. 20th. January, lOli) 


4. The Oeneral Meeting of the Friuli Agricultural Association. - This 
meeting at which all Agricultural Friuli ” was represented, was held at 
Udine on the 20th December, 1910. The Secretary read the Report on 
the work of the Association for the year 1909. We extract some details. 
The “ Committee of Purchase ” in 1909 “ a year of exceptional crises from 
every point of view ’’ displayed very remarkable activity; the total busi- 
ness done by it (outgoings and incomings) amounting to about five mil- 
lion francs. 

The “ Machine Department has added to its former duties the sale 
of machines and implements for dairy work, by which the Friuli dairies 
have profited lafgely. As in previous years, also in 1909, several “ exper- 
imental trials of machinery ” were organized, in order to popularise their 
use^ and, on account of their importance, the Association took part in the 
Udine, Cividale, Martignaccio, Nimis and Tolmezzo shows. It also largely 
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extended agricultural instruction in all its forms. A special study was 
made of Experiments in Agriculture and several experimental model 
farms were established. 

With regard to the progress of the cheese industry, the work of the 
cheese making department could not have been more efficient: in 1909, 
in fact, it co-operated in the organization of 15 new “ co-operative dairies 
and 3 shows of milk produce. Almost every day lectures were given and 
visits paid to the dairies, for the arrangement of rational equipment, con- 
struction of hygienic locales, control of milk, and improvement in the 
treatment of the manufactured articles. The theoretical and practical course 
of study of the manufacture of cheese at the Dairy School at Piano 
d'Arta was also much frequented. The Association, also, specially con- 
cerned itself with the progress of zootechnics and especially with the 
breeding of horned cattle, which is of great importance in Friuli. For 
this object, it has organized zootechnic lecture.s, competitions for the good 
maintenance of stables, Cattle-breeders’ Societies, and Mutual Cattle Insur- 
ance Societies. It took its share in the Provincial Cattle Show ” held 
at Udine, collecting and awarding prizes in money for an amount of 10,000 
francs, and 150 medals. It also concerned itself with pisciculture and the 
extension of fruit tree planting. It contended against the phylloxera and 
the diaspis pentagona 

It also very usefully extended its sphere of action to Agricultural Stat- 
istics; the Ministry of Agriculture has even assigned it a regular sub- 
vention for this work and has appointed the Secretary of the Association 
Provincial Royal Commissioner for these statistics. With the help of its 
circulating Agricultural Libraries, now 6 in number, instituted at the head 
quarters of ea:h department, and supported by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Association has been able to circulate among the farmers a large 
number of Agricultural works. 

But we must still mention other undertakings: thus, in the name ot 
the most important agricultural institutions of Italy, the Association pre- 
sented to Parliament a petition with regard to the legal proof of owner- 
ship, which was included in the programme of the Agricultural Parliament- 
ary Committee; it prepared special projects for the foundation of societies 
for the collective purchase and use of agricultural machines and for col- 
lective action of all the Italian Associations for purchase of superphos- 
phates by single contract; it replied to the Royal Commission for the 
study of the condition of Italian sericiculture (see the conclusions and 
proposals of this Commission in the 2nd number of the Bulletin, p. 126) 
publishing a monograph on the system of silkworm-rearJIig in Friuli, a 
monograph that the Ministry of Agriculture has arranged for the diffusion 
of in Sputhem Italy and the Islands; it took part in every movement for 
the organixption of credit for the co-operative institutions, for obligatory 
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insurance in Agriculture, for the creation of an independent Ministry of 
Agriculture, and the revision of the tariffs for carriage of Agricultural 
goods and collective sales; it, finally, participated in the organization of 
Agricultural Federations of various kinds. ^ 

(Summarised from the Relazione sulPattivita delt Associazione Agraria Rriu- 
lana ncir ultimo esercizio V Amico del Contadino^ Supplement to the 
Bollcttino deir Aisociazione Agraria Friulana (Report on the Work of 
the Friuli Agricultural Association m its last financial year, published 
in . The Peasants’ Friend, Supplement to the Bulletin of the Friuli 
Agricultural Association), Udine, No. 52, 24th. December, 1910). 


5. The Third National Congress of Co-operative Dairies. — In the 3rd Num- 
ber of the Bulletin, page 364, we have alieady given the date and place 
of meeting of the 3rd National Congress of Co-operative Dairies together 
with the subjects to be treated at it. The programme has been com- 
pleted by the following additional conimunicationb: 

“The Internal and External Cleanliness of Cheese’’; 

“The Agricultural Mutual Societies and the Co-operative Dairies”; 

“ Sub-products of Southern Cheese-making ” ; 

(Summarised fiom the Cascificio Modcrno ~ Ofgano delV Unione Nazto- 
nale dclk Latterie Sociali Cooperative (Modern Cheese-making), 
Pincenza, no. 2, 15th January, 1911). 

6. The Recent Vote of the Consortlnnis for Action against the Phylloxera 
and a new Federation in the Province of Verona. — Doctor Cavazza, in an 
article, entitled “ Future of the Anti-phylloxera Consortiums ”, j^ublished 
in the Sunday Journal of Agriculture, signalises the tendency now exhibited 
by these bodies, even in Italy, to extend their action to the defence of 
all agricultural produce, against all sorts of parasitic disease or infection, 
that by their extension and seriousness acquire the character of public 
calamities. The writer expresses himself as follows: the Anti-phylloxera 
Consortiums must extend their action not only to everything connec- 
ted with the defence, the progress and the equilibrium of viticulture, 
but also with the defence of other kinds of culture not less important 
than that of the vine and that may be threatened by parasitic invasions, 
against which a simultaneous and general action, through the whole ter- 
ritory infested, ak)ne permits of the desired end being attained. “ Con- 
formably with these principles the Provincial Agricultural Office of Bo- 
logna has already prepared the scheme of rules for a Consortium, which 
the Provincial Council approved last November and of which we ^poke 
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in the 3rd number of the Bulletin, page 373. Further, the Anti-phylloxera 
consortiums of Piedmont, following the initiative of several agricultural 
cornizii, recently held a meeting for the same purpose, at the headquarters 
of the Turin Agricultural Comizio, which a very large number of persons 
interested in this question attended. After a long discussion, the meeting 
unanimously passed a motion, in which, among others, the following de- 
sires were expressed: 

1. To render the constitution of the Consortiums more expeditious 
and easier; 

2. To leave them power to provide for defence against the phylloxera 
and lor any other form of defence and advancement of viticulture, in the way 
they shall judge most opportune, under the supervision of the Government; 

3. To give the Consortiums power to provide themselves with the 
means necessary for their programme of work, by la)nng the associates 
under a suitable contribution; 

4. That the Government encourage their work, indicating, at the proper 
time, the general rules they must follow and granting them financial as- 
sistance, and not diverting to other uses the funds placetl for this purpose 
on the Ministerial Estimates; 

5. That the Antiphylloxera Consortiums may occupy themselves with 
the defence of all plants against parasites. 

This last desire is based upon the principle already established, that 
it is neither practical nor economical “ 10 invoke a special law for each 
class of parasites, and that it would not be ])ossibie to constitute as many 
consortiums for defence as there are parasites. 

We have thought well to indicate this extension of their sphere of 
action to which the Consortiums aspire, and of which we have already 
given examples. Meanwhile, there has just been constituted at Verona 
a Federation of the Anti-phylloxera consortiums to which all those of the 
Province have adhered. 

(Summarised fiom the Bollettino Quindicinah della Sociefa dcgli 

coliori ftaliani (Fortnightly Bulletin of the Italian Farmers’ So- 
ciety), Rome, no. i, 15th January, 19 ii and Giornale di Agrtcoltura 
della Domenica (Sunday Agricultural Journal), riacen7a, no. 3, 
15th January, 19 1 1). 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 

I. A Speech o! Signor Luigi Luzzatti on Co-operation in Italy. — Recently 
the representatives of the Italian co-operative societie^' rendered solemn 
homage to Signor Luigi Luzzatti, “untiring apostle of the principle of 
Co-operation and now Prime Minister and Minister for Home Affairs, 
presenting him with a medallion in his honour. 
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Several Ministers, the Mayor of Rome and the Prefect were present 
at the ceremony. 

Signor Luzzatti, after thanking the promoters of this manifestation 
of affection, spoke, as follows, of Italian co-operation: ‘‘ It is now passing 
through a difficult period; it is the object of severe censure, especially 
with regard to the action of the Agricultural Labourers^ Co-operative 
Societies, which, however, constitute the characteristic note and the essen- 
tially national initiative. Do not be anxious: making allowance for the inac- 
curacies on which these criticisms are founded and which originate in po- 
litical passions and ill concealed interests, there still remains some truth 
in them. Social organisms, just like any other, reveal their intrinsic and 
partly curable defects in the period of their full development. 

We must save ourselves from these defects by thrift and sacrifice 
so the great English and German co-operators, our masters, have done. 
There is no triumph without a high sense ol morality. The Milan co- 
operators, now possessing the principal lacLory of gilt lamps, issuing from 
a strike, like so many others, contented themselves, ior long years, with 
lower wages than their comrades: they lived in constant anxiety before 
attaining comfort in the powerful and flourishing factory of which they 
now' are the proprietors. They have given proof also of .mother virtue, 
which seems more difficult and which consists in living harmoniously to- 
gether for a social end, in spite of inevitable religious and political dil- 
ference. 

“ Be good, and tolerant, and w'ith IcvSs difficulty wall you obtain eco- 
nomic power for your co-operative unions. But after having recognised 
your defects, it is not to be denied that co-operation to day is everywhere 
encountering hostility, because it is making its salutary effects felt. 

“ Having passed its infancy, when by reason of its impotence it won 
the praises of competitors, it is now applying itself successfully to combat 
usury in rent by constructing and using popular houses, usury in money 
by popular and rural banks, usury in provisions by distributive societies, 
the usury, finally, of the middlemen by societies for production and labour 
and collective hire, another essentially Italian form for which we are envied. 
The interests affected react, it is inevitable it should be so, in the daily 
war of competition. 

I should venture to say it is an advantage that it is so, since it is in 
tkat the forces worthy to live and to contribute to social pro- 
gress find their education. Co-operation is an economic method, tending 
to realise by the subtle thrift of associated savings, the great effects ob- 
b y the associations of capital, Thes^two methods b oth necess - 
ary: and they^ust live side by ^^e?^*^Whilst we must give high Jpraise 
to the capitalist associations which realise the great economic transforma* 
tlons of gment day civilisation, render capital productive, cut isthmuses, 
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bring continents nearer to each other, exalt the glory and the power of 
our age and the nations illustrious in this competition, carried beyond lim- 
its yet known in history, let us also celebrate these humbler associations, 
children of sacrifice, gathering amongst so many thorns the flower of 
human dignity, that dry tears and do far more than render capital pro- 
ductive and unite continents,., since they render productive and unite the 
hearts of the humble, the honorable and the strong, that live in silence 
and in pain. 

“ But the reproach iwS made against some of these co-operative institu- 
tions (and not without reason, perhaps) that they have deviated from their 
original simplicity, they are accused of pride and intolerance, of partisan- 
ship, of falsifying noble aims, under cover af a name they do not deserve 
to use. A mystic has said: Where there is power ^ {here is sin. The co- 
operative societies, also, growing strong, and leaving their obscurity, have 
a tendency to deviate: they must be submitted then, from time to time, 
to a public examination of conscience. When 1 was Minister of Agricul- 
ture I ordered an inquiry into the action of the Roman co-operative so- 
cieties, which should be now terminated, and I spoke -of the motto: IVho 
loves well chastises lecll. It will be right immediately to prepare a bill 
instituting for the Italian co-operative societies the mutual, sure and sin- 
cere methods of supervision which have contributed to the prosperity of 
German co-operation and of all the countries that have imitated Germany. 

“ With these brief hints I take leave of you with very great gratitude. 
I have sometimes had the happiness to take some efiective steps in favour 
of the workmen. I hope to take others before rendering my account 
to God of the way in which I have passed my mortal life. But in the 
istitutions of which I have provoked the creation, in those I hope to 
encourage and to create, if an exaggerated optimism does not mislead 
me, I am convinced that I have never flattered the workmen with the 
impostures of a demagogue, for I loved them and I love them with a 
strong affection. 

“ The end, that also in our country we must gradually attain, without 
disorder to the Estimates (for the Italian workman is the most interested 
in their good order, which means capital left free for production and 
not withdrawn by borrowings on the part of the State) this end is that 
which already consoles the brave German labourer with the maximum 
development of free co-operation and the maximum development of State 
insurance. 

‘‘ The social world, like the world of philosophy, is full of apparent 
contradictions which the reality of history reconciles. Whilst, on the one 
hand, by co-operation, we educate and refine the power of individual char- 
acter, on the other, we affirm and discharge the human duties of, the State 
towards the unfortunate, advancing the great law of solidarity which binds to- 
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gether culture and ignorance, wealth and poverty, and which hinders us 
from all declining by compelling us all to rise. 

“ You, co-operators, you are the advance guard of this redeeming and 
pacific battle in behalf of social progress, and you must understand the 
great responsibility of your duty and your mission. 

In terminating my intentionally brief discourse (for neither the 
members of mutual societies nor myself have time to lose) I shall apply 
to you, that is to say, to co-operation, the sentence of a Father of the 
Church: Unity in things necessary: liberty in things doubtful \ charity in all, 
“ The things necessary in co-operation are the spirit of thrift and al- 
truism; the things doubtful are the diversities of economic and social 
methods; co-operation absolutely excludes, as mortal sin, anything in the 
shape of dictation, imposition or violence. 

“ But amongst the inevitable differences of school, programme, religious 
and political creed, let there predominate charity, the supreme law of 
mutual benevolence, devotion to our country, our sweet mother, who per- 
petually saves and redeems us ”. 

(Summarised from La Gaz^etta Cfjiciale del Regno^ Rome, no. 12, 

July, 1910). 


2. The General Meeting of Members of the Subalpine Oenophile Club. — The 

Report communicated by the Vice President at this Meeting, which took 
place on the loth. December last, shows us that during the year 1910 
the Club gave proof of great activity. 

In the early months it applied itself to the preparation of the Carnival 
cenologic show; on this occasion, the 25th. anniversary of the foundation of 
the Club was celebrated. 

Afterwards, it had to concern itsely with the arrangements to be made 
for the Piedmontese Collective Oenologic Exhibits at the International 
Exhibition of 1911. These exhibits will consist of more than seven thousand 
bottles, representing all the winemaking regions of Piedmont. The Board 
of Management of the Oenophile Club also interested itself, in 1910, in 
problems of viticulture, the wine industry and wine trade, in general, work- 
ing in union with the Turin Agricultural Comizio. 

(Summarised from V Economista Rurale^ liirin, no. 24, 25th. Decembei, 
1910), 


3. The Brescian Agriciittural Credit — This limited liability co-operative 
society, with headquarters at Brescia, recently published a monograph, 
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giving the results of its work from date of foundation (1883) up to 1908. 
We extract the following details: 

The number of members, which, in 1883, was 138, had risen in 1908 
to 2,174: the number of shares, which was 2,010, had reached 16,201; 
the amount of subscribed capital had risen from 100,500 frs. to 810,050 frs.; 
the reser\e fund from 552 frs. to 405,025 frs.; the extraordinary reserve 
funds and the funds for extinction of the debt, which began in 1895 with 
4,000 frs. in 1908 reached 1,052,065 frs. 

Principal operations: 

The free savings deposits, which in 1883 were 100,250 frs. rose to 
8,544,900.73 fiancs and the current accounts increased from 4,717.55 frs. 
to 473,256.46 frs. 

Adding together the free savings deposits, the conditional deposits for 
six months, the current accounts with service of cheques, in 1908, we get 
a total of 25,766,670.32 frs. 

Loans on security, repayable in three>monthly instalments: 


Year 

1883 . . . . 

. Fis. 

i7'i33-3o 

» 

1908 

» 

1,152,365.90 

Bills discounted at 4 months 01 

less : 


Year 

1883 

Frs 

5,500.00 

» 

1908 . . . 

» 

3,262,364.12 

Loans and current accounts on mortgage 


Year 

1887 . . . 

. Frs. 

34,700.00 

» 

I 908 . ... 

» 

6,066,804.46 

Subventions guaranteed by bills, 

etc.: 


Year 

1887 . , 

. Frs. 

8,684.00 

» 

1 908 . 

» 

1 1 /'53, 439-03 


The Btescian iciilinral Credit, “ so well deserving of the national 
agriculture obtained the gold medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition 
in 1900, the gold medal at the Brescia Exhibition in 1904 and the Certificate 
of Merit at the Intermitional Exhibition of Milan, in 1906. 

(Summai st-d from tlie Fcotwmisia Jtaliano^ Milan, no. 5 1, 31st. Decem- 
ber, 1910). 
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NORWAY. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Reorganization of the Norwegian Farmers’ Union. 


Sources : 

Vroi, No. 42 and No. 46. 


Already on the iitli December 1909, in a meeting of the Norwegian 
Farmers’ Union, presided over by the President Mellbye, Councillor of 
State, the reorganization regulations by which this Union is to be placed 
quite outside of party politics had been accepted. 

The regulation was finally approved in a meeting held last .Summer, 

The new .secretary, William Dietnchson, already editor of the Froi 
entered upon his duties on the 1st b'ebruary, 1910, in the office situated in 
Carl Johans Gate, 27. 

From that moment began the active preparation of the new rules. 

The result of this organizing work, which was chiefly accomplished in 
the Spring of 1910, was the organization of 37 arrondissement associations 
(electoral circumscriptions) in Ostland and Vestland. 

In the North and in the South the work is not finished but contin- 
uing, 300 local Associations, have adhered and about 15,000 direct mem- 
bers the number of whom in certain circumscriptions is from 1,000 
to 1,500. 

The amount of entrance fees at present is calculated at 15,000 crowns 
a year (i fr. 37). 

This work hiiving been begun, the new management, in the second 
half of the year 1900, proceeded to solve the question of an official organ 
for the Union. The private weekly periodical, Froi, property of the 
President, had discharged the office of organ since the general meeting 
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of the nth December, 1909, but the Union now desired to possess a 
periodical for its own exclusive use. 

The President, theiefore, assembled the board (14th November, 1910) 
and at the meeting he declared that, to avoid useless confusion, he willing- 
ly consented to change the title of the Review Frbi for, for example; Norsk 
Landmandsforbiind. 

After a short discussion, this was unanimously agreed to. 

In consequence, the Review of the Norwegian Farmers’ Union will 
begin publication on the ist January, 1911, under the title Landmands- 
forbundet (Farmers’ Union), free for the Union members, and monthly, 
while, up to the present, it has appeared weekly 

The annual subscription ior non-members is 2 crowns 
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HOLLAND. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. Progress of the Co-operative Dairy Industry. 


Sources 

1) Rlitsma; Lecture on the Progress ot the Co-operative Dairies in Holland, published 

m the Offiaed Orgaan zan den N^ederlandichen Zutvtlbond (’s Gravenhage), 19th. Au- 
gust, 1910. Report of the General Meeting of the General Netherlands Federation 
of Manufacturers of Dairy Produce. Ihe Hague, iQth. August, 1910 

2) The Board of Management of the Netherlands Agricultural Society. Butte rmaking and 

Butter Control in the Netherlands. Bulletins and Repoits, 1904, No. i. The 
Hague, 1904. 

3) Musee Soctal^ Pans, I909. 


§ I. Progress of the Dairies, 

To commemorate the tenth year of its existence the General Netherlands 
Federation of Manufacturers of Dairy Produce (the F. N. Z.) held a council 
at Maastricht, on the i6th August, 1910. All the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Federation, as well as the representatives of the Associated 
Federation were present, in all 360 persons. 

In these ten years the co-operative dairy industry has made most 
important progress. A commission had already, in July, 1878, visited 
Denmark and Sweden, the two countries that had taken the place of the 
Netherlands on the great London butter market. In Denmark, ihe com- 
mission saw the centrifugal cream separators and the refrigerators working 
on a large scale, and soon acquired the certitude that, if large quantities 
of milk were treated in a single factory, it would be easy to obtain quantities 
of butter of a quality determined, which would be bought in preference 
to any other and paid well for on the foreign markets, and especially on 
the English mslrket. 
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From this moment began a very active work of propagandism 
in favour of the foundation of industrial establishments (factories) to replace 
the household establishments of the farmers. But this movement met with 
a strong resistance on the part of the farmers themselves who were afraid 
of losing their livelihood, through the industrial produce of the factories. 

Nevertheless, factories were started (the first in 1882) and began to 
work one after the other. In 1895, the number of steam dairies was 228, 
and those worked by hand 255; in 1903 their numbers were respectively 
424 and 510 and, it need not be said, the greater part of the milk is 
treated in the steam dairies, the quantity of butter produced in a dairy 
worked by hand varying from about 5,000 to 20,000 kg. a year; while 
the production of the steam dairies rarely falls below 25,000 kg., unless 
they are associated with an establishment for the sale of whole milk. Their 
maximum production often exceeds 200,000 kg. per year. 

The statistics of production also clearly demonstrate the preponderance 
of the steam dairies (butter factories). 

In 1906, the production of butter amounted to 59 millions of kgs., 
divided as follows: on the farms, 20 millions of kgs., in the factories 
39 millions of kgs. 

In the most productive province (Friesland) alone, the production is: 
on the farms, 460,000 kgs.; 
in the factories 13 % millions of kgs. ; 
which proves that the transformation of domestic production into industrial 
is an accomplished fact. 

It remain-s to be learned whether this transformation has been pro- 
duced by co-operation or no. The disputes on the question have been 
bitter enough, but the farmers have always shown that they were determined 
to have their own factories. 

In 1886, the fanners of Warga (Friesland) founded the first Netherlands 
co-operative dairy factory. There were, at that date, 12 other non-co- 
operative factories. 

In 1895, the number of the co-operative factories was 80, and that of 
the non-co-operative 148. 

In 1908, these figures were respectively changed to 360 and 213. That 
year the production of butter in the co-operative factories was 33 millions 
of kgs, ; that in the non co-operative factories, 1 1 millions. 

Since 1906, the co-operative production has increased by 5 millions 
of kgs. , that of the non-co-operative societies by 100,000 kgs. 

The general tendency towards co-operative production, then, is evident, 
although it varies from province to province and does tnot always act 
with equal force. 

Jn the province of North Brabant, for example, the co-operative form 
is quite preponderant, but it is the system of hand worked dairies that 
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is in use almost everywhere, which is due to the relatively small number 
of dairy cows in the province. 

In the province of Limburg^ where, owing to the nature of the soil, 
dairies have been especially founded in the central parts, the conditions 
are similar to those of North Brabant. 

The co-operative form is almost universal and the hand worked dairies 
are numerous, but they begin to be transformed into steam dairies. 

The conditions of the dairy industry in the province of Drenike 
resemble more or less those of North Brabant and Limburg. With some 
private dairies, we find there chiefly co-operative dailies, of which a large 
part, especially in the Southern region, are worked by steam. 

In the province of Zeeland, the dairy industry has only secondary 
importance, which is easily understood, since the conditions of cultivation 
tend to limit cattle rearing to a minimum and, consequently, the quantity 
of milk, necessary for the good working of a dairy is produced with 
difficulty. So, there are no very large factories, though the majority are 
worked by steam. 

In the provinces of South Holland, North Holland and UUedit, the 
number of co-operative is inferior to that of non-co-operative dairies ; 
this comes partly from the existence of several establishments for supplying 
milk to the large cities. 

On examining the statistics for the province of (lelderland, we lind 
that though there are here many private dairies, the co-operative dairies 
are still the more important, both in number and in production. 

In the province of Ch'eryssel, the situation is ditlereiil. The co-oper- 
ative dairies and the non-co-operative oiu‘s aie nearly q(\uA in numbers, 
only there are more non-co-operative steam factories. 

It must be observed that in the south-west of this province there are 
hardly anv’’ co-upeiative dairies. A large number of farmers are not yet 
willing to abandon butterniaking on the farm ; the flourishing markets 
of Deventer, Raalte, Zwolle, Kampen, give proof of this. 

The above remark could not be applied to the province "of Groningen. 
By reason of the character of the .soil we do not find large dairies here, 
although the majority of the dairies are worked by steam. The rearing 
of cows is of little importance for the farmer of the province of Groningen, 
especially in the clayey districts. Cultivation of crops on a large scale is 
most important for him. 

Last of all comes the province of Friesland, which is the most im- 
portant of the Netherlands provinces, from the point of view of the dairy 
industry, both wilh respect to the progress of the industry and to that of 
the co-operative movement, as the figures quoted above have shown. 

Only in the South-East, where the nature of the soil corresponds in 
some degree to that in the neighbouring province of Drenthe, do we find 
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a few dairies worked by hand ; for the rest, almost everywhere there are 
only large steam worked dairies, of which at least the half produce an- 
nually each more than 100,000 kgs of butter. There are several, the pro- 
duction of which exceeds 200,000 kgs annually. 

§ 2 . The State and the Movement in Favour of Federation. 

If already a great step had been taken for the improvement of butter 
by transferring the manufacture from the farm to the factory, it did not 
stop there. 

The Government lent its assistance in various ways ; it took care that 
public instruction vshould not be behindhand. 

In order that the farmers might understand and learn the new meth- 
ods it founded dairy schools, which, have been lately replaced by a State 
College at Bolsward. 

The State agronomic stations undertook a large number of experiments 
with regard to the nutriment of cattle in connection with the production 
of milk ; the scientific agriculturists of the State and other competent per- 
sons delivered lectures for the information of farmers as to the benefits 
resulting from the proper breeding of cattle, from the cultivation and pur- 
chase of the most suitable food for the cattle, their careful treatment, and 
scientific nourishment; the dairy advisers, appointed by the provincial agri- 
cultural societies subventioned by the State, instructed the farmers in what 
it was necessary for them to know in order to obtain good milk in large 
quantities; they gave their opinion and their advice when they met with 
defects in the milk or errors in the way of making it, and became, in fine, 
a living vademecum for those intending to found a new dairy or wishing 
to perfect the equipment of one already existing. 

Government support has happily not diminished the enterprise of the 
parties concerned, and, in the co-operative dairies, the spirit of association 
is strongly developed. 

The best proof of this is that, simultaneously; the isolated co-operative 
societies of different provinces have attempted to unite. 

In succession there have been formed: 
the “ Zuidnederlandsche Zulvelbond 1893 (South Netherlands Co- 
operative Dairy Association); 

the “ Geldersch-Overiisselsche Bond van Cooperatieve Zuivelfa- 
brieken 1896 (Co-operative Dairy Association of the Provinces of Gel- 
derland and Overyssel) ; 

the “ Bond van Cooperatieve Zuivelfabrieken iij Drenthe ” 1896 
(Co-operative Dairy Association of the Province of Drenthe); 

the Bond van Cooperatieve Zuivelfabrieken in Friesland 1896 
(Co-operative Dairy Association of F'riesland); 
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the Noordbrabantsche Zuivelbond 1900 (North Brabant Co-oper- 
ative Dairy Association); 

the Bond van Zuivelfabrieken in de Provincie Groningen 1900 
(Co-operative Dairy Association of the Province of Groningen). 

In 1898, the Provinces of Gelderland and Overyssel united in the 
** Netherlands Co-operative Federation But this association not giving 
the results hoped for, in 1899 it was decided to found a General Feder- 
ation of Manufacturers of Dairy Produce (the F. N. Z). 

It was only in 1900 that this foundation was an accomplished iact. 
Although the F. N. Z. has always worked independently of the State, the 
Government of the Netherlands has always done its best to facilitate its 
work; above all, by the law of the 9th July, 1900, on the control of butter, 
the great severity of which has caused the suppression of the frauds that 
existed, and re-established the reputation of the Netherlands product, on 
the foreign markets. But although it is very certain that the honest butter 
producer has benefited by the legislation of 1889 (23rd June) and 1900, 
dealing with butter, it is no less certain that the laws were not able to put 
an end to the adulteration of butter, any more than were the laws in regard 
to margarine in other countries. 

The result was: 

1) the law of the iith July, 1908, which amended and completed 
the abovemen tioned law of the 9th July, 1900; 

2) the executive order of the 28th October, 1909, giving effect to 
the provisions, contained in the articles 2, 5, 8 and 19 of the said law of 
the 9th July, 1900; 

3) the provisions referring to the certificate of origin, mentioned in 
the article 4 sub, and of the said order. 

The law, amended and completed, came into force on the ist Jan- 
uary, 1910. 

As a result, we have also in the Netherlands the foundation of insti- 
tutions designated under the title of “ Boter Controle Stations (Butter 
Control Stations), the number of which, for the moment, is ii, correspond- 
ing generally to the eleven provinces. 

Recognising the great importance of the control stations for the good 
reputation of the national butter on all the markets of the world, the Dutch 
Government has thought fit to give them an official scaly and, to ensure 
their maintenance, to assist them in money. 

The State imposed the following principal conditions : 

All the regulations of the Butter Control Station shall be so made 
that the supervision over the adherents shall be, always and in every case^ 
oisoltUely e/ficacioics; 

the regulations ahall recognise that the GkJvemnient has all neces- 
sary power to exercise the same supervision as that which shall be exer- 
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ciard by the Board of Management of the Station ajnd, m aidiiiony that ef 
controlling this Board itself ; 

every regulation, therefore, shall be submitted to the Government for 
its approval 

In virtue of what precedes, and as it is desirable that the greatest 
uniformity be obtained both in the manner of working of the control stat- 
ions and in respect to the qualities required for the admission of mem- 
bers, the Government has thought fit to fix some general principles to 
which the text of the regulations of the butter control stations must 
conform. 

They are quoted at pp. 34-35 of the above noted Report of the Board 
of Management of the Netherlands Agricultural Society, and it is well to 
observe that other States, for example, Ireland and Denmark, when in 
search of a system of guarantee for the quality of their butter, took the 
law of the Netherlands as basis for the iaw& they proposed to make. 

The manufacture of an irreproachable and uniform product being 
assured and encouraged liy such measures of the State, the industrial pro- 
duction of butter has almost doubled in the last ten years and this in- 
crease is due especially to the progress made by the co-operative dairies, 
as is shown in the following table : 


The quaniiiy of milk treated by the co-operative dairies 
in milhons of kilogrammes. 


Province s 

1901 

1902 

>903 

1904 

19^5 

1906 

xyo; 

1908 

1909 

Friesland 

52 

56 

64 

65 

C 5 

65 

68 

76 

78 

South Neerlande 

140 

142 

146 

149 

150 

155 


147 

217 

Gelderlaiid and Ovcrijssel. , 

25 

26 

28 

35 

37 

38 

39 

39 

43 

North Brabant 

130 

131 

130 

122 

120 

116 

109 

109 


Drenthe 

33 

39 

40 

42 

41 

47 

45 

38 

21 

Groningen 

27 

27 

27 

23 

22 

24 

21 

21 

21 

Total, . . 

407 

421 

1 

435 

436 

435 

445 

433 

430 

380 


The following statistical table gives an exact idea of the progress of 
the movement in favour of federation among the co-operative dairiee of 
the Ntthorlandi. 


PROGRESS OF THI CO-GPERAtIVE 0AIRY INBUStRY 9S 


Numier of mssotiated 


Provinces 

1901 

190? 

*903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Friesland 

180 

197 

243 

281 

286 

277 

315 

361 

381 

South Neerlande. 

51 

52 

53 

56 

58 

69 

78 

88 

136 

Gdderland and Oveiijssel. . . 

44 

53 

56 

70 

72 

78 

97 


130 

North Brabant 

42 

48 

48 

46 

54 

6 1 

52 

52 


Drenthe 

32 

40 

43 


4 h 

48 

55 

69 

47 

Groningen 

17 

21 

24 

22 

23 

25 

29 

3 b 

35 

Total. . , 

366 

All 

4 t >7 

522 

521 

558 

626 

719 

729 


The decrease beginninj^ with 1906 is due to losses sustained by the 
Drenthe Association and to the dissolution of llie Association of North 
Brabant. In spite of that, the (juantity of milk treated has continually 
increased and in 1909 amounted to twice that of 1901. 

The avera^i^e increase in the quantity of milk consumed and treated 
in each factory is worth remark. 


Avc 7 ‘ag€ (/ 7 ianiiiy per factory. 


IVuvinocs 


Friesland 3,4oo,ckx) kg, 

Gdderland and Overijssel . i,8oo,ock) » 

Drenthe 1,000,000 » 

Groningen 600,000 » 

South Necrlande .... 300,000 » 


4,90o,ocK) kg*. 
3,rxx>,ooo » 

2.200.000 » 

1.700.000 » 
600,000 » 


The annual report of the Wirdum co-operative iactory (Province of 
Friesland) shows: 


Increase of price of milk per zoo kg, 

1892-1900 florins 0.40 

1911-1910 » 0,85 

1 89?- 1 9 10 florins 1.25 

which shows that in a period of 18 years there has been an increase of 
a ^ centi^mes per kg. of milk, to the farmers* advantage. A result con- 
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trary to that which was feared when it was thought that industrial product* 
ion would reduce the price of milk. 

As to the butter markets founded by the local federations, statistics 


of the most important market, 

that of Maastricht, 

founded in 1895, by 

the Federation of Manufacturers of Dairy 

Produce, 

shows the following 

progress : 





Butter sold 

lotal Amount Average price 

Year m 

thousands of kgs 

in thousands of flonus per kg. (florins) 

1900 

1.258 

1,457 

1. 16 

1901 

1.455 

1,759 

1.20 

1902 

i» 5 i 7 

1-737 

1. 14 

1903 

1,518 

1,796 

1.18 

1904 

1,678 

1,992 

1. 19 

1905 

1,866 

2,216 

1.24 

1906 

2,215 

2,821 

1.27 

1907 

2,561 

3,188 

1-25 

1908 

2,956 

3,898 

1.32 

1909 

4,078 

5,383 

1.30 

The average price per kg. 

in 1909 was: 


Name of Market 



I lonns 

Arnhem . . . . 



1.29 

Leeuwarden . . . 

. , . . 

. 

1.29 

^s Hertogenbosch , 

. 


1.28 

Meppel . , , . 

. 

. 

1.36 


whence it results that the average price of the Maastricht market (1.30) 
is superior to that of the other markets. 

These few figures suffice to show the progress of the co-operative 
dairies in the Netherlands, as it has manifested itself in the last ten years. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


Work of the Federations and Central Institutions of the Co-operative 
Societies and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 

The Meeting of the '' Nederlandsche Boerenbond (General Pederati(»i of 
Dutch Peasants - Utrecht). — 'Fhe newspaper, Land e 7 i Vee, of the i6th. De- 
cember, 1910, informs us that the General Federation of Dutch Peasants 
held a meeting in which almost all the Provincial Unions (See Bulletin 
no, 2, pag, 163) joined. 

Of the eleven provinces composing the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the eight following were represented: Noordbrabant, Limburg, Gelder- 
land, Overijssel, Utrecht, North and South Holland and Zeeland. Amongst 
the subjects on the agenda of the assembly which concern us we must 
note the result oi the discussion on the insurance against accidents in lab- 
our which has been organized by the Federation. It was established that 
one of the principal causes hindering its progress is the premium, which 
is far too high lor the small farmers. 

In order to obtain better results, efforts will be made by means of 
lectures and house to house visitation, to show the farmers the advant- 
ages that may be derived from the insurance; it has been, further, pro- 
posed to offer a premium for each insurance policy taken and finally to 
ask the Government to institute obligatory insurance. But some members 
have protested against this idea, giving as their reason that the Peasants’ 
Association had no power to impose any constraint w^hatever upon its 
members. The complaint was again made at this meeting that the social 
legislation treats industry and agriculture in the same way and that in the 
law on insurance against accidents in agricultuial labour it had been too 
much inspired by the law on industrial insurance: this complaint has, so 
to say, become chronic. 

In the same meeting a certain dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
Utrecht Central Bank which has ceased to interest itself in the principles 
of the Peasants' Association; this decision will result, in fact, in the ne- 
cessity of creating a new Bank for the provinces of (relderland, Overijssel 
and Utrecht. The opinion was expressed that lor the institution ol this new 
iBank and for the Union of all the Banks in a great federation, the assis- 

7 - " 
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tance of the Central Bank of Eindhoven was absolutely necessary. How- 
ever, a member of this Bank had just declared that he proposed to sub- 
mit the question to the judgment of a Committee who should indicate 
the means necessary for re-establishing the union between the Banks and 
the Peasants’ Association. The meeting accepted this provisional solution. 
It is observed with regret that the Federation itself {Nederlandsche Boe- 
renbond) has lost much of its influence, from the time it united (five years 
ago) with the Farmers’ Committee. This Committee had no great im- 
portance, notwithstanding the very large number of its members, and the 
Peasants’ Association accomplished this union in the belief that it would 
increase its own influence, thanks lo the numerical strength of the Com- 
mittee. But, altliough the Government of the Netherlands often asks the 
opinion of the Commitlee, this opinion does not at all correspond with 
that of the majority formed by the Peasants’ Provincial Association, be- 
cause the Committee has modified its rules in such a way that this ma- 
jority can not exercise any real influence. 

For this reason the provincial associations of which the General Fed- 
eration of the Dutch Peasants is composed, ask the Farmers’ Committee 
once more to amend its rules, and if they do not succeed in persuading 
it to this, they propose to separate from the Committee and to found a 
General Association with credit t)anks and dairies, and to address their 
requests directly to the Government. A large Congress of the Association 
will be held next year at Nimeguen. 
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RUSSJA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. Measures proposed for the Regularisation of the Grain Trade, 
with the Assistance of the Zemstvo and the Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies. 


Sources 

a) Officuil Ptiblicaiwns 

Izvestta, Weekly Bulletin of the Mmi-strv of \gncuUure and ^gricuUuial Orgmizaliun. 
1 tnancialy Industrial and Commet cial Me^sen^er, Weekly Pubhcatioii of the Ministiy of 
Finance. St. Peterslmig. 

Official Messenger. St. Petersburg. 

b) Othci Publications 

A. Merkoulow Report to the first Division of the St. Petersburg P ree Economic Society, 
Leo Iurowsky Des russische Getreideexport. Seme Entwickelung und Organisation, 
Stuttgard, 19 lo, pp. 196, 


§ I. Introdnction. 

Contemporaneously with the great agricultural reform favouring the 
development of small landed property, the solution of another problem of 
high importance has come up for consideration in Russia. 

This is, the Better Ordering of the production and export ot cereals, 
which, in spite oi a leasonablc oiganization, are far fiom giving the na- 
tional agricultural the benefits it should derive from them. 

The matter has become specially urgent no\\ that hundreds of thousands 
of peasants, who have become small proprietors, have had to enter into 
new financial engagements with the credit establishments, which have iacib 
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itated the acquisition of lands for them, and that it is henceforth partic- 
ularly important for them to find as profitable a sale as possible for their 
produce. 

From enquiries made on various occasions it has been ascertained 
that the export trade in Russian cereals, amounting annually to more than 
500 millions of roubles (from 1,330 millions to 1400 millions of francs), 
is almost exclusively concentrated in the hands of a certain number of for- 
eign houses, whose agents, established in the Russian export cities, make 
periodical tours in the interior of the country and buy the goods on 
the spot. 

The small farmer, ]:)eing always anxious to sell, if only to pay off the 
debts contracted in the course of the year, the sales are effected, naturally, 
under the most disadvantageous conditions for the producer, who consigns 
the grain to the buyer without any sifting, and this contributes greatly 
to the depreciation of its value. Cases were frecjuent enough, up to quite re- 
cently, in certain provinces of the South, where the peasants, as they had 
not barns enough to store their produce in, were obliged to sell their 
grain, as soon as it was reaped. 

It is thanks to the development, itself quite recent, of agricultural 
co-operation, that the evil of these hasty sales, has been, to a certain de- 
gree, arrested. A certain number of co-operative credit societies of the 
provinces of Kiew, Poltava, Kharkow, P^katerinoslaw, Kherson and Samara, 
have, for example, started special corn warehouses. 

These co-operative societies grant their members loans on the security 
of the grain supplied to the warehouse, and undertake the sale of the 
grain, first subjected to a scientific sifting, to the representatives of the 
export houses. The agents of foreign houses now address themselves in 
preference to these co-operative societies, because they are sure of receiv- 
ing from them produce of good quality (i). 

The co-operative societies of rural credit of the province of Ekateri- 
noslaw have succeeded in eliminating a large number of small speculators 
by opening these warehouses in which their members and even many 
peasants, not forming part of the association, come and deposit their 
produce. Some of these societies have now established direct relations 
with the foreign markets. Such, for example, is the case of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Podolia, which has started a co-operative warehouse for 
cereals at Odessa. 

A series of other facts mentioned by the Messager des Finances (2) 
incontestably provide evidence sufficiently eloquent that the co-opera 

(1) Co-operative Credit and its Importance for the Sale of Produce^ by M, P. LiaSTCHENKO. 

(2) Pinamial Messenger ^ no. 12, of April, 1910, page 519. Agricultural Credit 
in Pussh^hy IM. 
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tion idea is beginning to penetrate into the minds of the agricultural 
population. 

A provincial Congress met last year in the province of Kherson, to 
discuss the question of a scientific organization of the sale of cereals and 
other agricultural produce by the co-operative societies. The provincial 
zemstvo (i), on the initiative of which the congress had been convoked, was 
commissioned to hasten the construction of warehouses for cereals in the 
various districts. 

In the province of Kharkow, a great number of agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies have united in a federation for the collective sale of 
produce. The co-operative warehouses grant loans to members up to 
the fourth of the value of the goods stored. The depositors pay the ware- 
house besides the interest on the loan received, calculated at the rate of 
lo % per ann., a warehouse rent of ^ cop. (0.6 centime) per poud (16.16 
kilos) per month. 

Similar unions of small agricultural co operative societies for collective 
sale of grain have been recently formed in the provinces of Tula, Kazan, 
Samara, Saratow, Simbirsk, Penza and Oufa. Several of these co-operative 
unions supply corn directly to the institutions of the State and of the 
zemstvo^ as well as to foreign exporters. 

The Messager des Finarices finds at the same time that the co-oper- 
ative organizations will not be able to play a part, however insignificant, 
in the export trade of grain, until they are in a position to avail them- 
selves of extensive credits from the various banking establishments. 

These last, including the State Hank and railways (elevator service) 
grant loans on the security of grain, but these loans scarcely help agri- 
culture. We do not possess precise data as to the loans of this character 
granted by the various private banks; it is notorious that these last only 
give credits on security of goods to merchants. As to the State Bank 
and the railways, it appears from the data provided by the Messager des 
Finances that these loans, reaching on an average the amount of 832 mil- 
lions of francs per year, have almost exclusively been granted on corn 
belonging to merchants ; the farmers strictly speaking have really only re- 
ceived from 15 to 19% of the total loans granted upon agricultural prod- 
uce by the State Bank, and hardly % % of the loans granted upon the 
same ground by the railway. 


(i) The provincial^ and district administrative institutions, with which the greater 
number of the provinces of European Russia are provided, ate called by this name 
(zemstvo) in Russia. These institutions consist of elective assemblies in which the differ- 
ent classes of the rural population are represented. The permanent executive organ of 
these as8embU|s is the Delegation of the Zemstvo (Zemskaia Oudrava). 
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§ 2. Proposals for the Regulation of Credit* 

Several proposals have been recently made for the organization of a 
service of loans on cereals for the greater profit of national agriculture. 

M. Kariakine, deputy of the Imperial Duma, and president of the 
“ revictualling committee, as it is called, more than two years ago pleaded 
for the better ordering of the grain trade by means of the institution of 
great regional warehouses, in which to store the grain the State would 
buy on the sp()t, through the medium of responsible co-operative organ- 
izations {artelles^. The supreme direction of these State warehouses would 
be entrusted to a central organ having its headquarters in St. Petersburg. 
From the writer’s (veiy approxim.itive) calculations, the organization of 
this service (Expenses of the initial establishment of the warehouses and 
cost of the grain bought) w'ould require a grant of about a hundred mil- 
lion roubles (about 266 million francs') for the first year. This project, 
which wc mention, simply by way of note, was not carried out (i). The 
same was the case with two other projects, one put forward by M. Vys- 
sokovitch tending to the monopolising, purely and simply, of the grain 
trade by the State, the other, M. Olive’s, })roposing to reserve to the in- 
stitutions of the zemstvo the direct purchase of corn from the small 
fiirmers. 

A fourth ]jioject, also set aside, ('ame from Professor Migouline, who 
suggested the institution of a great bank, ‘‘ to encourage the development 
of agricultural industries and of the grain trade. ” 

According to the author of the scheme, this bank should have been en- 
trusted with the construction of elevators for storage and sifting of corn, 
should have opened agencies abroad and at home for the purchase and 
sale of cereals and made advances to farmers and merchants on the secur- 
ity of agricultural produce etc. 

It was only about the middle of last year that the question of the 
better ordering of the grain trade passed out of the domain of academic 
discussion in the direction of a practical solution. 

§ 3. The Agricultural Bank, 

The General Direction (Ministry) of Agriculture and Agricultural Or- 
ganisation developed the scheme for the institution of an agricultural bank 
the operations of which should extend throughout the whole territory of 
the Empire. ^ 


(i) Financial Messenger^ no. 4, of 6th February, 1910. Co*opcraim Credit and it^ 
Importance the Sale of Produce^ by M. P. Liastchenko. 
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This Agricultural Bank would grant loans : a) for every sort of agri- 
cultural improvement; d) to meet the expenses of the first establishment 
or the improvement of special industries coming within the domain of 
rural economy; c) for the organization and the implements of various 
establishments for the manipulation of agricultural produce; d) for the 
extension of systems of improved culture ; e) for purchase of tools required 
in small industries (of the koustari); f) for the organization and execution 
of special undertakings for the facilitation of the sale of their produce for the 
farmers, as well as the purchase of materials and articles needed by them. 

The system of Bank loans would extend alike to the independent farm- 
ers, to associations and t ^ rural communes, and also, through the med- 
ium of the zemstvo, to institutions of agricultural credit and to Societies 
of Mutual Credit. As to what s]>ecially concerns the system of loans on 
guarantee of corn, witli which the Agricultural Bank would be entrusted, 
this must be exclusively limited to corn which has not yet been offered 
for sale by the farmers (i). 

The loans are guaranteed either by mortgage bonds on real estate 
or by an inventory of the personal estate, by National Debt Securities, 
or bills with at least two signatures, or by collective bonds of rural com- 
munes which have been included in tlie official report. 

The Imperial Treasury furnishes the Bank with an endowment capital 
of 15 million roubles (39, qrx), 000 francs). The Agricultural Bank is author- 
ized to issue bonds similar to those issued (under form of ccrtificaies) by 
the Peasants’ Bank for credit on land. The Agricultural Bank is author- 
ized to accept deposits at interest. 

To facilitate the sale of the obligations of the Hank, it is proposed 
to accept them at par in payment ol customs dues and to recommend 
purchase of them to the Savings Banks and other public institutions. 

The Bank would be independent, in the sense that it would have a 
Board of Management, entrusted with the general administration of its 
affairs. This Board of Management would be composed of functionaries 
delegated by the different public services concerned, The w'orking of the 
Bank would be placed under the supreme direction of the Chief Clerk of 
the General Direction of Agriculture and Agricultural Organization. 

Besides its ordinary operations, the Agricultural Bank would undertake 
a special service of loans at a low rate of interest for certain w^orks of 
improvement, which, while not being* sufficiently remunerative for the bor- 
rower, possess a character of public utility. For this service the Bank would 
have a special fund with which to meet eventual losses on this class of 
operations. ^ 

(l) Bulletin {Izwstia) of the General Management of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Drganiz)Bition, No, 5, of the 13th February, 1910, p. iii. 
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The loans on mortgage on fixed property would be granted for a 
maximum term of 30 years ; the maximum term for the other loans would 
be 5 years. 

As is seen, this Bank would have a very extensive mission and at 
the same time a very complex one, to fulfil; for it would be called upon 
to unite the duties of an institution for long credits on mortgage with those 
of an Agricultural Bank. Its object being to render the national agri- 
culture more productive generally the Bank would have to come to the 
assistance of all landed proprietors without distinction, whether they have 
large or small farms, whether they are independent or associates of the 
co-operative societies. 

To establish a permanent bond between the Banks and the small 
agricultural associations, the independent provincial and district {zemstvo) 
institutions would be made use of as intermediaries. The same principle 
having been adopted for the organization of the service of the General 
Direction of S?nall Credit^ instituted six years ago, the two institutions will 
necessarily exhibit a common and mutually advantageous action. 

The bill on the institution of the Agricultural Bank, before being 
approved by the Council and submitted to Parliament will certainly give 
rise to important discussions. We shall then have occasion to return to 
the subject. 


§ 4. Grain Wareboases. 

Simultaneously with the question of the regularisation of credit on 
the security of cereals those of the carriage of grain, and of grain ware- 
houses have been studied. Special commissions have been instituted for 
these studies at the Ministries of Commerce and Industry and of Lines 
of Communication. In the labours of these commissions there took part 
the employees of the Ministry of Finance and other public services con- 
cerned. 

With regard to the great warehouses (elevators) to be constructed 
in the various ports, the problem has already been solved in principle by 
a recent decision of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry (Board of 
Mercantile Marine). According to this decision, elevators and large ware- 
houses are to be constructed in the principal export centres (i). 

As to the warehouses to be constructed in the regions of production, 
the Minister of Finance has recently submitted to the Council of Ministers 
a project, according to which the construction of these warehouses shall 
be entrusted to the State Bank, with the assistance of# the local agricul- 
tural credit institutions (Co-operative societies and others). 


(i) Ganitte du Commerce et de V Industrie^ No. 252, of the 7th- 20th November, xgiOt 
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The Council of Ministers has recently approved (i) the following plan^ 
elaborated by the Council of the State Bank: i) to place on the estimates 
of the State Bank special allocations for elevators to be constructed di- 
rectly by the Bank, and 2) the State Bank to furnish, under form of loans 
on current account^ the small credit societies with the necessary funds for 
the construction of elevators of simplified type in the regions of grain 
production. 

According to an estimate of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
the projected construction of large elevators in the various centres of ex- 
port will necessitate a total expenditure of 23,640,000 r. (62,882,400 francs). 

As to the grain warehouses and elevators (co-operative and other) 
to be constructed in the regions of production, they cannot, naturally, be 
of uniform type, seeing that it will be necessary, in each special case, to 
consider the conditions of local character. However it be, it is calculated, 
accoi'ding to the Gazette of Commerce and Industry, that the construc- 
tions of this class will cost approximately 46, at the maximum some 
50 million roubles (about 130 million francs). 

Thus we have for the construction of all the w^arehouses and eleva- 
tors a total expenditure of about 85 million roubles, which would be dis- 
tributed over the four or seven following financial years. P’or these con- 
structions it is intended to employ the product (in money) of the tax 
of ^/5 copek per poud on the transport of goods by rail (from 65 to 70 
million roubles). The rest of the funds necessary will be supplied by 
special allocations to the State Bank, 

It is calculated that, thanks to this measure, the evils resulting from 
insufficient sifting of corn placed on the market will be eliminated. 

The agricultural population begins itself to realise the great advantage 
of the warehouses provided with grain elevators. Some attempts in the 
use of elevators have already been made with complete success by several 
agricultural societies of the Southern Provinces. 

Thus a co-operative association of the province of Samara, with 
headquarters at Alexeivka obtained, in 1904, from the State Bank, for 
the construction of a grain elevator, a loan of 17,000 roubles (45,220 francs) 
to be extinguished in 17 years by means of annual payments. Thanks 
to the construction of this elevator the farmers who store their grain 
there, obtain loans and are not obliged to sell in autumn, when prices 
are generally low. Besides, as the corn is submitted to a scientific sifting, 
it does not become depreciated as it used to formerly. The difference 
between the prices offered by the buyers in autumn and those obtained by 
the fiirmers in ite following spring for the grain they sell exceeds on an 
average 30 %. The construction of the elevator has, besides, been of 

(i) Gazette du Commerce et de V Industrie^ No, 284, of the 28th Deeembei, 
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advantage to the co*operative society in this sense, that not only do the 
receipts realised by the elevator suffice for payment of the annuities for 
extinguishing the debt to the State Bank, but they also give an annually 
increasing profit. 

The example of the co-operative society of Alex6ivka was duly 
appreciated by the regional congress oi credit co-o|>erative societies held 
at Samara in 1908. The Congress expressed its desire for the encour- 
agement in every way of the construction of warehouses for grain and 
elevators for the use of the farmers. At the same time it recognised 
the necessity for the credit co-operative .societies to unite in regional fed- 
erations, in order to meet the expenses of the construction of such ware- 
houses, the services of which should complete those of the railway ele- 
vators (i). 

In a report present(*cl on the i5tlv28th October last to the first di- 
vision of the Ki-eo Economic Society of St. Petersburg, M. A. Merkoulow 
showed that a certain number of co-operative warehouses for grain were 
at work m the province of Oiila These warehouses, however, leave some- 
thing to be desired from the point of \ iew ol their technical organi- 
zation, and the co-o])erative societies to wlihii they belong have only very 
limited resources at tlieir disposal. 

The abovementioned project of the Ministu of Finance, to entrust 
the State Bank with the construction of warehouses provided with grain 
elevators in the regions of production, necessitating the allocation of a 
special credit, this question must also be submitted to Parliament We 
shall take care to keep the readers of the Bulletin informed of the fina 
decisions with regard to the matter, 

(l) /financial no. 315, of nth Septenibei, 1910. I'he fhst co-oferatn'e 

eUvaior in Rusna, by M. V. MOROZOW 
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2. The Progress of Co operation in Finland. 

The Bulletin {Izvesim) of the General Management of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Organization (No. i of the 2nd January, 1911) finds that, 
thanks to the work of the Society Pellervo, which was founded in 1899, 
with a Government subvention, co-operation in Finland has made remarkable 
progress of recent years. The object of the Society in question is gener- 
ally, to favour the advance of agricultural co-opcralion under its different 
forms, (production, credit, distribution) In the year 1907, there were 
287 co-operative butter factories (29,000 members) in Finland, which had 
been constituted under the auspices of the wSociety Pellervo. Adding to 
these the other co-operative societies (for credit and distribution), we obtain, 
for the beginning of 1907, a total of 696 co-operative societies, counting 
in all 51,494 members. The Pellcroo Society afterwards applied itself to 
the organization of co-operative federations by the institution of central 
societies. The Bulletin does not supply statistical data with regard to these 
societies. Last year, the PelUtvo society began special courses of instruct- 
ion in cooperation at Fusula, 35 kilometres from Helsingfois. As aud- 
ience are admitted the members of the boards of management of the 
co-operative societies, book-keepers, managers of butter factories, and, 
generally, persons desirous of taking active part in co-operation. The 
courses take place in Summer: they are daily (fiom 7 in the morning to 
7 in the evening) and consist of 4 divisions (a) geneial division, on the 
historical development of co-opeiation, legislation, ci\il piocedure, etc.; 
(If) special credit division; (i) special butter making division and (d) di- 
vision of distributive co-operative societies. The attendants at last years’ 
course were in number about joo. These courses offer those attending 
them the opportunity of eKchanging opinions and of communicating to 
each other useful advice relative to the advance of co-operation. 
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SWEDEN. 


I. - CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. The Establishment of a Loan Fund for the Swedish 
Co-operative Dairies. 


Sources; 

Nordi>l' Mejentidning, Nos 43, 44, 46, 47. Stockholm, October-! )ecem])er, 1910. 


The question of the establishment of a State Loan F'und in favour 
of the dairies, has been raised by Dr. P. Hellstrom (of Lulea), who first 
presented a motion on the subject at the meeting held by the Swedish 
Chamber of Agriculture in the month of November, 1910. 

In his proposal he described the conditions of Finland in this respect; 
in fact, in that country, in 1904, a loan fund of 2 million Finland marks 
was established; the rate of interest on these loans is 4 per cent; they are 
repayable in ten years. The fund has largely contributed to the rapid 
development of dairies in Finland, 

On the other hand, their development in Sweden still leaves much 
to be desired, and the discussion with regard to this, in the last numbers 
of the paper named above show that there is complete agreement, among 
writers of incontestable competence as to the desirability of establishing 
also in Sweden a loan fund to contribute to the improvement of the present 
conditions and to give a powerful impulse to the butter industry. 

The consular agent of the Swedish dairies, M. Hjorth, in an article 
in the journal above referred to (4th November), affirms that if it were 
possible to obtaig loans under favourable conditions, in the localities, where 
things are ripe for /V, for example, a State loan fund established for this 
end, we should at once see co-operative dairies started, to the great ad- 
vantage of the State and of private individuals, because it is the want of 
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disposable money which alone has hindered anything of the kind being 
as yet undertaken in those localities. The creation of a fund of this char- 
acter would be a vigorous stimulant, thanks to the authority which the 
power of the State always enjoys in the country. If the Chamber could, 
for this purpose, arrange that a million of crowns be set apart, to 'be 
granted as loans upon suitable security, at a moderate rate of interest, 
and repayable in ten years, it would be doing much more lor healthy 
economic progress than with all the small subventions, which - scattered 
here and there ~ fail to succeed in their intended aim. 

This opinion has been reinforced with the a})probation of the consular 
agent of Swedish Agriculture in London, M. F. Bagge, who, in a number 
of the Svens ka Dagbladct, quoted in the 46 th number of the Nor disk 
Mejeritidning , refers to the interesting article of M. Hjorth, signalising 
its great importance. He adds that these loans should, in the first place, 
go to assist the Northern parts of Sweden (pi ovince of Norrland), but he 
thinks that the other regions of the country would also see with a favour- 
able eye the institution of a loan fund for the co-operative dairies. If, 
thanks to this lund, Noj rland could succeed in supplying the quantity of 
butter suificient foi the Northern part of Sweden, the export of Swedish 
butter to England could be increased. An increase of 5 millions of kilo- 
grammes in the butter exported from Sweden to England would greatly 
improve, according to M. Bagge, the conditions of the Swedish butter 
market in this latter country (i). For this reason, he warmly recommends 
M. Hellstrom’s motion mentioned by us at the beginning of this Article. 

This motion was discus.sed at the meeting of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture on the 1 8th November. Relative to the matter, a Commission 
had written to His Majesty the King, exhorting him graciously, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Chamber, to institute a loan fund from 
which loans could be obtained for co-operative dairies at a suitable rate, 
and under suitable conditions for repayment The Commission made re- 
quest, supported by reasons, that this fund should be 500,000 crowns 
and that the loans might be extinguished by annual payments in 1 5 years. 
The motion of the Commission was approved after some discussion, all 
the speakers being favourable to it. 

We may then reasonably expect, that a sum for the realisation of 
thCvSe desires, will, in the near future, be placed on the Swedish Agricultural 
Estimates : we shall keep our readers informed upon this matter, so highly 
important for the Swedish dairy industry. 


(i) Bagge’s idea seems to be that, thanks to this inciea^c, it would be possible 
to create in England a market for Swedish butter of such proportions as to render it 
independent of that of the other countries eqxirtmg the same article. 
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2. The Question of Credit for Small Farmers, in Sweden. 


The Department of Agriculture has lately proposed the creation of 
Agricultural credit associations; the State Postal savings Banks should 
furnish these associations with the funds necessary for according agricuh 
tural loans to their members. The fundamental bases of the proposition 
are as follows. 

The association willing to serve as intermediary for agricultural loans 
must be constituted in accordance with the laws in force on associations 
without personal liability, and its action must embrace a territory of de- 
finite limits; the extent of this territory must be such as to make it poss- 
ible for the members to know each others’ economic resources, however, 
it must always include one or more parishes. The number of members of 
any of these associations must not be less than fifty. 

The right of members to loans shall be fixed more precisely by 
the Board of Management of the Association, l)ut it may not exceed 
50 crowns for each unit of lodin vahiii (/d^ievUrdeen/ief). This unit of value 
is calculated according to the number of hectares of land cultivated by a 
member of the association. 

It must be further observed that nobody can obtain the right of loan 
for an area of land greater than that he cultivates himself in the district 
of the action of the association, and that, in no case can any one obtain 
right of loan for cultivated fields of an area exceeding 50 hectares or for 
a similar larger area corresponding to i/ioth. of the total area of all the 
members united. 

Each member, on entry into the association, shall, as guarantee, give 
a bond, by which he shall accept liability with regard to the engagements 
of the Society itself, to the extent of a sum equal to that he may obtain 
as loan from the Society. 

If, at the end of the year, there is a loss in the accounts of the asso- 
ciation, this loss must be made up immediately by all the members, 
jointly or severally, each in proportion to his share in the society: however, 
if in the reserve fund there are more than 10 crowns per each hectare of 
cultivated land, of which the members of the association are co-propriet- 
ors, the excess so constituted shall serve, in the first place, to cover the 
loss sustained.* 

Each member shall pay to the association a subscription of 50 ore, 
(0.70 c.) at least, and i crown (about i fr. 40 c.) at most, i)er hectare of 
land cpltivuted for which he wouhl acquire a right to a loan, in accordance 
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with the provisions to be more precisely laid down in the rules of the 
association. 

The Board of Management of the Association shall grant the loans, 
fixing the rate of interest for them which, however, may not exceed by more 
than I per cent the rate of interest due to the State for the loan itself. The 
Agricultural loans may be granted for three different purposes, that is to say: 

1) for permanent reclaiming of lands, and for improvement, also 
of a permanent character, of the houses or establishments on which the 
economic reserve of the property is employed ; 

2) for acquisition of breeding stock and agricultural machines of a 
price relatively high in proportion to the importance of the farm; 

3) for paying for the manure necessary for the property, on con- 
dition that the purchase be made through an association, the organization 
of which guarantees that the material supplied is of the first quality, and 
also on condition that these purchases be made for personal use and not 
with the intention of re-selling. 

The bill contemplates a maximum vote of ten million crowns for loans 
in favour of the association. 

(Summarised from RoHTiiEij, in the ilth. Number, 1910 of “ Economisk 
Tidssknft ", Stockholm). 
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Publications of Recent Date 

Relating to Co-operation and AvSsociation in Various Countries. 


1. Works of General or International Character. 

Geschaftsbcricht des liiteinationalen Bundes der Laud wirtscbaft lichen Genossenschaften 
fiir die Zeit vom i. September 1908 bis i. September 1910 {A\port of the Work of 
the International Union (f Agricultural Co-operative Societies from T:>t. September^ igoS 
to isA September^ igio). 


2. Germany. 

a) Publications of the Agrlcuitural Organizations and Co-operative So- 
cieties : 

Neuwieder Raifl^ei'^enk,^ lender, 1911. fJernimgcgeben vom (jeneralverbande landlicher Cie- 
iiossenschaften fui Dculschlaiid, e. V. in Beilin. Pieis 50 {A''eira)Uil Ruifehen Cal- 
ejidary igii. Published by the Herman Aat/onal P'edeeation of Agriiultural Co-oper- 
ative Societies. Per tin. Price jo pf^). 

This Calend.ir, a volume of 120 pages, contains, as usual, a quantity of inter- 
esting and instiuctive information. h'very year more than 30,000 copies of it are 
printed, which shows the credit the publication enjoys. 

GenosseiiKchaftenkalender des Bayerischen Landcsverb.andcs fiir 1911. Herausgegebeu von 
Monsignore C. W Kaiser. 60 Seiten. iTeis 35 pfs. Verlag Mainz- Regensburg [Cal- 
endar of the A gii cultural Pedcration of the Bavarian Co-operative Societies^ igii. 
Published by Mgr. C. W. Kaiser, Pp. 60, Price pf^. Afaycncc-Ratisbofi). 

The Calendar contains very interesting information upon the Bavarian C\»-oper- 
ative Societies, on their legal situation and their organization, as well as a report 
upon the book-keeping courses of the Bavarian Agricultural Federation and a num- 
^^ber of instructive and interesting data. 

Verband der Schleswig- holsteinischen landwirtschaft lichen Genossenschaften, einge- 
tragener Verein, zu Kiel und seine Einrichtungen (The Schles%vig-Hol stein Federation 
^^ricultural Co-operative Societies (Registered Association) at Kiel and its Ins- 
titutions). 

This publication of 16 pages exhibits the Organization of the Kiel Federation. 
It is an excellent source of information for its affiliated co-operative societies and 
their members in all that concerns the condition and working of agricultural co- 
operation in the province of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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Caki. 1’enther: Die Gener^lversammliing dcr eingetrageuen Genossenschaft iiach Ge- 
setz utid Statut. Heraiisgegelien voa dem Verbande der iandwirtscheftlichen Genos- 
senschaft en fur die Provinz Posen. 23 Seiten, 1910 (TAe General Meeting of Regis- 
tend Co-operative Societies, according to the Laivs and Regulations. Published by the 
Federation of Co operative 'Societies for the Provime of Posen Pp. igio). 

This publication reproduces in cleai and concise form all the provisions of the 
law and the legnlations to l)e observed in oidcr that the general meeting may be 
lecognised as legally constituted. 

beucht uber die Verhandlungen des Vll. deutschen, gewerblichen Gcnossenschaftstages 
7i\ Dortmund am 13. und 14. Juni i()io. 173 Seiten {Rtpo / 1 of the Labow s of the 
jfh, Congiei^ o Cn/nan Jfidustriai Co-ofci ative '^^odeties at Dortmund^ R 9 tk, and 
i,fth June, igio. Pp. lyj). 

Jidirbuch der deutschen Land wirtschafts-Gesellscliafl. Band 2t), 2 und 3 Lieferuiig. Selbsl- 
vcilag. Berlin, S. W. II, 1910 {dnmtal 0 ike Certnan Pamierd Asioclation. Vol. 2^, 
JVoi. 2 and p. Published by tlu Awa lalion itself. Pei Im, S. IV. //, igjo). 

GorsciiKE: Festschiift zur P^ier des 2 c. Jain. Bestehens des Prov. V eibandes schl. Gui 
tenhau-Vereine 1885-1910. Appeln, 38 S. (Publuatton foi the 2 Ath. Anniversary of 
the Pi 07 inn al Conjedt ration of the Si/evan Hot ti< ulinrtsts Auoiiatwns jSS^-rgio. 
Oppdn, pp. j 8 ). 

P’esJ'R Die Eulwioklung der Kindvieh- und Klemvieh/uchl in Niedeibayern wahreud der 
Ict/len 10 Jaliie. Zugleich (W iicui fui I909 PTstschiift zur Wanderversaminlung 
bayi. Landwirlc iii Siiaubiug 1910, S i }S. Landd’ul. \I. I Kurmnei ifPhe 7 V- 
7\'l(pmcnt of Cattle Rtar]}\ an 1 th Rc.iini^ of Shup, Coats (ti., in I Oioei Pa7iaria^tn 
th’basi 'I en Yeais. A! so Repod for igog imi Piibh at ion >01 the .psth. Anniversaiy 
of th Ravuilan / irnhts /finer mt \fe<tinjs at straubiny. Pp. f Landshut. M* I . 
k'umnier ). 

/>} Other Publications: 

Dr. \V. PiEiu R Pruduktioaslicduigungcn v >11 Genossen'^chaflsmolkcicien. Landw. Abhand- 
lungen des lustituts fur c'cakte Wirtschaftsforscliung. 3 fleft i^P'he Conditions of Pi 0- 
duithffi for the D nry Co-opn .dive ^ot ictus. Published in the Land^v. Abhandlungcn 
des Instituts fur exacte \Vn tschaf tsforst.hung'\ Ae,) uultu) al 'Pieatises published by 
the Institute of Fconomu Reseanh). 3 Parts. Berlin, 1910. Paul Paiey. 

Wurrtii.: Die wirtschaftliclu* Macht des Zusanimeiisclilusscs d. laiidl. Kreditgeno'^sen- 
scluften in dei landw. Zeut raid arlehcnskasse d. Deutschland. Scliweiz. Bl, Wirtschafts 
u. So/ialpolitik 1910. 2 S., 33 47 ^Phe Ph^momic I'^o^vet of an Alliance of the Agri- 
lu'tural Co-operative Credit 'societies under the Foim of the German Central Agricul- 
tural Cl edit Society “ ''Ichureiztr Platter f IVutschafls u. SozialpolUik^' \S70iss Review 
of Political and Soiial Pxomrnyf 1910. Pp. 33-47. 

Dr. WoLFt L C. . Der Landvvirt u, die Ueber land zent rale. S. 28. Berlin. Lichtf. 

[The Farmer and the Cenrtal Co-operative Electric Power Soiietics. Pp. 28. Berlin-- 
Lie ht erf eld e Ceres). 

ScHiiLCiiER Die Wassergenossensebaften des sachsischen Wassergesetzes, v. 12 Miirz 1909. 
‘^Fischcrei Zeituug " 1910, 37 Bd. 4-6 S. 129-57 [Co -ofir alive Societies for the 
Supply of Water m Accordance with the Saxon Law of the 12th. March ^ igog. “ Fish- 
ingfournalf igxo. VoL yj, pp. 4-6, i 2 g^S 7 )' 
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3. Austria. 

Publications of the Agricultural Organizations and Co-operative Societies: 

Hericht des standigen Auschusses der agranschen Zentralstelle vom 15 Oktober 1910. 
Mitteilungen dei agranschen Zentralstelle, no. 16 {Report of the Permanent Committee 
of the Central Agricultural Institution, of the ijth. October, igio. Communnatiom 
of the Central Agricultural Institution, No. 16). 

Kapesni Kalcndar moravskeho hospod^re na rok 19H {Morainan Faimeis Calendar 
for /p//). Published ])y the Oech division of the Moravian Agricultural Roaid. 

Landwirtschaftlicher Kalender fiir Steiennark I9II. Herausg. von den landw. Filialen 
Donnerbach und Purg der K. K. Stciermarkischen Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft. i Jahr- 
gang {Agi iiultiu al Calendar for Styiia, igii. Published by the Donnerbach and 
Purg Agricultw al Pian<he% of the Imperial- Royal Agricultural Society of '^tytia. 
ist. Year). 

Tiiolei laudw. Kalender fui das Tahi 1911. Herausg. von den Sektion Innsbruck des 
l.andeskukuriates fiir Tirol [7 yrolese Ayr unit ut al ( alendar for the Year ig/i. Pub- 
lished by the Innshiuck Division of the Roaid oj Agtuulture for Tyrol), 


4. United States. 

a) Publications of the Agricultural Organizations and Co-operative Soc 
ieties : 

Journal of Pioceedmgs of the h'oity-Fourth Annual Session of the National Grange. At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, iqio. 

/’) Other Publications : 

Moorhead F'. G. . F'lfty Millions a Day. Aititle cle.ding with the Senl Corn Testing 
Movement m Tuwa in the “Technical World Magaiane, ” Novenibei, 1910 
SurUFRiAND A. Fringing Natuie back to our (beat Citie*-. A.rticle upon \grjciillural 
Cooperative Farming in the “Technical World Magazine,” Novembci, iqio. 


5. France. 

a) Official Publications: 

David Fernand, Depute. Rapport sur Ic Fudge! du Mimstere de TAgricultiire pour 1911, 
{Report on the Agricultural Rdimates for 19 fi). Paris, 1910. Press of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Miniature de VAgiiculture, Service du credit mutuel et de la cooperation agncoles - Le 
credit agricole -^Credit a long terme en favour de la petite piopricte nirale But, 
organisation, fonctionnement {Ministry of Agriculture. Seivice foi Agricultural Mutual 
Credit and for Co-operation - Agricultural Credit - long Cr edit m J'avottr of Small 
Rural Property: its Objecty Organization and Mode of Working). Paris, 1910. National 
Press, 
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Rapport $ur le fonctionnement des Caisses de credit agncole mutuel en 1909* Journal 
Officiely 9 decembre 1910 {Report upon the Working of the Agricultural Mutual Credit 
Banh tn igog Ofjicnil Joutnal^ gt/i. Deiember^ igio), 

1) Publications of the Agricultural Organizations and Co-operative So- 
cieties : 

CaiSbc rcgionalc dc Credit agncole nmtuel du Department de la Seme-et Oise cl dcs 
Arrondis‘>ement'‘ de Melun ct de P ontaineblean [Regional Bank of An^ricultural Mu- 
tual Cl edit of the Depai tment of Seine et Otse and of the An ondissements of Melun 
and hontainthleau) Ftampes, 1910 

Congr^s national (IV*) de U Mutualite et de la Co-operation agricoles {fourth Vational 
Congress of the 4 ^icultural Mutual and Co-opei atwe Socuties) Rouen 15th.- 19th. 
September, 19T0 Rouen, 19H. Wolf. 

This publication contains the papeis lead at, ind the report of the labours of 
the Congre*>s. We shall mention here among the most important papers 

la Cooperation et le Credit agricoles en Roussillon yAi^i icultural Cooperation and 
Cl edit in Romnllon)y by M. Jfan Brtoi 

la loi du 19 mars 1910 et les Socictc-> de Credit agncole {I In Law of tin igth 
Maich^ rgjo, and the Agj icultural Cicdit HHiettes\ by M J . ViootJRoiix 

les soci^tes de Credit immobilxer et h loi du 19 mirs 1910 [i h^ Societies foi 
Credit on Land and the La^v of igth March, igid), by M A. Fvr vrd. 

C onlriDution \ Vetude du Regime juridique dcs cooperatives agricoles 
to the Study of the Legal Position of the Agricultural Co operative Societies'), by M. L. Tardy, 

I es Cooperatives de Production en Normandie ( Co-operain c Pi oduetton m Normandy), 
by M. DL Daborde Nogi 1 / 

Le Credit a court terme au\ Syiidicats agncoles {Short Credit to AgrtcuUuial 
Syndicates), by M. Bri^RL. 

Syndicat de defense centre la pyrale et la cochyhs [Syndicate foi Defence agaimt 
the Pyialis and Cochyh'l) (Commune de Cramont). Fpernay, I910. H. Villcrs, 

c) Other Publications : 

Bfrvard FRANt,ois 1 e Credit agncole, “Journal des 1 conomistes" [Agt icultural Credit 
^^Economists' Journal 15th. December, 1910. Pans, I clix Alcan. 

Clerc Les Syndicats profcssionnels dans leurs rapports avec les societ^s cooperatives. 
Th^se [Piofesstonal Syndicates in then Relations with the Co-operative Societies. Thesis). 
Pans 1910. T arose. 

Sailkt L. Les syndicat> agncoles - Leur regime actuel ct le projet de loi (Agricultural 
Syndicates - Then Present legal Position and the Proposed Law). 8 vol,, pp. 154, 
Pans, 1910. Rousseau. 

Sedillon L. Associations cooperatives de vente des produits agncoles {Co-operative As- 
sociations for Sale of Agricultural Produce). 8 vol., pp, io8. Pans, 1910, Pedone, 
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6 . Italy. 

a) Publications of the Agricultural Organizations and Co-operative So- 
cieties : 

Almanacco agncolo italiano pel 19 ii {Haltaft Agricultural Almanac igii). Published by 
the Italian 1 ederation of Agricultural Cousortiums. Piacenza, 1911. V. Poita. 

Almanacco del cooperaton e dei previdenti per il 1911 {Almanac of Co*opnation and 
Thitft for igii\ Published by the National 1 eague of the Italian Co-operative So 
cieties. Milan, 1911. 

h) Other Publications: 

\rnon 1' SALVAiORf II latifoudo e le cooperative m Sicilia {Thi Lai gc Eitates and the 
Co Optra twe Societies tn "Sicily). Extract from the “ Rivista Internazionale di Scienze 
Sociali ” {International Review of Sana I Sciences), Rome, August Sc ]>tcmber, 1910 

CRirimn n I.uigi 1 'accentramento delle cooperatne di consume fnulane { 7 h Concert^ 
ti ation of I null Di^tiihutivc Co-opeiative Societies). Tdine, 1910. Bozzi. 

Ma/zki Dr. 1 r)rme uuove di cooperazione ( Vtw I or ms oj Co optiaiiori), t eseua, 1910 

N. P (^ualche corisideiazionc sul credito cooperative lu Italia nel iqo() {Some ConsuLi - 
ations upon Co-operative Ci edit in Italy m J go f). Milan, 1910, Tuiati and Co. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRESPINT CONDITION 
OF AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 


I. Sources utilised. 

I. Works of General, Encyclopaedic or International Character. 

Manes A.: Versichemngs Lexicon {Insurance Ency(iofa:dia), Tubingen, 1909. J. C. B. 
Mohr. 

RonoLKX) G, • Le assicuraziuni agricole in alcnni Stati curopei {Agricultural Insurance 
in some European States'). Roma, 1907. Rerteio. 

Ehrenzweig A. : Assekuranz Jahrbuch {Jnsuiame Annual). Vienna. Years 1880-1911. 

WiscHNiowsKY G,: Assekuranz-Coiiipass {Insurance Annual). Beilin, Puttkammer and 
Muhlbrecht, Years 1910 and 1911. 

Le Chartier and Dardon vili.k ; Paris A^-sureur Insu/er). Pans, 1910. 

Who is Who in Insurance: An Intcinational Biogiaphical Dictionary and Year Book. 
New York, 1908. Singei ('(». 

5t 
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Buchknbergkr A.; Agiarwesen und Agrarpolitik I.ehr- und Handbuch der politischen 
Oekonomie von Adolph Wagner (Agi icultural Life ami Agricultural Policy^ in Adolph 
Wagners’ Manual of Political Economy). Leipzig, 1893. 

Bkliom: Les loi.s d’assiirance ouvriero a I’ctianger {I'/ie Laso'^ of Workme7ls Insurance 
in Foreign Lands). Paris, 1882-1910. 

Zaciier; Die Arbeiterveisicherung im Auslande {Workmens Insur am e in Foreign Lands) 
(Loss-Lichterfelde, 1900- 1910. TroscheL 

Rudloff H. ; Die land wirtschaft lichen Versicherungsgesetzgebungen in systematischer 
und vergleichender Darstellung ( Phe Laws on Agricultural Insurance set forth sys- 
tematically and comparatively). Published in the ** Fiihlings landwirtsch. Zeitung, ” 
Stuttgart, 1910. 


2. Germany. 

a) Offlciaf Publications ; 

Veroffentlichungeu des Kaiserlichen Aufsichtsamtes ftlr Privatversicherung (Publications 
of the Imperial Department for Supervision of Private Insurance). Berlin. Years 
1909 and 1910, 
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Amtljche Nachricbten des Reichsversichenmgsamtes {Ojficwl Infortnahon of the Imptrtal 
Officf tn connection with Insurance Soctchcs) Berlin, 19 lo 

fieschaftbbericht des Kaistrhchtn Aufsichtsamtes fUr Privalverwcherung ftir 1909 {Report 
on the Action of the Impeital Office of Supervision of Private Insurance for i^og) 
Berlin, 1910 

Versiclienmgs-Statistik filr 1908 {Insurame Statistic 9 for igo 8 ) Published by the Imperial 
Supervision Office Berlin, 1910 Guttentag 

Die Wohlfahitsanstalten fill Brand - Hagel,- Vieh- und Pferdeversicherung m Bayern {In- 
sutance Imtitutiom againU Ine and Hail and Institutiom fot thelnswanu of Cattle 
and Horses m Pavarm] Pul )lished by the Royal Chamber of Insurance Munich, 1906 
( ddenburg 

I^aw of the r2th M ly 1901 upon Pnvate liisui mce 

Law of the 30th May 1908 upon Insuiance Contiacis 

la\ssofthe 15th June iSS:; lolh April 1892 June 1900 ind 25th May, 1903 

on Insurance aganist Sickness 

Laws of the 6th july 1884 and ^olh |une 1900 on idcnts m Agiiciilluia) and for 
estry Labour 

Law of the 13th july 1899 on Inhimity Insurance 

/) Publications of the Insurance Institutions 

Sammlung von Vers chcrungsbedingungen dtutschcr Vcrsicheumgsunstaltcn {Colie tan of 
the Condition ftr In niarict i (ten { l\ ih Ceiman Insurmui Institutes) Published 
by the Dcutscher Veiciri fui Veisicheiungs-V^issenschaft {Get man Society for the 
Science of Ins w an e) PhiidPiit Insurance vgiinsl Hail, ( attic Insuiance Beilin 1910 
Mittlcr und Sohn 

Die laadwiitschaftliclie Lnf dhcrsicherung im Deutsdien Rciche - 1 estschnft /um Jubi- 
laum der Unfall- und Iinalidciiveibichc rung {Insur imt n^aimi 4 i idcnts m Agricul 
tural Lai our in the ( ei man Itnpue Julilee Publication of tht Aindent^ and Infirm 
ity Insuiarue Soaetie ) 

* Ceres Hagclvcrsichcrungsgcscllschafi auf gt guiseitigkeit in Bcilin - 1 cstschufl /uin 
25 jahrigen BesUnd Jci (nsclKchaft - Berlin, 1910 {Ceres - Mutual Insur mce 
Society against Ilat!^ />crhn - fuliln Pul h itt n r ilu ) a / (f its Pound 

ation) 

c) Other Publications . 

Dcutscher Versichcrimgskalender 1911 {Cer man Insur an it ( u/ wi/a/ ) Wallmann s Vtilag 
und Buchdruckerci in C^i I ichteifckle 

fahrbuch fiir das Vcrsicherungswesen im Deutschen Reiche 1911 { 4 nnuul of Insur amc tn 
the German Empire) Herausgegc ben von Dr jur C Neumann. Berlin, S W 68 
Lindenstr , 36 

Rohrbeck W Die Organisation dcr Hagelversicherung, vomehmhch in Deutschland 
{Pht Organization of Insurance against Hail^ especially in Germany) Berlin, 1909. 
Parey 

Ehri ich H Die Viehversicherung im Deutschen Reiche und ihre geschichthche Enl- 
wickelung {Cattle Inmranu tn the German Empire and its Historical Development) 
Leipzig 1901. Schafer und Schonfeldcr 

Luck G Die Viehversicherung in SUddeutschland [Insurance of Cattle tn ^outh Germany,, 
Itlbingen, 1908 Kloeies 
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Reviews : 

1) Annalen des gesamten Versicherungswesens (Annals of Insurance). T^eipzig, 

2) Zeitschrift ftlr die gesamte Versicheiungs-Wissenschaft (Science of Inmrance Re%^mv\ 

Years 1905- 19 10. Berlin. 

3) Zeitschrift fUr Versicheruiigswesen (Insurance Reviesv). Berlin. Etc., etc. 


3. Austria. 


a) Official Publications : 

Die privaten Versicherungsunternehmungen in dem in Reichsrate vertretenen Kimigreicheu 
iind L&ndern (The Private Insurance Societies in the Kingdoms and Countries repre- 
sented in the Rekhsrat). Vienna, 1901-1910. 

Verordnung der Mimsterien des Innern, der Jusli/, dcs Handels und der Finanzcn vom 
5 M&rz 1896 (Order of the Ministries of Home Affairs, fudiit. Commerce and Fi- 
nance of the jM. March, i 8 g 6 ). 

Law of the 28th. December, 1887, Accidents in Labour. 

Law of the 20th. July, 1894, on Accidents in Labour. 

Mitteilungeii iiber die Veihandlungen des Landwiitschaftsiates (CommunuatUms on the 
/^iscumom of the Board of Agri cult u)e). Years 1900-1910. 

b) Other publications : 

Reich E. ; Die osterreich-ungarisch Veisicheiungswesen im Jahre 1909 {Insurance in 
Austria and Hungary fn the year igof). Vienna, I910. 

jRSSkR E. ; Die landwirtschaftliche Betnelisorgaiiisaliun und die Sozialvetsicherung ( C 

mzation of Agruultmal Enterprise and Insurance SoticiiC<^) in the Oesterreichische 
Zeitschrift fur offcntliche und private Veisichiu ung [Austrit/n Review for Public and 
Private lusurame). 

Reviews : 

Oesterreichische Revue (Austrian Insurance Revmt^\ Vienna. 

Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fUr ofTenthche und private Versichemng {Austrian Rernew 
for Public and Private Insurance). 

Oesterreichische Versicherungs-Zeitung (Austrian Insuiame Journal). Vienna. 


4. Belgium. 


a) Official Publications : 

Statistical Expose of the Situation of the Associations concerned with Agriculture in the 
Year, 1908. 

Law of the 23rdajune, 1894, completed by the law of the 19th. Marcli, 1898, on the 
Mutual Societies, 

Law of the 24th, December, 1903, on Accidents m Laboui. 

Law of the nth. uue, 1874, on Insurance Societies.. 
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d) Other Publications : 

Malherbe and Schreiner L’assurance et la reassurance du betail {Cattle Insurance and 
Reinsurance), Brussels, i,ooo. vSehepens. 

Reviews 

Le petit Moniteur des Assurances (The Little Momtof of the Imurance Societies), 

La Revue des Assurances {Imurance Revieio), Brussels 


5 Prance. 


a) CfBcial Publications : 

Report of the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic, upon the Agri- 
cultural Mutual Insurance Societies Years 1909 and 1910. 

Decree of the 22nd. January, 1868, on the Constitution of the Insurance Societies. 

Law of the 4th. July, 1900, upon Agucultural Mutual Societies 

Law of the 9th. April, 1898, upon Accidents m 1 abour. 

Law of the 3oih. June, 1899, upon Accidents in I about 

Law of the 5th April, 1910, upon Workmen's and Peasant* Old age Pensions 

h) Other Publications : 

Louis Matnour'V La mutuahte agncole et Tassurance contie I’lncendie {Agricultural 
Mutual Insuiance and Fire Insurance) Chaumont, 1910. Cavamol. 

Henry Capitanf Les accidents du travail dans 1 ’agriculture (Accidents in Agricultural 
Labow) Paris, 1909, F. Alcan. 

Annuairc des Societ^s d’assurance operant en Prance (Annual of Imurance Societies at 
Work in France), I911. Bureau de “La Semaine” . Pans. 

Lambert W Le monopole des Assurances (Monopoly of Insurance), Pans, 1910. Beiger- 
Levrault. 

VlLLEFARD DE PRUNiiREs and Renard Le regime des accidents du travail ( 7 he Regula- 
tion in the case of Accidents in Labour), Pans, 1910. 

COQUILLARD J 1/ expertise pratique sur degAts occasionnes par la gr^le (Practical Exam 
mation into the Damage caused by Hail) Pans, 19 lo. Dulac. 

Guillon La lutte contrela gr^le (The Fight against Had). Extract from the “ Revue de 
Viticulture, “ Pans, 1910. 

Reviews : 

Bulletin des assurances sociales. Pans (Bulletin of the Insurance Sacietses), 

Le Moniteur des Assurances. Pans (Insurance Monitor), 

L' Argus, revue d'assurances (Insurance Review). Pans, ♦ 

L'Avemr ^conomique et financier (The Economic and Financial Future), Pans, Etc*, ate. 
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6 . Great Britain and Ireland. 

a) Official Publications : 

The Companies Act 1862. See besides the Laws of 1870 and 1909. 

Fhe Workmen's Compensation Acts 1897, 1900, 1906. 

/;) Other Publications : 

Insurance Blue Book and Guide for 1909*- 1910. London, Dawnbard and Ward. 
Insurance of Livestock m the Journal of the Boaid of Agriculture. April, 1908. 

Reviews ; 

The Insurance Obseiver. London. 

The Insurance Record. London. 

The Insurance Index. London Etc., etc. 


7. Italy. 


a) Official Publications ; 

Bollcttino del Credito e della Prevideuza » of Credit and Thrift') Rome, 1900-1910. 

Annali del Credito e della Pievidcnza (Annals of Credit and Thrift)* Volumes LXXIX- 
LXXXIV. Rome. 

Annali del Consiglio Supenore deH'Agricoltura (Annals oj the Superior Council of Agii- 
iultun)* Rome, 1906. 

Royal Decree of the 9th. January, 1887, on the Balance Sheets of Insurance Societies. 

Law of the 7th. July, 1907, on small Agricultural Mutual Societies. 

Law of the 31st. March, 1898, on Accidents m Labour. 

b) Other Publications : 

Cavalikri E. : l^e assicurazioni contro i danni della grandine (Insurance against Hail), 
Rome, 1909. Civelli. 

Magaldi V.: L’assicurazione mutua del bestiame in Italia (Mutual Cattle Insurance in Italy), 
Report presented to the Congress of Agricultural Associations at Brussels, 1910. 

Magaldi V ; Quelques formes de prevoyance en Italie eu faveur des ouvriers agncoles 
(Some Forms of Thrift in Italy in Favour of the Agricultural Report pre- 

sented to the Congress of Agricultural Associations at Brussels, 1910. 

Wollemborg: Le assicurazioni contro la mortality del bestiame (Cattle Insurance), 
Udine, 1889. 

Bassi S. ; Gli infortuni sul lavoro agricolo (Anidents in AgruuUural Labour), Milan, 1909. 
Hcepli. 

Reviews ; 

Bollettino delle Assicurazioni (Insurance BuVetin), Turin, 

L’Assicurazione (Insterance), Rome. Etc., etc. 
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8 , Switzerland. 


a) Official Publications ; 

Report uf the Federal Office of Insurance. Berne, 1909. 

Bepoit of the Federal Department of Commerce and Industry. Berne, 1898- 191c. 

Law of the 25th. June, 1885, on Supeivision of Private Insurance. 

Law of the 22nd. December, 1893, on the Improvement of AgricuUuie. 

l^w of the 2nd, April, 1908, on Insurance Contracts. 

h) Publications of the Insurance Institutions : 

'rwenty fifth Repoit of the Swiss Society of Insurance against flail. Zurich, 1905 

c) Other Publications : 

Handwi>iterbuch der Schweizeiischen Volkswirtschaft {Dutionary of Sroiu Nntioftiil fUo- 
nomy). Published by N. Reichesberg. Berne, 1905-1910. 

Binsv\angfr Die obligatorFchc Viehversicheiung in der {Obligatory Cattle Insur- 

ance in ^ioitzerlcind). Wcida, 1907. Thomas und llul)ert. 

Art R.. Beitiage zur Geschichte der Kntwickelung des landwirtschaftliclien Genos'.enschafts- 
wesen in der Schweiz {^Contribution to the History of the Development of Agri» 
cultural Co-operation in Switzerland). Brugg, 19 10. 

Reviews : 

Revue suisse des assurances {S^aist Insurant e Rernew) Zurich, 


9. Other Countries. 

Argentine — l.aw of the 14th. October, 1899, on Agricultural Insurance. 

Hungary — Magyar Biztozitdsi ^ukbnyi. Budapestb, 19I1 {^I/imga? i an Insurance Annual), 
Matlekovitz : Die Landwirtschaft Ungarns {Hungarian Agriculture). Leip- 
zig, 1900. 

Law of the 9th. April 1891, amended by the Law of 1907, on Insurance against 
Sickness; Law of 1902 for Insurance against Infirmity and Old Age, 

Reviews', a Biztositdsi es Kozgazdasdgi Lapok. Budapestb, 

Brazil — Law of the 12th, December, 1903, on Insuiance. Rio Janeiro. 

Bulgaria — Law for Insurance of Agricultural Produce against Flail, 30th. December, 1895, 
Sofia. 

Denmark — Law of the ist. April, 1905, and 27th. May, 1908, for Insurance against 
Accidents in Labour ; Law of 1892 on Insurance against Sickness. 

Dansk Forsikrings Aarbog 1910. Kobenhavn, 1910 {Artnual of Insurance in 
Demnark), 

Spain — Ley de 14 de Mayo de 1908 por las sociedades de seguros(Xaw of the 14th* May, 
rgo8, on Insurance Companies), 
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I AW of the 30th. June, 1887, on Innurance against Sickness 
Law of the 30th. January, 1900, on Accidents m Ivabour. 

Law of the 27th. February, 1908, on Insurance against Infirmity and Old Age. 
Ministeno de Fomento Boletin oficial de scguros Madrid, 1910 ( Ministry of 
Agruultuii Official Bulletin on Insurance). 

Almanaque del Seguio auo 1910. Barcelona {Inswame Annual). 

Review^' El previsor. Barcelona {The Eionomi^ei). 

United States — L. H. Baiiby: Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. New Yoik, 1909. 
Haydfn. Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance. New \ork, 1909. 

Revmvs ' The Spectator, New York, Tnsurance Monitor, New \oik, "Die Amer- 
ican Underwriter, New York. 

Canada — I aw of 1910 upon Insuiance Societies. 

Greece — Liw of the 13th. January, 1910, on the bupeivi-.ion of Insurance Companies, 
Law of the 2 1st. hebruaiy, 1901, upon Accidents in lAboui. 

Luxemburg — Law of the i6th. May, 1S91 upon Insurance Companies 
Law of the 21st. April, 190S, u| on liisuiancc against Sickness, 
laws of the 5th. April, 1902, 2isl. Vpnl, 190H, 20th. Deieinber, 1909, upon 
Accidents inLaboui. 

Norway — Annual Report of the Public Institutions loi the Lucouragement of Agn- 
cullure, 1909. Published by the \giuultural Depaitmeut. 

Law of the i8th, Septeinbei, 1909, upon Insurance against Sickness, Laws of 
the 27th. July, 1894, 1 2th. ]une, 1906, 30th June, 190S, upon Accidents in I about. 
Revmvs Journal of Insurance. Chiisliania. 

Holland — L aw^ upon Accidents m labour of the hlh. Decembei, 1902, and 13th Ja 
nuary, 1908. 

Messier ]’ Verrekeimg tcgcii llagelschade {Insuianct Against Had). 

Reviews Ver/ekeiingsbode {Insur ance). Rolteidam. - \rchief voor de Vtr/eke- 
nngs-Wetenschap {AilUivis of the Science 0 Insurariie'). I he Hague. 

Portugal — Iaw of the 21st, i^ecembei, 1907, upon the Insurance ( ompanies. 

PoHo D’Aviia J.im\ Scguros mutuos c S guios sociales koimbra, 190S. 
Reviews Jornal de Seguros. Lisbon. 

Russia — Law of the 6th. June, 1894, on Insurance Companies. 

Law of the 2nd. July, I903, on Accidents in I aboui. 

Reviews*, Stiachowojc Cbosrenic {Imurame Review), St.-lVteisburg. 

Servia — Law of the 15th. November, 1905, on Insurance against Hail 
Sweden — Law of the 14th July, 1903, on Insuiancc Societies, 

Law of the 30th. October, 1S91, on Insuiance igamst Sickness. 

Review . Assurandilren Heibcrgsgade {Insurance Review). Stockholm 




2. Summary of the Present Situation of Agricultural Insurance 
Societies in Certain Countries. 


J^nd and Object of the Present Summary. 

In the present number of tlie Bulletin we shall for the first time deal 
with Agricultural Insurance Societies, under all the forms they may assume, 
and the reader will be informed as to recent and important occurrences 
in this connection in the different countries. Before attempting this t^sk, it 
will not be superfluous, in our opinion to give a rapid glance at the pre- 
sent situation of the agricultural insurance societies in certain countries that 
may be regarded as typical in this respect. The precise purpose of the 
present synthesis is to remind our reader of the principal legislative pro- 
visions governing the societies insuring against agricultural risks, and 
the general lines of the organizations of undertakings for this end, and 
at the same time to supply the most recent statistical data to show the 
degree of development attained by the insurance societies in question. 
Consistently with the object it proposes to itself, this summary makes 
no pretension to develop the theme in all its details, nor to present the 
subject under an original form; it does not aspire to be anything more 
than a succinct rhnme of information that already forms part of the in- 
tellectual attainment of everybody at all conversant with the phenomena 
of insurance against agricultural risks, so as to put all our readers in a 
position to interpret correctly, by the help of the information indispensable 
for the purpose, the facts that in subsequent numbers of the Bulletin, will 
be put before them under the form of articles on current questions or as 
simple news. 


It is usual to reckon as typical agricultural insurance societies, the 
societies for agricultural fire insurance, for insurance against hail and for 
cattle insurance,^ Recently another class of insurance societies has been 
acquiring more and more right to be considered together with the above 
meationed, namely, those for the insurance of persons engaged in agricul- 
tui!aJ wefrk* The l^slation of several countries shows an evident tendency 
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to let the responsibility of the risks, to which the persons engaged in farm- 
work are exposed, fall on the employers, in the same way as has already 
been done in greater or less degree in the case of manufacturing labour. 
Accidents in labour, sickness of agricultural labourers, infirmity and old 
age are new risks imposed by law on agricultural employers,’or spontam 
eously assumed by them; hence the need, ever more urgent, for employers 
to insure against the risks, even if not compelled by the law, in order that 
these risks may become less of a burden. For these reasons, then, together 
with insurance against fire and hail, and cattle insurance, we shall also deal 
with the insurance of persons occupied in agricultural labour. 

In the case of all the countries we deal with in the following pages, it 
has been necessary to have recourse both to non-official and to official 
sources, if these latter existed, in order to show with greater completeness 
the present position of the agricultural insurance societies. Naturally, when 
official authorities were at our disposal, these provided us with the most 
precious material for our work, while the others merely played a subside 
iary and complementary part. But in the case of certain countries, un- 
fortunately, there are no official authorities obtainable, the State not pub- 
ishing periodical statistics of the insurance societies: if these countries 
presented any special interest, we did not suffer ourselves to be deterred 
by this difficulty and we took the data we had need of from non-official 
publications, although aware that these data could only claim to be ap- 
proximative. 


§ I. Agricultural Fire Itwnrauce. 

It would not be possible in the present condition of agricultural statistics 
to calculate, even approximately, the degree to which farmers are insured 
against fire. 

In all countries, even if agricultural fire insurance forms the object of 
special enterprise, the societies for fire insurance in general, whether so- 
cieties limited by shares or mutual, absorb a part of the total agricultural 
risks insured. As those societies, in the data they publish, do not dis- 
tinguish between urban and rural risks, it becomes quite impossible to judge 
of the importance that agricultural insurance may have attained in this or 
that country. We have then to limit ourselves to indicating the work of 
those bodies which have agricultural fire insurance for tteir special and 
exclusive object. 

The farmers' associations have, in many countries, entered into agree- 
ment with the ordinary fire insurance societies, with the view of obtaining 
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reductions on the rates of premiums for their members and of saving them, 
in any case, the expenses connected with the policy and the expenses of 
intermediaries. The Belgian associations especially distinguish themselves 
in this line: a single large association, the Boerenhond Beige ^ in 1908, ob- 
tained a reduction of from 30 to 40 % on the ordinaiy rate of premiums 
in favour of 17,504 policies insuring a total value of 119,179,050 francs. 

The F'rench agricultural syndicates also exert themselves extensively 
and efficaciously in the same direction, sometimes assuming the functions 
of real insurance agencies. 

But in some countries special soceities have been formed for Agri- 
cultural Fire Insurance. These are, for the most part small local mutual 
societies, with regard to which statistical data are wanting. 

It is calculated that in Italy there are nearly 400 of these small 
mutual societies, and the puncipd centre in which they are found is the 
Province of Alessandria. F'rance shows a much larger number of local 
mutual agricultural fire insurance societies: they have progressed greatly 
in consequence of the law of the 4th July, 1900, exempting from all stamp 
and registration duties, as well as from the formalities prescribed by the 
law of 24th July, 1867, and the decree of 28th July, 1868, the mutual 
agricultural insurance societies managed and administered gratuitously 
and not aiming at making any profits. The subventions granted by the 
State to societies in course of formation and to tho.se the working of 
which might be compromised by unusual losses have not been without 
their influence in the development of the F' reach mutual agricultural fire 
insurance societies. In 1905, tliese subventions reached the total sum 
of 1,200,000 frs. Thus, the agricultural mutual fire insurance societies, 
almost negligible in number before 1903, on the 30th September, 1910, 
amounted to 2,187 with 89,955 members and an insured capital valued 
at 1,044,376,753 frs., of which 5^ ‘8,374,563 frs. effectively insured. The 
work of the local associations finds its complement in the regional rein- 
surance unions, which, on the 3uth September, 1910, numbered 26, united 
2,096 local societies and effectively reinsured a capital of 311,819,433 frs. 
French agricultural mutual fire insurance has reached a still higher de- 
gree of technical perfection, since two of the 26 reinsurance societies 
existing on the 30th September, 1910, have been organized for insurance 
in the third degree (i). 

In England there is also a limited society, the exclusive object of 
which is agricultural insurance. It was founded under the title of 
The Agricultural and General Co-operative Society, Ltd., for the exercise 

• 

(i) See with regard to this, the article published m the present Bulletin* * 'the 
Agricultural Associations and the Agricultural Estimates. The Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Societies and the Central Reinsurance Society » . 
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of every kind of agricultural insurance: however, its principal operations, 
hitherto, have been in connection with agricultural fire insurance. The 
said society has business relations chiefly with the societies affiliated to 
the AgriculiurcU Organization Society and with associations of the same 
class. Naturally, only a section of the English farmers are insured against 
fire in this society. 

The indications just given relative to fire insurance in the domain 
of agriculture are fragmentary enough. We cannot even show what pro- 
portion of agricultural fire risks has been insured in different countries. 
The reasons set forth at the beginning of this section, and, above all, 
the impowssibility of distinguishing between urban and rural risks in the 
operations of the ordinary fire insurance societies, sufficiently explain its 
incompleteness and hesitations. 

§ 2 Insurance Against Hail. 

Insurance against hail made great advances in the last part of the 
nineteenth century and this has been continued up to the present date. 

Whilst, at the beginning of that century, in most countries, after viol- 
ent hailstorms, it was still necessary for the farmers to have recourse to 
i)egging or to appeal to charity, everywhere now there are numerous 
insurance societies through the activity of which thousands of farmers are 
profiting. 

Hail does not always strike the same places with equal frequency; 
so, as no one knows on what lands or what crops the blow may fall, 
one of the essential conditions for every kind of insurance is realised; 
that is, the uncertain character of the danger to be guarded against. 

Further, th«it the damage occurs is absolutely independent o( the 
will of the insured; the possibility of fraud or of abuse to the detriment 
of the insurer is therefore, in that way excluded, and this ^-ircumstance 
greatly facilitates the calculation of the premiums necessary for compen- 
sation for losses. 

In the third place, it is well known that all attempts that have been 
made up to the prevsent to avert the danger, and to prevent the forma- 
tion of hail, have been recognised by science as ineffective, or have not 
been tried often enough for their efficacy to be guaranteed. 

Finally, there is another reason to explain the great progress made 
by this form of insurance: the seriousness and the extent of the damage 
produced by hail. 

The year 1908, for example, was disastrous not only^for the French, 
but also for the Swiss^ Austrian and German farmers. 

In a few moments, the harvest of a whole region may be completely 
destroyed; it is enough to remember that on the banks of the Rhone, in 
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the South of France, the annual average loss caused by hail is about 
seven millions of francs. 

The object of the insurance society is to raise the farmer from his 
present uncertain and precarious position by guaranteeing him that if the 
disaster occurs just when the crops are on the point of reaching matur- 
ity, he will escape poverty, and, at any rate, ruin, by the receipt of their 
equivalent in cash. 

The process employed for the attainment of this end is very simple. 
It consists in a yearly collection by the Insurance Societies of contribu- 
tions or premiums from all the farmers exposed to the risk of damage 
from hail, to be afterwards apportioned among the farmers sulTering by 
the disaster. 

The calculation of the premiums is generally based upon two funda- 
mental points: the frequency of hiil in a certain locality, and the more or 
less susceptibility to damage on the part of the crops cultivated. 

So every insurance society must possess precise statistics as to the 
frequency and the intensity of the hail, as well as to the amount of economic 
diimage caused by it in the dilierent regions. 

A few figures will he enough to show that the farmers have had no 
difficulty in understanding the great advantages to be derived from this 
form of insurance. The following table clear!}' shows the progress made 
by it in tile piincipal countries from 1879 to 1909: 



Work of the Imurmue Societies iSj^-igog (i). 
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The rapid progress ot this form of insurance may be attributed to 
two principal causes: the very active competition between the two 
kinds of organization, insurance companies limited by shares, and mutual 
societies, and the encouragements on the part of the State. 

With few exceptions (for example, Switzerland and Sweden)^ the 
business of insurance against hail is carried on in most countries both by com- 
panies limited by shares and by mutual societies; and the competition 
between them can not fail to be advantageous for the farmers. 

The coexistence of two classes of societies may often have as a con- 
sequence, not merely a reduction of the premiums, but also a greater 
diffusion of the technical methods most indicated for carrying on successfully 
a business of insurance against hail. 

Thus, for example, the earliest mutual societies had adopted the 
system of assessment, that is to say, the sum necessary for compensating 
losses was shared among the insured at the end of the year, in proportion 
to the premiums paid. But this system gives rise to many difficulties. 
The farmer cannot calculate in advance the cost of his insurance, and if his 
harvest is preserved intact he does not readily agree to pay premiums when 
the danger is over. 

On the other hand, the societies limited by shares have had the 
merit of popularising the system of fixed premiums among the farmers ; 
all who are exposed to the danger pay a certain premium in anticipation 
of the disaster. The insured party immediately acejuires the right to be 
compensated in case of loss. However, the insurance companies do not 
always compensate entirely for the loss sustained: in the worst years, it 
happens that the reserve fund and the guarantee are together insufficient for 
compensation of the losses ; the compensations are in such case reduced, 
which means that the insured themselves must bear a portion of the loss. 

However it may be, in face of the competition of the insurance com- 
panies, the mutual societies were obliged to adopt another system which 
is now the most in favour in Germany. This system consists in the 
payment of a provisional premium at the beginning of the financial year, 
calculating it upon the average frequency of hailstorms, the sociity re- 
serving the right to exact from its members the payment of a supple- 
mentary contribution in case of exceptional disaster. 

Each of these forms of organization has its advantages and its inconve- 
niences. We shall content ourselves with indicating the amount of capital 
insured by the limited companies or by the mutual societies in different 
countries. However, in Switzerland, Sweden and Russia the mutual form 
absolutely predominates over the other; in the Argentine, in England and 
in Roumania, the insurance companies limited by shares are the most nu- 
merous. 
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In England the business of insurance against hail is not a special 
enterprise; the fire insurance companies also insure farmers against hail. 
There are no mutual societies of this kind in that country and statistical 
data as to the operations of the limited liability companies are wanting. 

In the Argentine also we only know of the existence of companies 
limited by shares. In 1909, there were four, and one of them, the Rural 
of Buenos Ayres, alone, on the 30^^ June, 1910, was insuring to the amount 
of 35 » 324 » 928 -X 9 pesos. 

On the other hand, the form of mutual insurance appears to be the 
most frequent in Canada and the United States. In 1908, two large mutual 
societies of Manitoba insured a capital of 3,111,612 dollars, and collected 
102,970 dollars in premiums. We have no figures for the United States. 
We only know, that, in 1908, there were about 2,000 local mutual insu- 
rance societies, occupying themselves both with fire insurance and insurance 
against hail. 

In Norway, in 1908, there was no insurance society for this class of 
risk, although hail falls there otten enough to make them consider about 
insuring against losses by it. The Norwegian Minister of Agriculture 
attributes the absence of such societies to the very limited extent to which 
cereals are cultivated. 

In Spain and Portugal the damage done by hail is of less importance 
than in other countries. So we have only notice of the existence of two 
Spanish mutual societies concerned with this class of insurance: the Austria 
y Hunp'iay the headquarters of which are at Madrid and the Proteccion 
de la Agricultuia Espanola with headquarters at Guadalajara. 

In Bulgaria and in Servia, insurance against hail is arranged for by 
the State : it is obligatory for all farmers, This form of organization also 
deserves special attention. 

Obligatory insurance wiis established in Bulgaria by law of the 
30*^'* December, 1895: the owners of wooded lands, pasture grounds and 
tobacco plantations alone excepted, all farmers are obliged to pay a maximum 
supplement of 5 % in addition to the land tax, for the insurance of their 
crops against hail. If the premiums collected do not suffice for the 
compensation of losses, the compensation is reduced in proportion to the 
amount of the premiums received; if, on the other hand, the amount of 
loss is less than the total of the premiums, the excess is put to the 
reserve fund. 

The estimation of damage done is made by a commission consisting 
of an expert scientific agriculturist, the mayor of the commune and an 
employer in the fjjepartment of direct taxation. A special division for in- 
surance alone has been formed in the Ministry of Agriculture. The State 
paid an annual contribution of 500,000 francs to the insurance fund 
from 1896 to 1903. The premiums collected amounted to 2,560,371 frs.; 
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th€ State contribution to 4,000,000 frs., and the damage compensated to 
10,636,273 frs, 

In Scrvia, the law of the 15* November, 1905, created a special insur- 
ance bank with initial capital of 1,000,000 francs. It is not only the farmers 
who are exposed to risks from hail who are obliged to pay insurance 
premiums, but all who pay direct taxes. 

For this purpose 16 rates of premiums have been established; the 
lowest contribution is 20 centimes a year for those who pay 10 francs in 
taxes; the highest contribution is 20 francs for those who pay 1,000 francs 
or more in taxes. Kitchengardens and vineyards as yet producing nothing, 
lands in the immediate neighbourhood of towns as well as lands belonging 
to the State or to local authorities are alone exempt from obligatory 
insurance. 

Not only in Servia and Bulgaria, in most other countries, the Go- 
vernment has endeavoured to encourage the development of this form 
of insurance. For the attainment of this object Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland pursue a course that is almost identical. We may say with 
certainty that the measures adopted by these (iovernments can be summar- 
ised under the three following lieads: i) the creation of certain State offices 
charged with the control of the insurance societies; 2) the establishment 
of absolute rules with regard to insurance contracts in order to safeguard 
the farmers’ interests and to hinder the abuses of societies that offer little 
guarantee, and, consequently, to increase the confidence of the public in 
insurance generally; 3) the grant of subventions or the creation of state 
institutions to compete with the private insurance societies in their under- 
takings, only in case the said private societies are incapable of covering 
the risks in a given district. 

Thus, (xermany, by the law of the 12^^' May, 1901, placed all private in- 
surance societies, except the local mutual societies, under the supervision 
of a State Office. Before commencing operations, every new society must 
apply to the Imperial Supervision Office for authorization, and this author- 
ization is only given after the examination of the Society’s rules, its pro- 
gramme of work and the general conditions of insurance it proposes to 
offer. For the introduction of any change whatever in the business pro- 
gramme, the previous consent of this State Office is necessary. The Office 
has the right to examine into the way the society is working, whenever it 
thinks fit. 

The law of the 30^^ May, 1908, on insurance contracts is equally 
important for the development of insurance against h^il. Chapter III of 
the second division of the law especially deals with tliis form of insurance. 
It establishes absolutely that the insured party is granted at least a term 
of four days in which to declare his loss to the insurer ; yet while the 
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valuation of the damage is still undetermined, the fiirmcr may only carry 
out such works as, according to the rules of current agricultural economics, 
can not be deferred. The farmer has always the right to be present at 
the valuation of the loss; he has also the right to protest against it and 
to appeal against it in the courts if he judges that it injuiOvS his interests 
and does not correspond to the truth. 

But even before the promulgation of these laws, the different Gov- 
ernments of certain South (German States, where hail falls frequently and 
with violence, had sought in different ways to encourage the spread of this 
form of insurance. 

Thus, in Bavaria, the law of the 13th. February, 1884, had founded 
a State Institution, on mutual princi])les, and subventioned by the Govern- 
ment, to exercise insurance business in competition with the private so- 
cieties. 'Fhis Institute has an initial capital of a million, the interest of which 
goes to increase the reserve fund In 190^, this reserve fund was inci eased 
by i,5(K),(XX) marks. In addition, the In.stitiite receives from the Government 
«in annual ('ontubution of 2(X),(KK) marks. In 1908, it was calculated that 
a tbitd part at least of tlu whole corn production of the Kingdom of 
Havana was insured by tlie Bavarian Institute. The following figures 
( Ic'arly show^ the result^ obtained b) the Institute : 
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The Governments of the Gratxd Duchy of Baden, of Wurtemberg, of 
Alsace Lorraine, and ol the (Fraud Duchy of Hesse have, on the other 
hand, preferred to contract with the great private insurance societies, ob- 
liging them to accept risks in the districts suffering most from hail, but 
guaranteeing them, in compensation, annual subventions. These subventions 
have been fixed at a definite sum ioo,ocx> marks, for example, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, 200,000 marks in Wurtemberg; but only to be 
granted if the amount of premiums collected by the society is insufficient 
to pay the compensations. In that case they serve to make up the deficit 
produced. 

Finally, we should mention that the Deufscher Landwirischaftsrat and 
the Landiinrhchaftskammern contribute much to the extension of insurance 
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against hail throughout all Germany. Thus, in its session of 1909, the 
Imperial Board of Agriculture sought out the most suitable means for the 
improvement of the methods followed by the German insurance societies 
in valuation of losses, and the Chambers of Agriculture, in their turn, 
seek to extend the habit of what is called collective insurance among the 
farmers. Insurance is said to be collective when several farmers of the 
same locality insure in the same society, taking together a single policy. 
They thus succeed in paying a lower price per premium. In 1908, of an 
insured capital of about 2,949,566 million marks, about 168,279 millions 
were derived from collective insurance policies and the farmers insured in 
this way numbered 188,889. 

In Austria, nearly the same system has been followed. The Asseku- 
fanzregulatie of the 5th. March, 1896, founded an office of supervision, 
at the 1 . R. Ministry of the Interior, for all private insurance societies 
working in the Monarchy. And at the present moment a Parliamentary 
Committee is studying a bill dealing with insurance contracts. Chapter III 
of the 2nd division of this bill is especially concerned with insurance 
against hail. The right o^ each of the contracting parties to demand 
that the valuation of the damage be deferred until the time of harvest, 
is sanctioned therein, for it is only at th.it date that the damage sustained 
can be exactly calculated. Further, as in the German law, it is estab- 
lished that the parties cannot denounce the end of the contract within the 
normal term of a month, but they must be considered as bound for the 
whole period of insurance in course, that is to say, until the end of the 
agricultural year. In this way, the farmers are sure, that, once the contract 
signed, even if the hail fall frequently, the insurance society is bound to 
give them compensation. 

In Austria, also, the hail varies in frequency from region to region, 
and in certain places, the damage produced by it is so great that the 
authorities have judged fit to found insurance institutes to compete with 
the private societies. Thus, in Lower Austria, an order dated lyih April, 
1899, created the Nieder Oesterreuhs- Landes Ver sicker migs Anstalty gov- 
erned by mutual principles, and in its general lines administered similarly 
to the Bavarian Institute, It benefits by an annual subvention of 80,000 
crewns, and in case of exceptional losses, the law guarantees it a supple- 
mentary credit of 200,000 crowns under the form of a loan, to be repaid 
without interest. In 1909, the capital insured by this establi.shment a- 
mounted to 16,464,856 crowms, ’the premiums collected to 347,296 crowns, 
the compensations paid to 386,169 cr. 

Finally, Switzerland follows the same principles ^ Germany and 
Austria. The federal law of the 25th June, 1885 already laid down that 
all private insurance societies, working in Switzerland, should be placed 
under the supervision of a State Department, with the exception of as- 
sociations of local character. Further, the law of the 22nd Decerhber, 1893, 
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on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, declares in 
article 93, that the Confederation further shall support with its subsidies 
the efforts of the Cantons in favour of cattle insurance and insurance a- 
gainst hail 

And^ in the second paragraph of the same article, there is added : 

The sums allocated yearly by the Confederation to insurance against 
hail shall be set apart as subsidies to the cantons facilitating and encour- 
aging this insurance : 

d) by paying the expenses of the insurance policy ; 
d) contributing to the payment of premiums ; 
c) constituting a reserve fund. 

Yet the Confederation subsidy in behalf of insurance against hail 
(as in the case of cattle insurance) is never to exceed the amount set apart 
by the Canton for the same purpose. (See also art. 76 of the executive 
rc'gulation for this law). 

In 1908, almost all the policies of two insurance societies, that were 
working in Switzerland, profited by the cantonal and federal subsidies. 
In the same year the Swiss Cantons spent a total sum of 374,388 frs. in 
the encouragement of this insurance; the subsidies from the Confederation 
amount to half the canton expenses, or to 187,194 frs. 

Lastly, the law of the 2nd April, 1908 upon insurance contracts, in 
operation since the ist of January, 1910, in articles 64 and 67, expressly 
refers to insurance against hail. Art. 67 establishes that “ in case of partial 
destruction of agricultural produce, especially by hail, the estimation of 
tile damage shall be delayed until the haivest, on request of one of the 
parties (i). 

And as many other provisions ot the law on insurance against damage 
in general appl)^ also to insurance against hail, the Swiss societies have 
been obliged, like the Cerman societies, to establish new" conditions of 
policy, in conformity to the law. 

The respective legislations of France, Italy, Belgium and the Argentine 
Republic, show many analogies one with the other, in Uie matter of insurance. 
These countries then may be considered as forming a second group, dis- 
tinct from that of the German countries we have just examined. 

In fact, the action of these governments, as far as agricultural insur- 
ance is concerned, is specially manifested in the encouragement of small 
local mutual societies; as to the large mutual societies and the limited 
companies, they are governed either by the rules of common law on 
commercial socie^es, or by special laws, but they are not dependent upon 

(x) This provision is also to be found in the Hungarian Commercial Code, of 1875 
(art, 481), 
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special State Offices, with power to control their conduct and supervise 
their administration. 

Thus, in France, the companies limited by shares, that insure against 
hail, are regulated by the law of 24th July, 1867, amended by decree of 
22nd January, 1868, in addition to being regulated by the commercial 
code; similarly, the constitution and administration of the large mutual 
societies are regulated by Chapter II of the same decree of 22nd Jan- 
uary, 1868. This decree establishes many guarantees of the rights of 
the insured both in the case of companies limited by shares and in that 
of mutual societies. For example, art. 6 declares that: 

“Every policy must show: i) the amount of the society's capital; 
2) the porfion of this capital already paid up or called for, and the means, 
if any, by which shares may be made transferable; 3) the maximum 
amount the company may, in terms of its rules, insure as a single risk, 
without rein.surance ; 4) and, in the case in which one and the same cap- 
ital, by provision in the rules, covers risks of different nature, the amount 
of such capital and the enumeration of all such risks. Further, a limited 
company is not validly constituted till after the payment of a guarantee, 
which may not in any case, not even when the society^s capital is less 
than two hundred thousand francs, be less than 50,000 francs. 

For the mutual societies, Chapter II of the decree establishes many 
provisions as to the constitution and administration of the society, the 
form of the mutual contract, mutual liabilities, the declaration, and val- 
uation of, and compensation for, losses etc. 

The publication of the acts of the society is demanded by the law 
both in the case of the limited societies and in that of the mutual soci- 
eties; the executive authority confines itself to examining whether this 
publication is made in conformity with the provisions of the law, with- 
out examining the programme of work or the conduct of affairs of the 
concern. 

It is not the same for the local mutual agricultural societies as appears 
from the study of the French agricultural associations, published in the 
3rd number of this Bulletin: “The Ministry of agriculture has organized 
a system of control on the spot for all agricultural mutual societies. This 
control is entrusted to three agents who have each a determinate re- 
gion for inspection. In principle, this control only affects the oper- 
ations of societies that have asked for a subvention from the State, 
according to the law of the 4th July, 1900, but the examiners of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture have to hold themselves entirely at the disposal of 
all the societies which may of their own motion call •Ihem to their as- 
sistance, and to give them every information and all useful advice both 
with respect to new foundations and to the good working of existing 
organizations, „ 
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The Italian legislation is based, like the French, on the system of 
publicity: that is to say that the principal guarantee established by the 
law to safeguard the rights of the insured, consists in the publication of the 
act of constitution of the insurance societies, their rules, the acts modfying 
the societies or their rules, and the publication of their financial statements. 

The general rules fixed by the commercial code for Societies limited 
by shares are applicable to insurance societies of this form, with the spe- 
cial additional provision of article 131, by which societies that have 
insurance for their exclusive object may be constituted by payment 
of a tenth part of the value of each members’ subscribed shares. The 
mutual insurance societies are, on the contrary, regulated by the special 
provisions of the second section of the 2nd Chapter of the Commercial 
Code. The Royal Decree of the 9th January, 1887 gave the insurance 
societies a special and obligatory form for their balance sheets. Contracts 
of insurance against hail are subject to the general rules established by 
the Commercial Code for insurance against losses (Chap. II, Book I), but 
as the will of the parties may derogate from these rules, the insurance 
companies have liberty to establish for their insurance policies the con- 
ditions they think most favourable. However, art. 446 of the Commercial 
Code is particulaly important for insurance against hail. It declares, in- 
deed, that “ in insurances of the produce of the soil, the compensation due 
by the insurer is determined according to the value the produce would 
have had when ripe or at the usual date of harvesting, if no disa.ster had 
occurred This provision, which constitutes a derogation from the gen- 
eral principle in force for insurance against losses, according to which 
the compensation due by the insurer is fixed in accordance with the value 
of the thing at the date of the disaster, is clearly just. Indeed, in almost 
every case hail strikes the produce of the soil at a moment at which the 
farmer can as yet derive no profit from it; consequently, if the compensation 
due be only calculated with regard to the value of the produce at date 
of the disaster, this compensation would almost always be illusory. This 
provision has its sanction in the commercial lcgii?lation of almost every 
country (art. 39, Belgian law^ of the iith June, 1874; Dutch Commercial 
Code, art. 300; Portuguese Commercial Code, art. 448, 449; Roumanian 
Commercial Code, art. 470, etc.). 

Lastly, the Italian Government has sought to encourage the devel- 
opment of local mutual insurance societies, by law of the 7th July, 1907, 
no. 526, which dispenses these societies from the publication of their deeds 
in duplicate and from the payment of stamp and registration dues. All 
mutual societies with an amount of risks inferior to 300,000 frs, may profit 
by the advantages afforded by this law. But practically the end proposed 
by it has not been attained, and Parliament is, pre>sently, to discuss a bill 
for the of this law. 
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Wt must also note the recent vote passed by the Board of Thrift and 
Mutual Insurance, for the foundation of a Mutual Institute subventioned 
by the State, which adopting the methods of the Bavarian Institute, within 
the limits possible, would compete with the private societies. 

We place Belgium and the Argentine Republic in the same group 
with France and Italy, for the respective governments of these countries 
have thought fit to encourage the progress of the mutual agricultural 
insurance societies by special measures granting them subventions or 
fiscal privileges. Yet as far as ordinary insurance enterprise is concerned, the 
laws of these two countries differ from French and Italian law. Indeed, they 
do not subject the insurance societies to the obligation of the publication 
of their deeds and balance sheets, conformably with any special rules. 
The common prescriptions of commercial legislation are then alone applic- 
able to these societies. 

The Belgian Government has published model rules for the agri- 
cultural mutual insurance societies against hail; it recommends the form- 
ation of communal societies with provincial reinsurance; at last it grants 
subsidies, equal in amount to half the rest of the society’s resources, and, 
in addition, a subvention for the expenses of the first establishment. 

The Government of the Argentine Republic, bylaw of 14th October, 1899, 
has extended to the Agricultural Insurance Societies, for the amount of 
premiums due to them, the right of precedence on the value of agricul- 
tural produce, sanctioned by articles 3,911 and 3,912 of the Argentine 
Civil Code, for credits due for seeds delivered, expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the harvest or with the carrying out of agricultural works. 
The privilege of the insurance societies has precedence of that of the lessor 
or landowner. Besides this, societies constituted with a capital superior 
to 19 million pesos, and devoting themselves exclusively to agricultural 
insurance, have been exempted from taxes for the term of 10 years. 

In a third group we place all those countries for which, as far as 
we are aware, no special law has been promulgated in favour of insur- 
ance against hail or agricultural insurance generally. In this group we 
yet think it well to make a distinction between the countries in which 
ordinary insurance against losses is regulated by the provisions of com- 
mon law applying to other commercial enterprises, and those in which 
societies, the object of which is insurance against loss, whatever the risk 
may be that it is intended to cover, are regulated by special laws. Insurance 
against hail, like cattle insurance, comes under the more gerjpral head of insur- 
ance against losses, and the majority ol the laws, that we are about to indicate, 
CJontaia, specifically, in the case of insurance societies against losses, numerous 
f r#vi«i#iis t# which also the insurance societies against hail must submit 
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Among countries in which insurance against hail is not as yet reg- 
ulated by special laws we shall mention Hungary and Holland. 

In Hungary, the insurance societies are regulated by §§ 453-462 of 
the Commercial Code of 1875. For legal constitution every society must 
possess a capital of at least 100,000 florins for each branch of insurance 
business it intends to transact; apply for legal registration, and observe 
the prescriptions laid down by the Commercial Court of Buda-Pesth, as 
far as concerns the publication of balance sheets, the calculation of the 
reserve fund, book-keeping, etc. However, in these last months, the Min- 
ister of Justice has prepared a bill for placing all insurance societies under 
State supervision. 

In Holland, the Insurance Societies are still regulated by the provis- 
ions of the Commercial Code of 1838, Recently, however, a special bill 
on these societies has been presented ; but it has not yet received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. As we have already said in the second number of this 
Bulletin, all the Dutch Agricultural Insurance Societies have been founded 
on private initiative and the State has never intervened in favour of agri- 
cultural insurance societies. 

In the last group of countries, which comprises all the States in which 
the insurance societies are regulated by special laws, we shall mention 
Sweden, Russia, England, Luxemburg, Spain and Greece. In their general 
lines, these laws are nearly identical; the business of insurance requires 
Government authorization and often also the deposit of a guarantee ; the 
more important acts of the society and their balance sheets must be pub- 
lished so that the persons interested may easily have cognizance of them ; 
sometimes even, the rules to be followed in the calculation of the reserve 
funds to meet current risks are indicated, and the responsibility of the 
administrators or managers towards the insured is laid down in the case 
of union with other societies, bankruptcy etc. Not being able, in a sum- 
mary of this character, to examine in detail the special provisions of each 
of these laws, we shall limit ourselves to the most characteristic. 

The Swedish law bears date of the 24th. July, 1903, and our Bull- 
etin has already indicated its provisions relating to the mutual societies 
(see Bulletin, No. 2, Pag. 229). The guarantees required both from so- 
cieties limited by shares and mutual societies are many. A special Gov- 
ernment office charged to see if the prescriptions ol the law have been 
observed, has been founded at Stockholm. 

In Russia, every insurance society, before it can commerce its busi- 
ness, must apply for Government authorization and give a guarantee of 
500,000 roubles, for each class of risks it desires to insure against. The law 
on the subject is that of the 6th. June, 1894. The societies insuring against 
losses flmst send copy of their rules and their acts to the Home Office. 
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In England, a law on Insurance Companies (Imurmce Companies 
Act) of the 3rd. December, 1909, has recently been promulgated, but the 
insurance societies against hail (or the cattle insurance societies) are only 
subject to it, if, at the same time, they undertake other forms of insurance 
specially considered by this law (life, fire, etc.)- 

Otherwise, they are regulated by the law of 1862 or by the Friendly 
Societies Act of 1896. 

On the other hand, in Luxemburg there is a law, dating from the 
i6th. June, 1891, containing special provisions for the supervision of the 
insurance societies, with whatever branch of insurance they may deal. 
Similarly, the Spanish law of the 14th. May, 1908, establishes that every 
society, national or foreign, mutual society or limited by shares^ propos- 
ing to undertake risks of losses must apply to the Spanislt Minister of 
Agriculture for registration in a special register, enclosing with its applic- 
ation a copy of its rules, a note of the rates it intends to apply, etc. It 
must further give a guarantee of not less than 5,cx)0 pesos. For the su- 
pervision of the work of the societies, a Junto cojisultiva de seguros and a 
Governmental Office of Inspection have been created. 

Lastly, the recent Greek law of the 13th. January, 1910, applies to 
insurance societies of every kind (mutual societies or societies limited by 
shares), and follows the general lines already indicated. There also exist 
special laws on supervision of the insurance societies against losses, in 
several States of South America, in Brazil (law of the 12th. December, 
1903), in Peru (law of the 27th. December, 1895), in Chili (law of the 17th. 
November, 1904) as wdl as in several States of North America. But we 
have, unfortunately, very little data on this subject. In the United States 
there is not as yet any uniform legislation with regard to insurance; the 
Jaws vary from State to State. In the same v/ay, in Canada, the inter- 
vention of the authorities in favour of agricultural insurance varies ac- 
cording to the province. In fact, in the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, public institutes insuring against hail have been founded in 
competition with private societies, whilst, in other provinces, insurance is 
exclusively in the hands of private societies (mutual societies or societies 
limited by shares). 


§ 3 . Cattle laauranee. 

The damage that the loss of all or part of his cattle may cause to 
a farmer, at a very early date attracted the attention of Governments and 
of the farmers themselves. In the case of epidemics of contagious dis- 
ease the Governments have generally felt early enough the necessity of 
intervening with subsidies for the alleviation of the consequences pro- 
duced by them ; in other cases, in many countries, special mutual aid so- 
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cieties proposed among themselves to subsidise members who had sustained 
losses of cattle. Neither in the first nor in the second case was there as 
yet a real insurance: in them, however, may be found the first beginnings 
of cattle insurance as it exists to day. 

The ever more important part played by cattle in agriculture, the 
daily more important proportion of the wealth of agricultural countries re- 
presented by cattle, could not but hasten the development of the prim- 
itive and rudimentary forms of insurance into perfectly constituted organisms. 
The tendency very clearly manifesting itself in this evolution was in the direc- 
tion of mutual societies. Non-mutual cattle insurance societies are very rare 
exceptions. In the great majority of countries there is no cattle insurance so- 
ciety limited by shares : in some only, are there a few limited by shares (Can- 
ada) or a few of private enterprise (Germany). The risk of mortality of 
cattle being capable of sensible increase or diminution by the action of the 
owner of the cattle himself, it was necessary to keep to an insurance organ- 
ization interesting the cattle owner in the good working of the business 
and at the same time allowing of reciprocal control on the part of the 
members. Mutual insurance ofiered these two advantages. So that, speak- 
ing generally, the field of cattle insurance is held by small mutual so- 
cieties. Each of the tw^o types has its advantages and its drawbacks. The 
small mutual society constituted among farmers of one and the same dis- 
trict, acquainted with each other, permits of a very efficacious reciprocal 
control over the manner in which the animals are kept; the expense of 
administration is inconsiderable, and the premiums are therefore very 
low'. But it is not suited for the insurance of the cattle of large land- 
owners and cannot count on resources sufficient to meet the risks of an 
extraordinary mortality, not being able to give large compensation for 
the risks. The large mutual societies, in their turn, arc in a better pos- 
ition to give compensation as they extend their operations over a large 
territor)q at times exceeding the limits of a single State, but the control 
on the part of the members loses some of its efficacy, and the expenses 
of administration are high. Not all the defects of either type are irre- 
parable; the small mutual societies, for example, may resort to reinsur- 
ance to remedy the drawback of the inadequatt' compensations, caused 
by the limited territory in which they work. Reinsurance is in fact a 
system resorted to more and more by the small mutual cattle insurance 
societies. 

The principal object of the cattle insurance societies consists in com- 
pensating for animals that have died or have had to be killed. Some- 
times there is no compensation paid in the case of animals dying in con- 
sequence of epi&emic contagious disease, and never is there any for ani- 
mals dying from ill treatment on the part of the owner. This last rule 
is of great importance, as it has largely contributed to the obvServance of 
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a good system of tending animals. Cattle insurance may also propose to 
itself secondary aims, amongst which it is well to mention the compen- 
sations for losses caused by the refusal of the authorities to deliver for 
consumption the meat of the animals that have been killed. This kind 
of insurance is of special importance in Germany. In some States of 
Germany (Saxony) insurance against the seizure of cattle {Schlachtvieh- 
versicherung) is even obligatory. 

The means by which the cattle insurance societies meet their engage- 
ments are supplied by the payment of a premium on the part of the 
insured. Sometimes this premium is not established as a fixed sum, but 
is the result of the apj)ortionment among the members of the total amount of 
compensations paid by the society. The payment of the premium may be 
made at the end of the financial year; otherwise, a provisional premium is paid 
at the beginning of the year, and completed, if need be, by supplementary pre- 
miums. Some societies also divide among their members those portions of 
the dead animals that are fit for use; the distri])iilion of the losses and the 
apportionment of the meat lake'> place proportionally to the number of 
animals that each member has insured or to the* value of said animals. 
The system of distribution has this disadvaintage that the insured does 
not know beforehand the cost of his insurance and that this cost may 
vary considerably from one year to another. For these reasons other so- 
cieties make their members piy fixed premiums in proportion to the num- 
ber or the value of the animals insured. The premiums are generally in 
proportion to the value, for cattle and horses, in proportion to the number, 
for goats, pigs, etc. In this case the compensation guaranteed vaiies according 
to the amount of disasters occ'urrin^ in the course of the year, provided the 
reserve formed in the favourable years be not sufficient to cover the losses. 

The compensations do not generally cover all the value of the loss, 
but only a part, varying, as a rule, between seven and eiglit tenths of the 
said value. The object of this legulation is to leave a part of the loss to 
be borne by the insured and consequently to stimulate his diligence in 
the protectioi ^nd good treatment of his animals. With the sh me object 
of diminishing the risks, certain insurance societies provide gratuitous 
veterinary assistance for the animals insured. It is well to mention also 
that some societies consider the animals that each member insures, individ- 
ually, and, in this case, compensation is fixed according to the leal value 
of the animal insured. But as this individualisation is generally difficult 
and easily admits of fraud, the majority of the societies insure groups of 
animals. In this case the compensation is equal to the real value of the 
animal injured or killed, if this value is under the mean v^lue, but other- 
wise the compensation is equal to the mean value. 

The different systems of cattle insurance we have briefly indicated are 
to be found in all countries, without its being possible to establish whether 
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in such or such a country one or other system prevails. It is much more 
in the degree of the development than in the organization of cattle in* 
surance that we find great differences between the different countries. 

But, unfortunately, it is not possible to measure these differences 
accurately, as there are complete statistics of cattle insurance only in the 
case of a very small number of States. We think it well, however, to 
give here a few data respecting a certain number of countries, which, 
although not always complete, may indicate approximatively the positien 
of cattle insurance in each of these countries. 



Large 

Mutual .Societies 

Small Mutual 

Societies 

Country 

Year 

Number 

Capital insured 
(m money 
of the Country) 

Year 

Number 

Capital insured 
(in money 
of the country) 

(Germany (1) 

1908 

27 

208,509.302 

1908 

6000 - 7000 


Austria 

1906 

6 

31,093,352 

1 906 

296 

38 > 33 S .333 

Belgium (2) ...... . 

■ 

(3) 


1908 

1740 

104,324,954 

France 

I 

1909 i 

13 

81,613,763 

1910 

8428 

532,807,990 

Italy 

' 1009 

7 


1910 

about 

1000 


Norway 

1005 i 

! 

i 

aboul 

10 millions 

*905 


about 

9 millions 

Holland 

1 

( 3 ) 


1906 

1236 


Switzerland. 

1910 

3 


(4) 




(i) Besides the mutual societies 17 private businesses were at work in Germany in 1908 insuring 
an amount of 50,042,198 m.irks Besides businesses of insurance against seizure of cattle insuring 
a value of 405,446,770 marks, 

(a) 'I'he data concerning the number of mutual societies include insurance of cattle, horses, pigs 
and goats , the data relative to the insured capital, on the contr.iry, only refer to insurance of cattle, 
pigs and goats For horses we only know the numl>er of head insured, that is to say, 51,040 horses 

(3) We have no data for the large mutual socictie.s. 

(4) We have no data for the small mutual societies. 


The Governments ot all countries, convinced of the importance of 
cattle insurance from the agricultural and from the sanitary point of view, 
have tried, by one system or another, to encourage and regulate the spon- 
taneous movement among the farmers, and at the same time to guar- 
antee the interests of these against the abuses of societies without 
means or the ba^ faith of some insurers. From the point of view of the 
lines guiding State intervention in the realm of cattle insurance we find 
profound differences in different countries. And we can divide them, in 
this relation, into three large classes, as we did in the case of insurance 
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agaiwst hail The first class is formed by Germany, Austria and Swit- 
zerland, the action of which, in the domain of cattle insurance, just as in 
that of insurance against hail, consists in the creation of control offices, 
in the rigorous regulation of insurance contracts and in the grant of 
subventions to insurance enterprise, or even in the creation of State Insti- 
tutes of Insurance. 

The German law, already quoted, of the 12th May, 1901, the Austrian 
Ministerial Order of the 5th March, 1896, and the Swiss law of the 25th 
June, 1885, have had the same object of the creation of a State Office, 
charged with the supervision and the control of the work of the insurance 
societies. The German and Swiss laws explicitly exclude the local mutual 
societies from State supervision. 

In the same way, the German law of the 30th May, 1908, the Swiss 
law of the 2nd April, 1908, and an Austrian bill now before Parliament, aim 
at the regulation of insurance contracts. In addition to the general pro- 
visions finding their application in every kind of insurance, special provisions 
relate to cattle insurance. The whole fourth chapter of the second book 
of the German law is consecrated to it The chief provisions are as follows. 
The insurer of the cattle gives no compensation for deaths of cattle 
through contagious disease, for which the State gives compensation, nor 
for deaths due to war. The insurer has the right to exercise supervision 
over the animal insured, at his own expense. No compensation is paid 
for animals dying through negligence or ill treatment. The insurer must 
be advised of any illness ot the insured animals of a certain degree of 
gravity. Necessary slaughter can only be carried out, except in urgent 
cases, with the consent of the insurer, etc. etc. 

A special part of the Swiss law is devoted to insurance against losses, 
in which a single provision, but a very important one, specially concerns 
cattle insurance. It (art. 64) establishes that in the insurance of cattle 
the value of the animal immediately before the disease or at the date of 
the accident constitutes the rule. This provision is a derogation from 
the general principle that compensation is calculated on the basis of the 
value of the object at the moment of the disaster. The reasons of equity 
in favour of this derogation are evident. 

Finally, also the Austrian bill contains a special division on insur- 
ance against losses, and a chapter of this division (the fourth) is devoted 
to the provisions relative to cattle insurance. 

The greater part of the provisions of this chapter correspond with those 
of the German law; it is, for example, laid down, as in the latter, that the 
insurer is bound to compensate for the death of an animal for a month 
(two weeks in the German law) after expiry of the contract, if the sickness 
or accident causing death originated within the period of the contract. 
It is furtiher established, as in the German law, that every important 
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illness of the insured animal must be reported to the insurer: that the 
insurer’s obligations do not cease by reason of sale of the animal insured, 
if it dies within the period for the course of which the seller’s responsibility 
to the buyer continues, etc. etc. 

The means which the three above mentioned countries have used for 
the encouragement and development of cattle insurance also present an- 
alogies. Some States of Germany (the Grand Duchy of Baden, Bavaria) 
have constituted State Institutes for cattle insurance ; in the same way, 
in Austria, the State has directed its efforts to the constitution of Pro- 
vincial Institutes not differing greatly from those of Baden and Bavaria. 
Other German States (Alsace-Lorraine) limit themselves to the grant of 
subventions to the local societies; in Alsace-Lorraine the distribution of 
the subventions has been entrusted to a special Institute. In Switzerland, 
also, the system of subventions from the Confederation and from the 
Cantons to the free associations has been chosen, but the concession of 
subventions on the part of the Confederation is subject to the condition 
that the assurance be obligatory in the whole or in a part of the Canton, 
and the Swiss obligatory insurance corresponds to the faculty enjoyed by the 
Communes in Baden of declaring cattle insurance obligatory when two thirds 
of the cattle owners a])prove the establishemeat of the insurance institute. 

In 1890, Baden instituted the*' Bad isc her VichvcrsicJierangsverbafid''^ 
which united the local mutual societies, both those constituted obligatorily 
according to the principle mentioned above and those formed freely. 
The Baden Institute also directly insures the owners who belong to no 
society, because none exists in the place where they have their residence. 
The Baden Institute undei takes to pay half of the compensation due by 
the local societies. The half borne by the Institute is distributed among 
the federated societies, in proportion to the value insured ])y them. The 
State grants subsidies to the Central Institute. 

The Bavarian Institute was founded by th<* law of the iith May, 1896. 
It was formed by the free and mutual union of the local mutual societies 
that have voluntary become affiliated to it, accepting the normal rules 
established by it The local societies do not lose their individuality in 
adhering to the Institute and diey do not enlarge its sphere of action. 
The administration and the representation of the Institute are entrust- 
ed to the Royal Chamber of Insurance Societies, with payment of an 
annual contribution equal to 0.02 % of the insured sum. Cattle and 
goats alone are insured by the Institute, which only discharges the im- 
portant office of reinsurance. Besides the contributions of the local so- 
cieties, the Institute has received from the State a fund of 5cx^,ooo marks, 
and annually receives from it a subsidy of roo,ooo marks. The State fin- 
ally has granted an extraordinary annual contribution of 25,000 marks to 
be applied in subsidies to the local societies. 
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In addition to the Institute for cattle and goats, a special Institute for 
horses was founded in Bavaria by the law of 15th. April, 1900. Its constitu- 
tion and its mode of working are based upon the same principles by which 
the Cattle Insurance Institute is inspired, and the State has also granted 
it an initial fund of 500,000 marks and an annual contribution of 80,000 
marks. 

The Provincial Cattle Insurance Institutes of Austria have also lor 
their chief function the reinsurance of the local societies. The small local 
associations generally cede the half of their insurances and pay the half of the 
collected premiums to the Provincial Institute which undertakes payment 
of half of the compensations. The majority of the provincial institutes 
undertake the institution of local associations in places where they do not 
exist; the associations thus founded are dependent on the Provincial In- 
stitute and they are reinsured by it. Some institutes, on the contrary, like 
that of Moravia, leave their local societies the most complete liberty, and 
they, in consequence, establish their own rules independently of any in- 
tervention on the part of the Central Institute in which they reinsure. 
The premiums exacted by the Austrian Institutes are generally very mod- 
erate, especially as far as animals occupied in agriculture are concerned; 
it is due to the large State subventions that they are able to keep their 
premiums so low. 

As we have already mentioned, Switzerland has extended its action 
in favour of cattle insurance, by granting annual subventions to the local 
mutual societies, in terms of the law of the 22nd. December, 1893. The 
concession of the said subventions is subject to the condition, that the 
canton, in which the mutual society has its headquarters, shall have de- 
clared cattle insurance obligatory in all or in a part of its territory, that 
the canton also accords subventions to local mutual societies and that it 
exercises supervision over insurance of the cattle. The maximum amount 
of the subventions granted by the Confederation may equal that of the 
subsidies granted by the cantons. 

The condition imposed by the law of 1893, namely, that cattle in- 
surance be declared obligatory by the cantons before the local mutual so- 
cieties have a right to State subventions, has been carried out in practice 
in two different ways. Some cantons have imposed the obligation of 
insurance unconditionally; these are the cantons of Schafthausen, Thurgau, 
Soleure, Zug, PYibourg, Glarus, Geneva, Zurich. The cantons are divided 
into circles or arrondissements of insurance, generally coinciding with the 
communal territory and each circle has its insurance office. Other can- 
tons (Berne, Basle (country part), Aargau, Vaud, Grjsons, Ticino, Neu- 
chatel), on the contrary, adhere to the system of conditional obligation. 
On request being made to the communal Council by a certain number of 
cattle farmers (in the canton of the Grisons, V4 f^he farmers resident in 
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the commune; in other cantons, lo farmers'), the commune is bound to 
call a meeting of all the cattle farmers, for them to decide as to the in- 
troduction of obligatory insurance. * If the majority of the farmers (the 
majority requisite varies from canton to canton) pronounce in favour of 
obligatory insurance, the foundation of an insurance office is proceeded 
with. 

The cantonal contributions are distributed according to one or other 
of the following methods: a fixed sum for each animal insured; a sum 
proportioned to the amount of the premiums; a fixed sum to be divided 
among the different offices in proportion to the number of head of cattle 
insured in each of them. In 1908, the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Glarus, 
Fribourg, Soleure, Basle (town), Basle (country), Schafihausen, Grisons, 
Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel, and Geneva granted 
a total sum of 762,791 francs under the head of subventions to the local 
mutual societies; the Confederation granted a total subvention of the same 
amount. 

The second group of States, that may be formed from the point of 
view of legislation with regard to cattle insurance, corres])onds to the sec- 
ond group in the section dealing with insurance against hail. It com- 
prises the countries in which State action has principally had in view the 
encouragement of small local societies, whilst the large mutual societies 
are subject to the principles of common law, or to the provisions of 
special laws, without being controlled and supervised by the special or- 
gans of the State. This group is composed of France, Italy, Belgium and 
the Argentine Republic. An enquiry into the legislation of these States in 
the matter of cattle insurance would lead us to a repetition of what we 
have already said in the preceding section, the same legal provisions reg- 
ulating both insurance against hail and cattle insurance. We shall con- 
tent ourselves therefoi*e with giving a few special details with regard to 
the intervention of the States in the matter of cattle insurance. In 
France, the Government proposes to constitute a central agricultural 
reinsurance society, limiting its action at first to cattle; a bill relative to 
this new institution is before Parliament, (i) In Italy, besides the con- 
ditions of favour enjoyed by the small mutual cattle insurance societies, 
equally with all other local mutual insurance societies, prize competitions 
among the local mutual cattle insurance societies are often published by 
the Government. 

As concerns Belgium we must mention the existence, together with 
free mutual societies, of an obligatory provincial insurance fund in West 

• 

(t) See with regard to this, the article published in the present Bulletin: « The 
Agricultural Association and the Agricultural Estimates. The Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Societies and the Central Reinsurance Society 
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Flanders, granting* compensation in the case of the seizure of cattle and 
Compulsory slaughter by order of the authorities. And again we must 
mention that a provincial insurance fund, not obligatory, also exists in 
the province of Antwerp; out of this fund compensations are granted in 
almost all cases of death of cattle. 

The third group of countries comprises all those in which special leg- 
islation on cattle insurance or agricultural insurance, generally, is want- 
ing. In the countries constituting this group, cattle insurance is subject 
to the provisions of the common law in the matter of insurance, or is 
regulated by special laws on insurance against losses. 

With reference to these two sub-classes we have nothing to add to 
what is contairK*d in the preceding section. 

^ 4 . Insurance of Persons Pngaged in Agricultural T^abour. 

The subject with which we have to occupy ourselves would be very 
large, if all insurance of persons engaged in agricultural labour had to be 
considered as included in tlie general category of agricultural insurance. 
On the contrary, it is clear that only such insurance, the burden oi which 
falls on the agricultural employer in its entirety or even in part, can be 
considered as agricultural insurance. It is only in these cases that the risks 
to which the labourers are subject are risks of the labour; if the agri- 
cultural labourer insures on his own account, and independently of all 
contribution from the employer, against sickness, accident or infirmity, 
his insurance is only private insurance, such as anyone might contract, 
labourer or not. For these reasons, the material of this section will be 
more limited than might have at first been expected. 

It is quite a recent trend of public opinion and of the legislation of 
different countries which has led to the recognition of the social necessity 
for making the employers contribute to the support of the consequences 
of the losses that sickness, accident, infirmity or old age may entail upon 
their workmen. 

The new orientation of ideas in this field was not, generally speaking, 
manifested simultaneously in favour of manufacturing and agricultural 
workmen: on the contrary, almost everywhere, the factory hands bene- 
fited before the field workers. Even to-day, in several countries, a complete 
equality from this point of view, has not received legislative sanction. In 
the same way, as is natural, different countries present considerable dif- 
ferences as to the risks for which the employers are bound to give com- 
pensation, Of the three principal classes of workmen'?‘ insurance, against 
sickness, accidents in labour, infirmity and old age, in a great number of 
countries only insurance against accidents in labour is in force, and each 
of these countries has adopted the principle in special waysi; insuritnce 
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against sickness and against infirmity and old age are, on the contrary, 
almost everywhere left to the initiative of the workmen; the employers 
are only bound to contribute in a very small number of States. 

Yet it cannot be ignored that an evident tendency is manifesting 
itself in several States, both to efface all inequality between manufacturing 
and agricultural workers from the point of view of insurance, and to 
enlarge more and more the sphere of insurance so as to guarantee the 
workmen against a greater number of risks. 

In the following brief exposition, in its general lines, of insurance 
of agricultural labourers against sickness, against accidents in labour and 
against infirmity and old age, in some of the more typical countries, we 
shall also summarily indicate the most notable signs of the two tendencies 
just mentioned. 


a) Insurance against Sickness. 

Insurance of agricultural labourers against sickness has only been 
made obligatory l)y the State in Norway. The law of the i8th Sep- 
tember, 1900, im])Osed the obligation to insure against sickness all woikmen 
and employees not in leceipt of annual earnings abo\^e a minimum fixed 
by the law (about 1,690 frs. for ruial labourers). 

In Germany, in Austria and in Hungary, insurance of agricultural 
laboureis is not obligatory, as it is for factory workers. The German law 
of the 15th June, 1883, completed and amended by the laws of the loth 
April, 1892, 30th June, 1900, and 25th May, 1903, only established that 
the insurance of agricultural and forestry workmen against sickness migh 
be made obligatory “ by statutory provision, of a Commune for its dis- 
trict, or by a larger administrative body within the district administered 
by it or within a part of same. 2). The Austrian law of the 30th 
March, 1888, aud the Hungarian law of 1907 contain similar provisions. 

In all other countries this class of insurance is perfectly free, as far 
as agj icultural labourers are concerned, and the farmers have no oblig- 
ations towards their labourers in case of sickness. 

Tlu^ organization of the insurance of labourers against sickness in Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Norway is modelled on one and the same type. 
Insurance business is undertaken for all employments by Communal Offices, 
with independent administration and based upon mutual principles, or for 
certain classes of employment by special local offices. In special cases it may 
be allowed to found offices, restricting their action to one or more classes 
of business. The premiums are calculated at a percentage of the salar>^ 
and the compensations are calculated on the same basis. The workmen 
and the employers unite for payment of the premiums : in Germany and 
in Austria, the first pay V3 and the second V3 ; in Hungary the premium 
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is halved between employer and employee; in Norway the workman 
pays Vio, the employer V*o» the Commune Vxo> and the State Vxo. 

Compensation consists in providing medical attendance ior the workman 
who falls ill and paying him for a certain number of weeks (not more 
than 26 in Gei'many and in Norway; not more than 20 in Austria and 
in Hungary) a sum equal to a certain proportion ol hi» average salary 
(50% in Germany and in Hungary; 60% in Austria and in Norway). 
In case of the death of the workman, his family icctives compensation 
equal to twenty times the daily salary in Germany, Austiia and Hungary, 
equal to 25 times the same salary in Norway. The women workers, for 
six weeks after confinement, receive the same compensation to which they 
would have been entitled in case ol sickness. 

d) huiirance af^ainsi AccideyiU in Labour. 

The marvellous development that manufacturing technique and ma- 
chinery underwent in the course of the second half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury was accompanied by a frequency of accidents in labour, up to then 
unknown. Claims for compensation in the courts, since accidents in labour 
were subject to the provisions of common law, presented serious difficulties : 
the excessive legal expenses, sometimes discouraging the w^orkman from 
any action in defence of his rights, enormous difficulties in the way of 
proving irrefutably the fault of the employer, a more or less protracted 
interval before the workman could touch the compensation that was his due. 

The immediate necessity then presented itself for the State to intervene 
to remove these inconveniences, and, even before the law had laid down 
special provisions in the matter, in several countries, the employers took 
the initiative themselves of removing all ground for a large part of the 
complaints, by the contraction of insurances on behalf of their workmen. 
The intervention of the law especially showed itself, in the sanction given 
in a more or less extended degree, to the legal liability of the employers 
for accidents of which their workmen were victims during the hours of 
work and in consequence of their work. The law, finally, declared that 
without the need of any proof of the responsibility of the employer, ac- 
cidents in labour, not caused voluntarily by the workman himself, must 
be compensated by the employer. The legal liability once established, 
insurance showed itself the aptest means for meeting the risk of accidents, 
without too great expense ; and, for this reason, even where the law had 
not imposed the obligation of insurance, this means was spontaneouvsly 
chosen by the employers for the discharge of their new ^obligation. Tiiis 
means presented the advantage of substituting a certain and moderate 
charge for a variable risk that might sometimes amount to a very cun- 
9id«rablt turn. 
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The more recent and less extensive application of machinery to ag^ri- 
culture, and other reasons it would be too long to analyse, had, as their cons- 
equence, that almost everywhere the principle of legal liability was applied 
later and in a more limited measure to agriculture than to manufactures. 
The countries, in which the application of legal liability to agriculture 
took place contemporaneously with, and in the same degree as, its ap- 
plication to manufacturing industiy, are comparatively few in number. 
But in the sphere of agriculture, the experience already made in that of 
manufactures is being rej)ealed, whilst legislation in its evolution tends to 
enlarge the application of legal liability to agriculture, private initiative 
precedes it; the agricultural employers in many countries found special 
insurance societies or proht by the common insurance institutions against 
accidents in labour for the insurance of all their labourers. 

With regard to the application to agriculture of the priticiple of the 
legal liability of tlie cm])loyers in accidents in labour, the different coun- 
tries may be ranged in tluee classes. To the first class belong those that 
have not legislated upon the matter and in which the accidents in agri- 
cultural labour are still subject to ('ommon law: Switzerland, Russia, Fin- 
land, Roumania, (freece. To the second class belong those countries w hich 
have recognised the liability of the employers, but in limiting it to certain 
classes of agricultural labourers. 

In France, for exam])le, the laws of the 9th A]>nl, 1898, and ol the 
30tli June, 1899, only r('< ognised that “accidents, (aused by the use of 
agricultural machines moved by inanimate ioice, and of which, through 
the fact, or on the occasion, of the work, persons, ol any kind, engaged 
in the management or use of these motors or machines, are victims, form 
a charge against the employer of .said motor. “ Another class of agri- 
cultural labourers will be added to that considered in the laws quoted, 
if the bill approved by the Chamber, on the 15th February, 1909 and 
by the Senate in 1910, is definitely approved by the Chamber with the 
amendments introduced by the Senate. By force of this bill the legislation 
referring to liability in accidents in labour will be extended to forestry 
work. 

In Austria (law^ of the 28th December, 1887) and in Spain (hnv of 
the 30th January, 1900) the liability of the employers in accidents in agri- 
cultural labour is only recognised in the case of labourers working with 
an agricultural machine. 

In Italy this liability is recognised (law of the 17th March, 189S, and 
of the 31st January, 1904) in favour of the same labourers and, in addi- 
tion, in favour the forestry workmen. 

In Hungary, the principle of liability is only establislied, as far as 
agriculture is concerned, in favour of farm servants and workmen employed 
in the use^of agricultural machines (laws of 1900 and 1902); in Norway 
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the application of the said principle is limited to the labourers (laws of 
the 2311! July, 1884, of the 12th June, 1906, and of the 30th June, 1908). 

The third class of country includes the States in which the liability 
of the farmer in accidents of agricultural labour has been sanctioned in 
favour of all workmen. To this class belong Germany (laws of the 6th 
July, 1884, and of the 30th June, 1900), Great Britain (laws of the 30th 
July, 1900, and of the 21st December, 1906), Belgium, (law of the 24th 
December, 1903), Denmark (law of the 27th May, 1908) and Luxemburg 
(laws of the 5th April, 1902, of the 2isl April, 1908, and of the 20th De- 
cember, 1909). The only limitation we find in the legislation of the coun- 
tries included in this class concerns the annual revenue of the labourers, 
because labourers receiving an annual wage of more than a certain sum 
(3>75o Irs. in Germany and Luxemburg; 2,500 frs. in Great Britain and Bel- 
gium; 2,125 Denmark) are excluded from the application of the 

principle of legal liability. In some countries this application is permissive 
to workmen in receipt of a wage above the maximum established by the law. 

With regard to the insunince of agricultural labourers against acci- 
dents there is very little to say in the case of the countries included in 
the first class. In these countries, either the labourer insures on his own 
account, and then his insurance, has n(3t, as we have said, the character 
of an agricultural insurance, or the em]>loyer insures his labourers volun- 
tarily in ordinary insurance companies and any means of measuring the 
frequency of such insurances is wanting. 

Limiting our consideration, then, to the other classes of States, the 
law has limited itself to sanctioning legal liability, leaving the employers 
free to insure if they think it to their interests or else the law has im- 
posed insurance as an obligation. Tliis last obligation has been accom- 
j)anied in certain States with the indication of the Institutions with which 
the insurance must be contracted, in others the choice of the institute to 
be insured in is left to the employer. 

Great Britain does not oblige the employer to insure his men: but has 
only extended the application of the principle of legal liability by the law 
of 1900, to agriculture. In force of the provisions regulating this principle, 
the employer is bound to pay the labourer who may be victim of an 
accident, 50 % of his wage if the accident incapacitates him from work 
and for the whole period of disablement beginning with the second week. 
The weekly payment of wage may be converted into corresponding capital. 
If the workman dies in consequence of the accident, the compensation 
shall be equal to three years' wages. If the employer is insured in any 
Institute against the consequences of the law, in case of the failure of th© 
employer or <he liquidation of his agricultural estate, the labourer, victim 
of an accident, has a preference right over the sum insured to the extent 
of the compensation due to him. 
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The choice of the Insuring Institute is free: the farmers insure in 
mutual aid societies or in ordinary accident insurance companies, mutual 
or limited by shares. 

The Belgian law of 1903 has also merely recognised the legal liabil- 
ity of the employer: in the case of accidents in agricultural labour the 
application of this principle has force only when the farm work habit- 
ually occupies at least three labourers; other farms may voluntarily sub- 
mit to the provisions of the law. The labourer, victim of an accident, 
has the righ^ from the day following that on which the accident took 
place, to a daily compensation equal to 50 % of his wage. If the disa- 
blement caused by the accident is or becomes partial the compensation 
is equal to 50 % of the difference between the wage the labourer received 
before the accident and that which he may gain before being completely 
cured. If, on the contrary, the disablement is or becomes permanent, the 
compensation is represented by an annual sum equal to 50 % of the annual 
wage (or of the difference between the wage gained before the accident 
and that which may be gained after it). The cost of medical attendance 
and of medicines is charged against the employer. In case of death the 
compensation is fixed at an amount representing the value of a life annuity, 
at 30 % of the annual wage of the victim. Compensation is calculated 
upon the wages actually received by the labourer in the course of the year 
preceding the accident. 

The employer may be relieved from the charge of compensation, if 
he has contracted lor payment of same by an authorized insurance com- 
pany or a mutual insurance society: in this c.ise his liability is taken over 
by these institution'^. If no contract has been entered into, the employer 
is bound to contribute to the formation of a reserve fund: he may be set 
free from this obligation by ministerial decree, if he has guaranteed pay- 
ment of compensation, in any other way, approved by Royal Decree. 

The object of this reserve fund is to provide for payment of compen- 
sations due in case of accidents, when the employer cannot pay them; this 
fund is kept up by contributions at the expense of private employers and 
assessed and collected according to the system of assessment and collec- 
tion of direct taxes. 

The institutions desirous of carrying on a business of insurance against 
accidents in labour must obtain the authorization of the Minister ot In- 
dustry and Labour. For this purpose the companies must prove that they 
are regularly constituted under the form of limited liability societies or 
societies limited by shares, that they have a subscribed capital of not less 
than a million of^ francs, etc.; they must further place with the Consign- 
ment Bank, a guarantee varying between 30,000 and 1,500,000 francs. The 
common societies, constituted by the employers, in order to obtain authori- 
zation^ must be composed of at least five members, with not less than 
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10,000 labourers in their employ; in exceptional cases authorization may 
also be granted to societies having a minimum of 30 members, employing 
at least 5,000 labourers. The rules of common societies are submitted 
to the approbation of the Government. The common societies have no 
capital; the engagements of the employers associated in the constitution 
form the guarantee. 

The English and Belgian systems closely resemble each other; the 
Belgian system, however, presents a greater complexity, since the law has 
decreed the conditions tlie insuring institutions must present in order to 
be authorized to carry on the businers of insurance for accidents in labour, 
which the English law does not do. 

The French law is antilogous to the Belgian and English laws, as it 
only recognises the legal liability, except that it only applies the same to 
agricultural labourers, in the case in which they work with machines moved 
by inanimate force. But France has done more than the other two coun- 
tries for insurance against accidents in agricultural labour, because the 
French law has encouraged the formation of local mutual fire insurance 
societies by means of subventions and relief from fiscal burdens, and they 
have been also applied to insurance against accidents. So that, on the 
30th September, 1910, there existed in France 7 local mutual insurance so- 
cieties against accidents in agricultural labour. Further, we must mention 
that, independently of any legal obligation, insurance against accidents in 
agricultural labour in France is voluntarily undiTtaken by numerous 
agricultural emjdoyers for all their workmen, in the ordinary insui'ance 
companies against accidents in agricultural labour. We must not fail to 
mention that for several years past various bills have been presented to 
Parliament for the extension of the principle of legal liability to all agri- 
cultural labourers. One is at present before the Parliament and we shall 
have occasion to examine it in the following numbers of this Bulletin. 

Italy and Denmark arc the two Countries in which the principle ot 
legal liability has been accompanied by the obligation of insurance, but 
with no obligation as far as the organization of the insurance is con- 
cerned. These two countries, then, have followed the system known under 
the name of obligatory insurance and liberty of organization. The field of oblig- 
atory insurance against accidents is oi different extent in the two countries 
as we have already mentioned. In Denmark, there is compulsory insur- 
ance for all agricultural workers receiving a salary not above 2,125 francs 
a year ; in Italy, only for the agricultural labourers occupied with ma- 
chines moved by inanimate force and the forestry workmen. The insur- 
ance may be contracted in a mutual society or in one limited by shares, 
as the employer desires. Further, in Italy the State encourages with sub- 
ventions a special mutual institution the Cassa nazionale (Passicurazione 
cordto gli inforiuni del lavoro, which, although independent, has thus gdmost 
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acquired the character of a State Institution, hut no limit is imposed on 
the liberty of the employer to choose another institution. Both in Denmark 
and in Italy the premiums are altogether paid by the employer. The com- 
pensation assured in case of accident entailing temporary incapacity for 
work is, in Italy, equal at most to 50 % of the wage for the whole period 
of incapacity ; in Denmark it is equal at most to 60 % of the wage beg- 
inning with the 14th week of incapacity. In case of permanent disable- 
ment the victim of the accident both in Italy and in Denmark receives com- 
pensation, tliat may amount to six times his annual wage. In the case of 
death the heirs have a right to compensation of 5 times the annual wage, 
in Italy, and in Denmark to compensation equal to 4 times the annual 
wage and a fixed sum for the funeral expenses. 

In Italy the matter ot obligatory insurance of all agricultural labourers 
is now under discussion : a bill is before Parliament and an article in the 
next number of the Bulletin will give its fundamental lines. Private initia- 
tive, however, has, in Italy just as in France, preceded the work of the leg- 
islator and even prepared the way. In i'acl agricultural employers often 
insure their labourers in ordinary companies of insurance against accidents 
in agricultural labour. Some special bodies have even been formed with 
this object by agricultural employers : at Vercelli, Florence, Milan and Bo- 
logna the employers have founded mutual insurance societies against ac- 
cidents in agricultural lal)our. The premiun\s are generally calculated in 
proportion to the hectares cultivated by each associate. 

It remains for us to consider the last class of countries, that is to say, 
those in which the obligation of insurance is accompanied by the obligation 
of a special form of organization of the insurance itself. In this class we 
find Germany, Austria, Hungary, Norway and Luxemburg. In Germany, 
the insurance against accidents in labour must he contracted with special 
local mutual institutions for each class of industr}* {Bernfsgenossenschafteri). 
There are, therefore, special mutual offices for accident insurance for all 
agricultural labourers not in receipt of a wage amounting to more tlian 
3,750 frs. per annum. Employees receiving a larger salary, as well as small 
farmers also have the right to insure themselves in these institutions. The 
amount of losses is annually distributed among the farmers, and, according 
to the law, the part due to each farmer must be calculated in proportion 
to the risks inherent in the farm work insured {Gefahrenklasse) and the 
quantity of labour required for the working of the farm in view of the sal- 
aries and wages of the persons employed {Arbeiisbedar/). Yet it is per- 
mitted not to establish tarifs for risks when there is no great difference 
between the risjes presented by different enterprises, and it is even within 
the power of the regulations to establish that the premiums be determined 
on the basis of the direct State ojr communal taxes paid by each employer, 
The compensations consist in the payment of the cost of medical attends 
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ance to the labourer, victim of an accident, and paying him a wage 
that may amount in all to 66 V3 % of his annual pay, dating from the 
time when compensation for sickness shall cease, or at latest, from the 
14th week. In case of death a sum equal to 20 times the daily pay is 
paid for funeral expenses and the heirs receive an annuity, not above 60 % 
in all of the annual earnings of the dead labourer. The annuity is paid to 
the widow during the whole of her life or until she remarries, to the 
children up to their fifteenth year. 

In Austria there are not special institutions for insurance of different 
employments but provincial institutions for all employments together. The 
agricultural labourers they insure are, as we have already mentioned, 
exclusively those working with machines moved by inanimate force or by 
animals. Each employer insured pays fixed annual premiums serving to 
form the capital ncx:essary for the guarantee of compensations for the term 
insured for; he may recover from the labourer to the extent of of 
the premium. The premiums are calculated upon the wages and the 
amount of risk. The workman, victim of an accident, receives from the 
fifth week following the accident, an annuity e(]ual to 60% of his wage 
in case of total disablement, and in case of partial disablement a fraction 
of the said annuity, according to the degree of disablement, but never in- 
ferior to 50 %. In case of death, the insuring institute indemnifies for 
the funeral expenses and pays an annuity to the heirs that may amount 
to a total of 50 % of the annual wage of the victim. The annuity is paid 
to the widow until she dies or remarries; to the children until their 
fifteenth year. 

In Hungary,Luxemburg and Norway, a single Institute insures for the 
whole State; specially, for agricultural labourers in Hungary; generally, 
for all workers in Norway and Luxemburg. In this last State, however, 
the accounts for insurance of agricultural workers are kept separately from 
those for factory workers. In all these three countries the premiums are 
exclusively paid by the employers; the premiums are assessed in Lux- 
emburg as in Germany; in Hungary and in Norway, on the contrary, the 
system of fixed premiums is followed. 

The system of payment of compensation is similar to those we have 
described in the case of the other countries. The agricultural labourers 
in whose favour insurance has been made obligatory in each of the coun- 
tries in question have already been indicated above. 

c) Insurance against Infirmity and Old Age. 

f 

In the realm of insurance of agricultural labourers against infirmity 
and old age we find ourselves confronted by difterences between the various 
pouutrie$^ far piore consid|5rable than in that of the two pthtf of 
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workmen’s insurance. In a large number of countries insurance of agricul- 
tural labourers against infirmity and old age is perfectly free and receives 
no assistance from the .State; it is undertaken by the Societies of mutual 
succours or by ordinary insurance societies. This is the case, for example, 
in Austria, Holland, Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, etc. It is 
well, however, to note that in many of these countries, for some years past, 
the establishment of obligatory insurance for all labourers, or for some 
classes of them, has been under discussion; bills for this purpose have been 
sul)mitted to parliament in Austria, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Luxem- 
burg. 

In other countries the insurance of agricultural workmen is optional, 
but the State has provided for the foundation of the Institute to under- 
take it, and encourages and subventions this Institute, in some cases encour- 
agiug and subsidising all insurance of w^orkmen against infirmity and old 
age (Belgium, Italy, Spain), in others encouraging and subsidising the in- 
surance of agricultural labourers in particular, as is done in Hungary. 

In all these countries, characterized by the free insurance of agricul- 
tural workmen, the premiums are paid for exclusively by the insured, and 
the insurance consequently has no agricultural character, being only the 
expression of the individual foresight of the insured without any connection 
with agricultural industry. For this reason we shall omit any description 
of its organization, and the legal provisions governing it 

Insurance of labourers generally against old age and infirmity, and 
consequently, of agricultural labourers also, is, on the contrary, obligatory 
in Germany and in France. 

The German law of the 13th July, 1809, established that all labourers 
and employees (in receipt of salary not exceeding 2,000 marks a year) 
shall be insured against infirmity and old age from their sixteenth year. 
By deliberation of the Biindesrai the obligation of insurance may be ex- 
tended to small farmers and persons engaged in a domestic industry. The 
institutions called to exercise this insui^nce are constituted by disposition 
of the governments of the different States for large unions of communes 
in their territory, for the entire territory of the State, or for portions of 
it. An Institute may also be constituted for several States or parts of a 
State. The foundation of an Insurance Institute must be approved by 
the Bundesraih, Several Institutes may federate together to bear the 
whole or part of the burden of insurance against infirmity. 

The persons obliged to insure are empowered to do so in a special 
office existing for the business in which they are occupied, provided that 
this office ensures prestations equivalent to those established by the law, 
and presents certain other conditions established by the law (the contrib- 
utions paid by the workmen mtuft not exceed those paid by the em- 
ployersj^etf.), 
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The Insuring Institutes are organized on mutual principles and have 
an independent administration. 

The object of the insurance is to grant an annuity in case of infirmity 
or old age. The labourer is entitled to the annuity in case of infirmity 
when he has been insured for 200 weeks, and has paid at least 100 weekly 
contributions; otherwise he has only a right after 500 weeks from the day 
the insurance is arranged. At 70, he has a right to the old age pension, 
provided he has been insured for 1,200 weeks. 

The workmen and the employers contribute to the iormation of the 
capital for these annuities by p<iy merit of a premium in equal proportions; 
the Empire adds to eacli annuity paid in full in each year, a subvention of 
50 marks. 

The contributions to he paid differ with the amount of wage. For 
this purpose, wages are classified in five groups : the first includes wages 
not above 350 marks a year : the second, wages above 350 and not exceed- 
ing 550 marks a year : the third, wages above 550 and not exceeding 
850 marks a year: the fourth, those above 850 hut less than 1,150 marks 
a year; and the last wages above 1,150 marks. 

The weekly contributions for the different classes of wages are as 


follows : 


I St cia.ss . 

14 pfennig 

211(1 » . , 

20 » 

3rd » . , 

24 » 

4th » 

30 » 

5th » . . 

36 » 

The annuities, except for the Imperial coutribulioii, are calculated by 


adding to an original amount, varying with the different classes of salary, 
complementary portions proportionally to the number of weeks for which 
the contributions have been paid, and varying according to the class of 
wage. By provision in the rules of a commune or of a union of communes, 
it may be established, if it is the custom of the district for the agricul- 
tural wages to be paid entirely or partly in kind, that the annuities of the 
agricultural and forest workers be also paid in kind up to 2/3 of their 
amount. In case of the death of the labourer before he has a right to an 
annuity, if 200 weekly contributions have been paid, the widow or the 
children under fifteen years have a right to the restitution of half the con- 
tributions paid in behalf of the dead man. 

The French law of the 5th April, 1910, on the old age pensions for 
workmen and peasants does not differ greatly from the^ German law of 
which we have just spoken. The first article of the said law declares 
that wage earners of both sexes engaged in manufactures, trade, the 
liberal professions and agricvilture, servan|s receiving wages, ** etc 
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benefit... by old age pensions. But wage earners whose annual receipts 
exceed 3,000 francs, are not subject to the obligations of the law. Further: 
‘‘ the tenant farmers, metayers, farmers, artisans and small employers, 
habitually working alone or with a single labourer and the members 
of their own family, in receipt of wages or not, living with them, who are 
desirous of providing an old age pension for them.selves or ensuring one 
for such members of their household, are admitted, at their option, to 
the benefits of an old age pension. 

“ The old age pension is constituted by obligatoiy and optional pay- 
ments on the part of the insured, by contributions from the employers, 
and by life annuities granted by the State. Both workmen and employers 
must pay an annual obligatory contribution of 9 frs, for the men ; 6 frs 
for the women and 4 frs 50 for minors under eighteen years. For t#^nant- 
farmers, farmers, artisans and small employers, the annual payments are 
at least 9 frs per person insured, for the entire contribution, and at most 
18 frs. As to the metayers, the annual payments are at least 6 Irs; they 
entail, as a right, the payment of a similar sum by the proprietors up to 
a maximum amount of 9 frs. “ The old age pension is formed out of 
transferred capital, yet, at the request of the insured, the payments de- 
ducted from his wage may be put to the reserve fund. “ The contribu- 
tions of the wage earners are deducted from their wages by the employer 
at each payment. ” The life annuity granted by the State is fixed at 
60 frs, at the age of 65 years. The amount constituting the grant is paid 
into the account of the beneficiary in the National Superannuation Fund. 

Wage earners who can prove they are already members of, and pay 
their contributions to, a Mutual Aid Society or a Thrift Society ensuring 
old age pensions; wage earners who can show that they have arranged 
for the purchase or building of a cheap dwelling house or for the acquis- 
ition of a small property (field or garden) ; conformably with the condi- 
tions of the laws of 30th November, 1894, 30th April, 1904, 12th April, 
1906, and loth April, 1908; maybe authorized to continue to devote to 
these purposes the personal payments they are hound to by the law upon 
old age pensions. They retain the benefit of the employers' contribution 
and the complementary State subvention. 

The normal age for the pension is 65 years, but any insured person 
may, from the age of 55, claim payment of his pension in advance: in this 
case, the life annuity granted by the State is also subject to payment cal- 
culated for the same age and reduced in consequence. 

The insured, who, in cases other than those dealt with by the law on 
accidents in labour and with the exclusion of all fault or intention, have 
received serious bounds or are afflicted with a premature infirmity entail- 
ing ati absolute and permanent incapacity for work, have the right, what- 
ever their ajje, to m anticipatory payment of fheir pension. 
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If an insured person, still subject to the obligations of the law^ dies 
before receipt of his old age pension, there is allowed; 

1. To his children under sixteen years of age: a sum of 50 francs 
per month, for six months, if they are more than three in number ; 50 francs 
a month for five months, if they are more than two ; 50 francs per month 
for four months, if there is only one; 

2. To the widow without children of less than sixteen years, 50 francs 
per month for three months. 

When the pension in course of acquisition exceeds 180 francs, the in- 
sured may, at any moment, and after medical examination, receive the 
amount of the surplus in money, whether for the purpose of insurance of 
his life, or for the acquisition of a piece of ground or a house to become 
inalienable and unseizable, under the conditions laid down by the law on 
the constitution of unseizable family property. 

Insurance may be arranged, according to the choice of the insured 
party in one of the following societies: 

1. National Superannuation Fund.; 

2. Mutual Aid Societies or Unions of such Societies ; 

3. Departmen^l] or Regional Superannuation Funds, instituted by 
decree and administered by committees of management, composed for a 
third part of representatives of the (rovernment, for a third part of repre- 
sentatives elected by the insured and for the remaining third of represen- 
tatives elected by the employers; 

4. Capitalist or Syndicate Superannuation Funds ; 

5. Syndicate offices for the assurance of old age pensions, with guar- 
antee binding the adhering employers jointly and severally ; 

6. Professional Syndicates’ Superannuation Funds. 

P'or the application of the law on workmens’ and peasants’ old age 
pensions, the financial management of the different bodies indicated above 
is entrusted to the Deposit and Consignment office, which arranges invest- 
ments for them, free of charge, with mere reimbursement of duties paid 
and of broker’s percentage and the expenses of purchase. The date at 
which the law briefly summarised above is to come mto force has been 
fixed for the ist July, 1911. 
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RECENT NEWS. 


I. Work of the Agricultural Insurance Institutions. 

i. Work of the Private Societies of Insurance against Hail in 1909 ( i). — The 

last report of the ‘‘ Imperial Office of Supe? vmoii ovef P) Lvate hisurance 
published in 1910, gives us complete statistics of the operations of the So- 
cieties ot Insurance against Hail under its supervision, in accordance with 
the law of the 12th May, 1901. 

Although the official stiitistic.s <.lo not give the figures for the Bavarian 
State Institute, nor for societies confined within local limits, ti.cy seem to 
us sufficient to give a clear idea of the progress of this branch ol insur- 
ance in (iermany. 

The 5 companies limited by shares and the majority of the mutual 
societies insure exclusively against hail; only the mutual societies of Greifs- 
wald, Meklembiirg and Schwedt also occupy themseh es with fire insurance, 
the Greifswald Mutual Society further insures against damage to buildings 
through accidental causes {Bait /astva sic henmg). 

No foreign society is engaged in tlie business of Insurance against 
Hail in Germany. 

(l) vSummarised from the Ge&ihaftsbericht ties Kaiserlichen Aufsuhtsamt^ fur Pti- 
vatversuherung fur das Jahr igoQy Beilin, 1910. Guttentag (Report of the Imperial 
Office of Supervision of Private Insurance). 
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Summary oj the Business Opere^ims 


Head Quarters of Society 


4 I 5 I 

Profit and Loss 


Insured Contributions from 


I ,ooo Marks Marks 


Companies ltd by Shares : Companies limited by Shares 

Berlin Berliner H. Ass. G 


C6ln Cblnlsche H. V. G. 


Elberfeld . . 
Magdeburg. 


Vaterlaiidische H. V.G 

Magdeburg H. V. (i 


Weimar Union . 


5 Companies limited by Shares . . , . 


Mutual Societies \ 

Berlin 

Berlin. 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Greifswald 


I Mutual Societies: 

Borussia 

Ceies 

Deutsche II. V. G. f. Gaitnereien 

Norddcutsche II. V. G 

Preussisclie H. V. G 

Greifswald. H. V. G 


Leipzig Leipziger 

Neubrandeburg Meklemb H. V. G. ( i). 

Oldenburg Oldenburg. H. V. (i. . . 


Schwedt. 


Schwedter H. V. G 


10 Mutual Societies 

5 Companies limited by Shares. 


102,317 

227,218 

136,176 

271,312 

209,474 


1,442,980 

2.413.788 
1,546,780 
3,586,585 

2.341.788 


946,497 

**) 33 *> 92 * 


84,302 

1,202,056 

26,851 

78,892 

834,687 


19,638 

367,827 


896,993 

9,726,39s 

26S»oi5 

66,427 

715,918 

49,002 

79,077 

540,617 

* 3,357 

94,897 

991,756 

3 . 5 ** 

88,720 

654,433 


16,444 

*03,596 


308,447 

2,506,115 

341,690 

1,733,837 

*7,643,400 

7 * 3 , 3*6 

946,497 

**,33*, 92* 

•• 

2,680,^34 

* 8 , 975 , 3** 

7 * 3 , 3*6 


(i) First Financial Year, 1908-09 — (2) The Profit, in part, had to be used to cover the losses of previotts y««u* 
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0/ ihe German Societies, 


6 

7 

1 ^ 

1 9 

10 

- 

lllim— 

II ccount, I 909 

Balance Sheet, 1909 

Compensations 
and profits 
d istributed 
and 

Reinsurance 

Premiums 

Payments 
for Extinction 

of Debt. 

Capital 

in shares 

Reserve 
for Current 
Ki^ks 

(not including 
Reinsurance) 

Other 
Reserve 
tunds 
(Regulation 
Reserve 
and others) 

Profits 

(surplus) 

li 0 s S 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

311,086 

524,884 

3 , 000,000 

1,490 

381,574 

839,373 


599404 


9,000,000 


50,126 

(2) 1,261,074 


261,469 


3 , 000,000 




(2) 358,754 

781,520 


6 , 000,000 

4,000 



(*) 990,184 

449,296 


7,528,500 


3,204,839 

1,593,088 


2,402,775 

524,884 

28,528,500 

5,490 

3,636,539 

3-693,535 

1^48,938 

778,084 

76,224 


6,072 

162,419 



542,104 

98,147 


L399 

255,099 


144,486 

90,580 




97,672 

174,121 


6,083,3861 

1,540,671 


7>384 

*.639,331 



495 »i 30 

42,297 


750 

100,935 



312,013; 

*44,435 



666,403 



545-859; 

90,475 


1,429 

193,284 



381,930 

201,029 


277 

601,725 

65,969 


3.410 

1 

73479 



I 32,«44 



*.434,503 

245.389 


66,662 

406,820 



11,666,999 

2,612,146 


83,973 

5 , *55,83* 

240,090 

1 14,486 

a. 40*,775 

524,884 

28,528,500 

j 

5,490 

3,636,539 

3,693,535 

1,348,938 

14,069,774 

3,«37,03o 

f 28,528,500 

89,463 

8 , 933 , 6*5 

3 . 933 , 6*5 

1.463.4*4 
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2. Results shown hy the Societies for Insurance against Hail, for the Year, 
1W9. — The Majority of the Insurance Companies have not yet published 
their Statements for the Year, 1910; we can only give approximate results 
of the last campaign against hail. 

The storms were very many, and the year 1910 was really full oi 
disasters, as had been those* of 1905-1908. Yet the capital insured shows 
a distinct advance; really, the increase this year was about 145 millions 
of marks. 

The following are the chief data provided by a few societies: 



Insured 

Capital 

Supplementary 
Premiums 
per cent 

Premiums paid 

Average Premium 
for 

too Markh 

of the 

sum insured 

1 Ot.il 

in 1,000 Marks 

Increase 
in the Year 

in 1,000 Marks 

Meklemburgische 

96,790 

8,070 


Pfenn. 

131 

Greifswalder 

86,000 

7,000 


» 

97 

Ostdeulscher 

100,000 

8,0C0 


» 

198 

Leipziger 

104,045 

15,000 

l6u 


195 

Schwedter 

324,807 

22,000 

190 

» 

238 

Deutsche! f. G 

! 20,984 

1,346 

10 

* 

200 

Norddeutscher 

954,000 

57,000 

160 

» 

197 

Borussia 

95,000 

1 1,000 

175 

» 

192 

Ceres 

90,000 

1 1 ,000 

170 

» 

200 

Preussische 

71,000 

4,500 

350 

» 

278 


The Stale Institute for Insurance against Hail, created by the Bavarian 
Government, shows an average of losses of 1.42 % of the sum insured; 
the totid for premiums paid amounted to 4,874,710 Marks and the Institute 
was able to pay the insured 100 % of their losses. 

The Magdeburger Hagclversicherungsgeselhchaft^ a company limited 
by shares with headquarters at Magdeburg, does not seem to have been 
fortunate in its last campaign against hail. 

In the year 1909, it closed its accounts with the satisfactory surplus 
of 1,175,000 Marks: this year, on the contrary, it will pr/^bably close with 
a deficit of 177,955 Marks. 

It reports total losses of 2,866,133 Marks, against premiums paid to 
the amount of 3,219,522. ^ 
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All considered, the situation is not so bad, as one might think, if 
account is taken of the frequency of disaster in the region worked by this 
society. 

(Summarised from the Annaien dcs Versicherung^ivcsen, Leipzig, 2gtk 

September y igio, 2nd February, 19 ii). 


3. State Institute of the Principality of Reuss for the Insurance of Butchers’ 
Beasts. We extract the following data from the Report for the Financial 
year: 

In 1909, 2,546 oxen, 4,598 cows, 6,658 calves, and 35,746 pigs were 
insured in the Institute. There were the following increases: 


Ve.^rs 

Animals 

Insured 

l*rem)unis 
in Mark'. 

Com pens itiuns 
in M irks 

Working FApenscs 
in ^Tlrks 

1909 

49 . 54 « 

26,105 

24,430 

2.135 

1908 

4 y.'XS 5 

24,620 

24^059 

1,208 


Distributing the f)reniiums and conipensaticnis according to the class 
of animal insured we have: 

I'rcmuiins L'omptri's ilioj)-. 



tn M 'rks 

in ^^.lrks 

()\(m .... 

3.219 

2.0 r 

C'ows . . . . 

• • ^ 7.^73 

14,882 

Calves .... 

. . 999 

257 



• • 47^4 

6, (>67 


The total conifiensations due to entire rejection of th<‘ meat in i9(X) 
came to 7,626 Marks for tlie lower p.irt of the country and to 7,461 MarkvS 
for the higher part, altogether to 15,090 Marks; those due to partial re- 
jection to 5,715 and 3,6^5 respectively, altogether to 9,360 Marks. 

Whilst in the higher lands, there was an excess of 1,349 Marks, the 
financial year wdll close with a deficit of 1,829 Marks for the lower parts, 
so that 480 Marks had to be covered by other receipts of the Institute. 
These last consisted of 2,591 Marks interest and 13 Marks fixan fines. 
Further 127 Marks was paid for compensations for tlie year 1908 and 
10 Marks were written off. The capital of the Institute was increased by 
1,987 Marks and has thus reached a total of 86,145 Marks. At the end 
of the year it was made ii{) as follows: Reserve Fund in Savings Hank, 
60,000 Marks; permanent Reserve Inind, 9,000 Marks; loan to the Com- 
mission for Pasturage of the Agricultural and Forestry Association of the 
district of Schleiz, i3,oai Marks; cash in hand, 4,145 Marks. The expenses 
of administration of the Institute were defrayed, as always, by the State. 

(Summarised from the Anmilen des gesamten Versicherungs^veseriy Leipzig, 
8th December, 1910). 

U, 
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4. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Ceres Mutual Insur- 
ance Society a£:ainst Hail. — With the financial year, 1910, the '' Ceres 
Mutual Insurance Society against Hail terminated the 25th year of its ex- 
istence, and the Management decided, for the occasion, to publish a little 
pamphlet in order to give the insured and the general public an oppor- 
tunity of a glance at the history and working of the Society. 

The first farmers’ meeting for the constitution of the Society was held 
in Berlin on the 29th December, 1884; the proposed rules met with a very 
speedy general approval and the Society was authorized to work in the 
Kingdom of Prussia, by Order of 20th June, 1885. 

The results obtained the first year were encouraging ; at the end of 
1886 the value insured was already 4 millions of Marks; the number of 
policies taken 1,278. 

In the first years 1885-1890 the Society wished to transact the business 
of insurance against hail and rust; but as the last risks are too special and 
the majority of the farmers did not profit by insurance against them, since 
January 1880, the Society only undertakes insurance against hail. 

We shall confine ourselves here to quoting the principal statistical 
data which will help to give a clear idea of the advance made by the 
society : 


Year 

Number 

of 

Policies 

Value 

Insured 

Premiums 

paid 

Sup- 

plementary 

Premiums 

Cum- 

pensations 

paid 

Number 

of 

disasters 

Reserve 
I'und on 

I St. January 
of following 
year 

1890 

4,050 

i5'532,o6o 

112,501 

110,210 

91,754 

567 

5)493 

1900 

12,467 

33 . 3 & 9-030 

208,438 

89 >i 55 

15^,916 

2,253 

111,140 

1909 

26,666 

78,8^2,470 

572,127 

149,928 

488,239 

2,849 

255,099 


During the years 1885-1909 there has never been a diminution reported 
in the value insured, but, on the contrary, a constant increase; this is a 
proof of the solid base on which this society works. 

We find also that it strives to facilitate insurance for the small farmers 
by collective contracts of insurance, that is to say, the farmers of one and 
the same commune insure by means of a single contraft, profiting in this 
way by a sensible reduction of the expenses of the policy, conveyance and 
stamps. In 1909, the number of collective insurance policies was 2,005. 

Jnformation as to the frequency and distribution of the storms during 
the 25 years of the Society’s existence complete the reportt 
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2. Miscellaneous Information. 

1. Tbe Advance in Price of the Insurance Societies' Shares in 1910. — The 

quotations for Insurance Societies’ shares in 1910 were higher than those 
of any other business. The following data show this: 

(Berlin Exchange). Average Rate (End of Month): January, 484.75; 
February, 48947; March, 499-32; April, 508.94; May, 524.61; June, 528.49; 
July, 535.96; August, 540.97; September, 536.22. In the last months of 
the year the ascending course of the rates was interrupted, without however 
their suffering important decrease. The average rates for the whole year 
show a remarkable advance upon the previous year’s average. The Insur- 
ance Societies against hail alone have given not very satisfactory results. 

(Summarised from the Zeiischrift fur die ^esamte Vei sicherung^-Wissmschaft^ 
Berlin, ist January, 1911). 

2. The East Prussia Landschaft authorized to transact Life Insurance Business. 

— The “ Rcichsanzeiger ” of the 17th December, 1910, publishes the Imper- 
ial Order, by which the “ East Prussia Landschaft ” is authorized to found 
a life insurance institution. 

The Landschaft will give the Institute a foundation capital of a mil- 
lion marks; it will undertake the management and place its own employees 
and office at the disposal of the Institute; finally, the Landschaft will com- 
plete its assistance by payment of a contribution of 25,000 Marks towards 
the expenses of the initial establishment. 

The Institute, in consideration of its public character, will not be sub- 
jected to the control of the Imperial Supervision Office. 

The General Meeting of the Landschaft will examine into the calcu- 
lation of premiums, the fixing of the tariffs and, in general, all questions 
concerning the technique of the insurance. 

It is the object of this Institution to undertake every form of life- 
insurance; for the moment its operations will be limited to the district in 
which the Landschaft works. 

(Summarisvcd from the AlUgemeine Vcrsicherungspre^sc^ 31st December, I910). 

3. iusurance Committee at the Berlin Chamber of Commerce. — The Chamber 
of Commerce has decided to found an Insurance Committee, the members of 
which must be e^seted by the Chamber itself. This news is of importance for 
agriculture, because the following branches of insurance will be represented 
in the Committee: life, fire, accidents and liabilities, transport, hail, cattle. 

• (Summarised from the Saskfseke ZHtung^ no, 2, 13th January, 191 1, Leipzig and 
Zii^chrift fur Vtr sicker ungmeseuy no. 2, nth January, 1911, Berlin), 
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I . Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Insurance. 

Bill for Oblif^atory Instance again IlaiL — In the Landtag of 
Lower Austria, the Deputy Stickler recommended that next session a bill 
be ])resented, and submitted to discussion, foi the institution ol»obligatory 
insurance ag«iinst hail in I.ower Austria. 

According to the proposer^ this system would have the advantage of 
stimulating a spirit of solidarity among the farmers of the different regions, 
obliging those who inhabit districts less exposed to the scourge to come 
to the assistance of the farmers more frequently affected. 

(Summarised fioin the Oestemichische Vet si Jier tings Zeitung^ Vienna, 
17th. December, 1910) 


2. Work of the Insurance Institutions. 

1. Work of the Societies of Insurance against Hail in 1909; View of the 
Results of the Year 1910. — Whilst the financial year 1909 had been favour- 
able to the Austrian Insurance Institutions and the Societies had been able 
to increase their reserve funds, in 1910, on the contrary, hail fell frequently 
and it seems, that the farmers have not had their crops nearly uninjured, 
except only in Bohemia. 

The Societies doing Italian business directly, or reinsuring risks for 
Italian Societies suffered the most, because hail storms were very numer- 
ous in this latler country, 

(Summarised from the OesUrrekhmhe Vcrsicherungs Zeitmg^ 7th. January, 

J9n), 
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The Ungarische Hagel-und RUck-Versicherungs Akiten Ges^Usckafti 
with its headquarters at Buda-Pest, but insuring against hail also m Au- 
stria, does as well as may be wished. 

Last year the results of its work were very satisfactory; increase in 
insured value and consequently increase in premiums paid in. 

During the last months hail fell in abundance, but that did not prevent 
the Society from giving the shareholders a dividend of 14 k. r- 7 % per 
share. 

As the balance sheets of the greater number of the other societies 
have not yet been published, we think it advisable to publish the following 
data for 1909, taken from the Ehrenzweig Assekuranz Jahrbuch of 1911. 



Statistical Table of ike Operations oj the Y^ear igog. 
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2. The Institutions for Cattle insnrance in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. — In 1909 Cattle Insurance in the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
being undertaken by small local associations, the work of which, to 
a large extent escapes statistical control, and by nine large institutions, 
of which 7 were provincial and two others private: the Vorarlberg Cattle 
Insurance Institute and the Hungarian Institute. There were no limited 
lia])ility societies in the Eni]>ire concerned with this branch of Insurance. 

We give below a statistical table showing the work of the great mutual 
societies, in the year 1909, taken from Ehrenzweig’s Assekuranz Jahrbuch. 



Statistical Table of the Ope^aiio?is of the Year igog. 


CatTle insurance institutions 


>*5 



(i) Data from ist. November 1907 to 31st October 1908. — — (2) Data of 190* 
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If we compare these data with those of the preceding years, we ob- 
serve a progress, slow, it is true, yet continuous, which must be largely 
attributed to the active and energetic work of the public authorities. They, 
by granting important subventions to the Institutes permitted of their 
working with relatively low premiums. 

In 1909 the provincial subsidies were of the following amounts: 


Institute of Lower Austria for the Insurance of 

Horned Cattle 

Institute of Lower Austria for the Insurance of horses 

;> Moravia 

» Carinthia 

» Upper Austria for the Insurance of 

Horned Cattle 

Intstitute of Upper Austria for the Insurance of 

Horses 

Institute of Tyrol 


192,645 crowns 
196,875 » 

219,611 )► 

36,674 » 

17435 » 

26,545 » 

16,419 » 


Comparing the total amount of premiums for various years with that 
of the subventions we get the following table 


« 


Year 

Premiums 

and Policy Charges 

Subventions 

Prov. Institute 

of 




Lower Autria 


1901-1909 

10.771,035 

2,637,766 

Prov. Institute 

of 




Carinthia . • 

Prov. Institute 

of 

1903-1909 

401,146 

173,168 

Moravia . . 

. 

1903-1908 

2,138,025 

820,000 

Prov. Institute 

of 




Upper Austria . 

1908-1909 

149,606 

59>6oi 

Prov. Institute 

of 




the Tyrol. . 

. 

1908 

6,470 

16,419 


The movement in favour of cattle insurance has been more intense 
in Lower Austria than in the other provinces: in fact, towards the end 
of the year 1909 the greater part both of the cattle and the horses there 
had been insured. 

The total premium income of the 9 Institutes in 1909 amounted to 
2,643,009 crowns and the amount of compensations paid to 2, 848, 90S. The 
working expenses called for a sum of 862,253 crowns^ that is to say, 
31*9% of the premiums, 
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Finally, the number of animals insured and their 
), were as follows: 

Head of Cattle 
Insured 

Prov, Institute of Lower Austria for 
Insurance of Horned Cattle . . 165,638 

Prov, Institute of Lower Austria for 

Insurance of Horses 54»92i 

Prov. Institute of Moravia for Cattle 

Insurance 108,758 

Prov. Institute of Carinthia for Cattle 


Insurance 22,927 

Vorarlberg Institute for Cattle Insur- 
ance 10,255 

Hungarian Institute for Cattle Insur- 
ance . . 30,531 

Prov. Institute of Upper Austria for 
Insurance of Horned Cattle . . 9495 

Prov. Institute of Upper Austria for 

Insurance of Horses 4*511 

Prov. Institute of the Tyrol for Cattle 

Insurance 9»559 

Total. . . 4^6,595 


insurance value, in 

Amount Insured 
m crowns 

47-532,390 

33,182,400 

36,813,070 

5,291,400 

3,684,057 

14,407,609 

2,300,620 

2,764,020 

1,965,650 

147,941,217 


(Summarised fiom Ehftnzweig’s Assekuranz Jahrbuch 19 1 1, 3*"*^ P^rt) 
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I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Insurance. 


The Last Report of the Minister of Agricuittire to the President of the French 
Republic on the Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies. — We have already 
published, in the 3rd number of the Bulletin, the same statistical data as 
were presented in tlie Minister’s Rej)ort. We shall therefore here limit 
ourvSelves to a summary of the considerations in the report which served 
as complement to the figures. 

In the last ten years, these institutions have made marvellous pro- 
gress, under the double influence of a special legislation and of favours of 
which the authorities have made them the recipients. 

Cattle Insurance is, at present, much the most developed, since it 
represents alone, 8,486 societies, out of a total of 10,791 ; this is because 
this branch of insurance was the first established, and the department of agri- 
culture, desirous of organizing the agricultural mutual societies, proceeded 
methodically and began with the simplest and easiest applications. 

The Minister then puts on record the untiring activity and devotion, 
with which from the very first, the Prefects, and Professors of Agriculture, 
have collaborated in the propagation of this idea, as also have the agents 
entrusted with the inspection of the working and the discovery of the 
requirements of these societies on the spot. 

Cattle Insurance is now in operation in every region without exception 
and itvS organization is much advanced in nearly fifty departments, where, 
independently of the local societies, there exist federations or reinsurance 
societies, undertaking, in certain definite cases, a part of the risks of the 
logal societies. 
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Fire Insurance, indeed, presents much more important risks than cattle 
insurance, and besides the delimitation of the agricultural risks, the only 
ones the agricultural mutual insurance societies have the right to insure, 
is often difficult in pratice. Thence, hesitations and apprehensions, which, 
at the start, paralyzed the organization and the advance of mutual fire 
insurance societies. The success of the cattle insurance societies, and 
the experience acquired by our farmers, have very happily modified the 
situation, and, from 1904, fire insurance has made progress far more rapid 
even than cattle insurance. 

It would be most desirable were it the same for insurance against hail, 
that terrible scourge which every year causes the farmers such loss and 
ruin. Unfortunately, we are here in presence of enormous risks affecting 
the different regions very unequally and which, consequently, according to 
the laws of insurance should be distributed over the whole surface of the 
country. The consequence is that this insurance can only be efficiently 
organized, when inter-departmental reinsurance societies have been formed 
and an institution for transacting business in the third degree placed above 
them. The Central Society, the foundation of which is called for by the 
Governi^ient, will be necessarily led to extend its operations to reinsurance 
against hail, and then the difficult problem, which has long occupied the 
attention of the authorities, will be solved. 

The mutual insurance societies against hail at present existing, still 
few in number, are isolated one from the other and only dispose of very 
limited resources, insufficient to meet all eventualities, and they have rather 
the character of mutual aid societies than of insurance societies, properly 
90 called. 

The mutual insurance societies against accidents in agricultural labour 
are at present seven, but a certain number of societies of this character 
are in course of formation in the department of Indre et Loire and in 
the Charentes. 

In general, the results obtained by the agricultural mutual societies 
are most satisfying, and show that every day the ideas of thrift and solid- 
arity are penetrating further into the great masses of rural democracy. 
And yet, if what has been accomplished is considerable, there still remains 
much to be done for the completion of the organization for agricultural 
insurance. 

We may understand this from the fact that the cattle insurance so- 
cieties, which are far the most numerous, only represent to-day an insured 
capital of 532 millions, or about the tenth part of the livestock of France. 
On the other hand, the local societies are still defective in many respects, 
and, further, more than half of those existing are not federated or rein- 
sured, and, in consequence of their isolation, are exposed to serious pos- 
sibiliti^, 
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To bring a remedy to this state of things, the Government proposes 
the institution of a central Reinsurance Society, with regard to which we 
refer our reader to the article on the recent debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in connection with the Agricultural Estimates. 

(Summarised from the Journal Of fickle ist January, 19 ii), 


2. Work of the Agricultural Insurance Institutions. 

I. Work of the iHutual Cattle lasaraace Societies in 1909. — With regard 
to cattle insurance it is difficult as yet to obtain the latest reports of the 
societies; therefore we shall take the statistics of the financial year, 1909, 
limiting ourselves to giving afterwards a few general data as to the progress 
of this branch in the year 1910. 

According to the Moniteur des Assurances, the agricultural insurance 
societies in France, have not yet taken that extension that the area of 
the cultivated land and the importance of the livestock farming would 
admit of. The farmers, especially those ol the small or medium ^zed farms 
constituting the mass of the landowners, insure, all or nearly all, against 
fire, but they have not yet sufficiently considered the very great advan- 
tage of guaranteeing themselves against the unexpected death of their 
cattle, whether this is due, to sickness as in the case of epidemics of con- 
tagious disease, or simply accidental ; we must, without doubt, recognise 
as the reason for this state of mind, the exaggeration of the spirit of 
thrift, which we cannot help thinking is here greatly misunderstood, in view 
oi the risks run. 

It is difficult to furnish data in any complete form for all the associa- 
tions at work in France: we can give statistical information only with 
reference to the 10 following societies, showing the progress made by 
cattle insurance in 1909. 



Statistical Table of Opei aitons of the Yeai rgog 
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(1) Approximate figures 
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According to the Moniietir des Assurances, the results obtained in 1909 
were very satisfactory, taken as a whole; the receipts, and the rates of 
dividend had, in fact, increased. We must however repeat that the 
progress made by the various cattle insurance societies does not appear 
to correspond to the needs of a country like France; example should be 
taken from the other branches of insurance for the establishment of a more 
considerable organization of their material. 

(Summarised from the Pans Monitmr des Assurances^ 15th October, I910 
and the Pans Argu^). 


2. Sketch of the Results obtained by the Insurance Societies against Hail in 
the year 1910. — According to the without being brilliant, the year 

1910 ended better than one might Iiave expected from the opening of the 
campaign. It gives us occasion to say that time is a great master and 
things always turn out well in the end. 

The current financial year, except as to results, in no way resembles 
its predecessor. Last year, the campaign opened under the most favourable 
auspices; .Spring and a part of Summer passed without great storms. 
But the later portion of the year spoiled everything. Hail fell abundantly 
and changed to brass what in the beginning appeared to be gold. 

The contrary has happened this year. In May and June we had to 
record great disasters ; then, the sky cleared, the storms ceased and the 
end of summer was more favourable than we should have expected 
at first. 

At the end of June the tight against the hail seemed desperate : 
ultimately, it did not turn out so badly. 

Without doubt, concludes the Argus, it is no great profit we shall 
be able to record ; yet the societies, considered as a whole, have closed 
accounts with an appreciable surplus, and if, we are far from the years 
that have favoured us exceptionally, we should still be wrong to complain. 

We give here, first, the approximate results obtained by the principal 
societies doing this class of insurance business in France : 

(a) As to the Companies limited by shares, we shall only summarise 
here the data furnished by the Aballe and the Confiance, with headquarters 
in France. In the following number of the Bulletin v/e shall speak of the 
Brussels Continenial. 

The New Abeille Society for Insurance agai 7 ist Hail was created as 
a successor to the former Abeille, a Fixed Premium Society of Insurance 
against Hail, which, founded in 1856, for fifty years, with no provision 
lor renewal in its rules, was obliged to go into liquidation on the 


13 
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26th June, 1906, although quite prosperous. Since the ist January, the 
new society has taken the old simplified title Abeille grile^ without any 
addition. Its capital is four millions, divided in 16,000 nominal shares of 
250 francs each. 

For the year, 1910, its position was approximately as follows: 
Revenue : 

Net premiums, policies and liders . . Frs. 3,800,000 

Interest and miscellaneous receipts . . » 120,000 

Frs. 3,920,000 


Expenditure : 

Losses and expenses of settlement . . . P’rs. 2,026,000 

Taxes, commissions, general expenses and 

had (lebts .... » 1,246,000 

hrs. 3,272,000 
Piobahle surplus . » 648, cxx) 


hrs 3,920,000 

The Con fiance is the other Limited Liabilty Fixed Premium Society 
for Insurance against Hail, working in France. Its headquarters are in 
Paris, and, together with the Abeille, it constitutes the Syndicate of Fixed 
Premium Societies for Insurance against Hail, the principal object of which 
is the study and the defence of the interests of the Fixed Premium Insurance 
Societies against Hail. 

The capital of the Confiance is two millions, ^5 up. 

According to the Argus, the Confiance gi He will have maintained its 
position this year, and the surplus it publishes, wall be but little less than 
that of last year. 

These are the figures : 

Revenue : 

Net premiums, policies and riders. . . Frs. 1,660,000 

Interest and miscellaneous receipts ...» 50,000 

Frs. 1,710,000 

Expenditure : 

Losses and expenses of settlement . . .Frs. 990,000 

General expenses, commissions, taxes, bad 

debts, etc » 485,000 

Frs. 1, 175, 000 
Probable surplus ...» 235,000 

Frs. 1,710,009 
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(#) the Mutiial societies, for their part, have also had a relatively 
good year. 

The Toulouse Society, founded in 1826, reports losses to the amount of 

812.000 francs, to which must be added the expenses of settlement, amounting 
to 45,000 francs, or an increase of about 300,000 francs on last year’s losses. 

It has, however, had a surplus which permits it to raise its reserve 
fund from 2,61 6, fxx) francs to 2,765,000 francs. 

La Ferme, of which the headquarters are in P<iris, and which also 
does business in Algeria, reports losses of 680,000 francs as against 

568.000 francs in 1909. Still it increases its reserve fund and raises it 
from 1,913,000 francs to 2,250,000. 

The Cirh is the oldest mutual insurance society against hail, en- 
gaged in this business in France; it was authorized to work by Govern- 
ment Orders of 29th January, 1823, ist April 1847, and by decree of 
nth August, 1866. Its headquarters are in Paiis. 

This year its losses do not appreciably exceed those of last year: 
257,810 francs as against 225,785 francs. Its iTserve fund rose from 
1,038,060 francs to 1,160,460 francs. 

The Garantie Agriiole is another mutual society, with headquarters 
ill Paris, but authorized to work throughout the whole of Fratice. Ac- 
cording to the Annua^re des sociiFs d^assu) ances of 1911, this society 
is organized in such a way that each department forms a distinct mutual 
society. In case of losses the other departments come to the assi- 
stance of the region all of the resources of which are exhausted. 

In the year 1910, more losses were reported than in the previous 
year, which w^as exceptionally favourabk* for this society, since it suffered 
only 20,000 francs w^orth of losses, while in 1910, these amounted to 
68,730 francs. This has not, however, prevented it from raising its reserve 
fund from 594,612 francs to 726,278 francs. 

In the Etoile (mutual society created and authorized by Royal Order 
of 7th June, 1834, with headquarters in Paris) the losses have been high 
enough: 789,538 francs agaiovSt 142,917 francs in 1909. 

Consequently, a small diminution of reserve funds reduced from 
2,468,806 francs to 2,404,618 francs. 

The Mutuelle grile de Seine ei Marne, the headquarters of which 
are at Melun, suffered the common fate. More losses than in 1909: 
344,198 francs against 54,673 the previous year. Here, also, diminution 
of the reserve fund: 534,548 in 1910 against 737,247 francs in 1909. 

The Beauceronne Vexinoise, the headquarters of which are at Dreux 
(Eure-et-Loir) reports 166,328 francs losses against 42,123 francs in 1909* 
Its position is normal. 

The Rigionale du Nord is a mutual society of variable premiums, 
the headqilarters of which are at Laon (Aisne), but which works in the 
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Ardennes, Marne, Nord, Oise, Pas-de-Calais, Somme and the neighbour- 
ing arrondissements; it was founded in 1869, for a period of fifty years, 
with right of renewal. 

This was a good year for it: 37,238 francs losses in 1910 against 
32,966 in 1909. Increase of the reserve fund, which rose from 107,215 francs 
to 134,711 francs. 

The Mutnelle gtele de Sehie et Oise was founded in 1854 for a period 
of 30 years, renewed in 1884 for 30 years. Its headquarters are at Paris. 
This year it had: 42,536 francs losses as against 25,083 francs in 1908. 
It, however, increased its reserve fund and brought it up to 158,952 francs. 

Finally, for the Ruralc, mutual society, with headquarters at Lyons, 
with fixed premiums and a guaranteed capital of 1,600,000 francs, the 
losses have been very high: 320,000 francs as against 114,021 francs. 

We have no data for'the other mutual societies, but we think that those 
we have just given are enough to show the general state of the balance 
sheets for the last year, 1910. 

According to the Argus, the situation is normal; the positions have 
been kept, since, on the whole, the reserve funds have only been slightly 
affected. Diversely from the case with the fire insurance, the campaign 
began badly. The end set everything right. The surplus profits also 
have nothing sensational about them, but still they are very satisfactory. 

(Summarised from the Pans Atgus^ 30th October, 1910, ist, 8th January, 
19 1 1, and the Annuatre des Soaetes assurance operant en Frame 
(Annual of the Insurance Societies at Work in Fiance), published by 
La Semaine (The Week), Pans, 1911). 


3. The French Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Syndicate a|;aingt Accidents in Agri* 
cultural Labour. — This Society, with headquarters in Paris, insures to-day 

600.000 hectares of land, vineyards, meadows and forest, belonging to 

14.000 insured. 

The annual amount of its contributions comes to 740,000 francs and 
its reserve fund which, on the 31st December, 1909, was 525,000 francs 
will probably exceed 600,000 on the ist January, 1911. It will have dealt 
with more than 3,200 accidents in the course of the year 1910. 

It has been completed by the recent creation of another society, with 
the same president, the same management and the same headquarters, 
the French Farmers’ Mutual Accident Society, the object of which is in- 
surance against risks from hunting, motorcars, horse^^ carriages, ser- 
vants, etc. 

(SummarLsed from the Bulldin de L Union Cenirak des Syndic&ts des Agri^ 
culteurs de France^ Pans, 1st January, 19 ii). 
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RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Insurance. 


Bill on Obligatory Insurance against Accident*; in Agriculture. — On the De- 
cember, 1910, the Prime Mmister, Si«/nor Luzzatti, in agreement with 
the Minister of Agriculture, Signor Rainen, and the Minister of P'mance, 
Signor Facta, presented to the Senate a Bill on Obligatory Insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour, in our next number we shall publish a 
special aiticle upon this bill, of which we shall gi\e the t^^xt. 


2. Work of the Agricultural Insurance Institutions 


I. Societies of Insumiice against Hail, in Italy, in 1909. — The work of Insur- 
ance against hail in 1909 was much more active than in the preceding 
years and the results from the industrial point of view were generally good. 

In the following table the general results for the financial year, 1909, 
are compared with those of the preceding years, beginning with 1896: 
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1900 
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343,^^32,483 

15.^75.638 
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22,48^,821 
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1906 

367,601,247 

18,180,806 

5 0 

11,896,201 

05 0 

2,917,122 

16 

1907 « 

371 025,462 

18,776,803 

3 0 

10,323,589 

54 0 

3 . 120,734 

16 

1908 

392,814,125 

18,809,620 

4 7 

11,239,713 

59 0 

3,089,628 

16 

1909 

428,048,409 

20,262,724 

4 7 

13.564.525 

67 8 

3.495.543 

17 


As appears from the above figures, the progress oi the societies insur- 
ing against hail between 1896 and 1909 was considerable; the value of 
the agricultural produce insured is almost threefold, the premiums col- 
lected have increased by more than eleven millions and the compensa- 
tions for losses have increased m proportion m 14 years the societies 
have paid about 1^0 millions of francs in compensations. 

The financial year 1909 was not so good as the preceding, the aver- 
age compensations passing, as is seen from the above table, from 59 % 
to about 68 %. The data we have as yet for 1910 permit us to believe 
that the average losses will far exceed 68 % of the premiums. 

If we observe the figures referring to this period of fourteen years, we 
find four years in which the losses were less than 60 % of the premiums, 
5 in which they ranged between 60 and 70 %, 3 between 70 and 88 %, i in 
which they reached 100% and i in which they even exceeded 100%. 

In the following table we show the data taken from the statements 
of 19 Societies of Insurance against Hail: amongst these t^e mutual so- 
cieties are the most considerable in number, the limited liability societies 
in economic strength. 
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As to the average rate of premium, which is, as we have seen, 4.7 % 
we must observe that it varies from society to society according to the 
different nature of the risks undertaken. Thus, in the Co-operative Society 
of Vercelli, the average rate is 7.6% because it more particularly insures 
risone (a kind of rice), a very delicate crop and very liable to be 
injured by hail; the Mutual-Tobacco Society, which, last year, insured only 
tobacco, an equally delicate crop, gathered late in the year, sliows a rate 
of 8,8 %; on the contrary, the Societies specially occupied with cereals have 
lower average rates. The very low rate of the Cremona Interprovincial 
Union, which is 2.6 %, must be attributed to the very small amount of 
damage done by hail in that district, which has permitted of this society 
( ollecting only half of the premiums subscribed by its members. 

The general average of the expenses is 17.4 %. The societies un- 
dertaking several branches of insurance have less expenses than those in- 
suring only against hail; the reason is that they can pay their agents lower 
commissions and subdivide the general expenses and the working expenses 
in different branches. 

The percentage of losses varies according to the choice of risks and 
their distribution by the Societies in zones more or less extensive. 

As to the reinsurance societies, they are beginning to make special 
progress. About a fifth of the insured values and of the subscribed premiums 
have been ceded to reinsurance societies, and this has been especially done 
among the societies of most recent foundation in Italy. Altogether, a 
capital of about 79 millions have been reinsured, for an amount of 3, 598,630 
francs value of premiums and a contribution of 2,755,859 francs towards 
the payment of compensations and of expenses has been received from 
the insurance societies. 

The societies for insurance against hail have, this year, provided the 
Treasury with about 740,000 francs in taxes, equal to 3.70 % of the income 
from the premiums. 

The financial year, then, has been profitable enough. In fact, the 
percentage of losses (67.8), together with that of the expenses (17.4), 
and the profit of the reinsuring societies (4.2), and taxes (3.7), gives a 
total of 93.1; consequently, the profit of the insurance societies was 6.9, 
equal to about 1,400,000. 

(Summarised from L Asskurazione^ Rome, no. 635, ist-i5th December, 1910). 


*** 

2. Notes upon Some insitraiice Societies against Hail and Fire. — The lialica 
Grandine (Italian Hail), This limited liability Society for Insui'ance against 
Hail, of which the headquarters are in Milan, held its ordinaiy Geneltil 
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Meeting on the 22nd January, m order tt) submit to the shareholders the 
Annual Statement of accounts for 1910, closed on the 31st December 
In T910, the business of insurance against hail was not, generally 
speaking-, enc ouragiuj foi the Societies To show the frcouency, intensity 
and extent of the hail stoims in the last working year, the “ Italica ” has 
iiicide the following comprnson between the results obtained in 1909 and 
those of 1910 
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So large a number ol disasters caused a loss on the Balance sheet 
of only 7,000 francs, as the Soc letv obtained a refund of t^xes to the 
amount of 18,000 lires 

Tlie share-holders, who, lor scweial yeais, leceived a dividend of 
JO j)er cent, this >eai, lecened none at all 

Here are fuither data in ('onnertion with diis society 
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This Society largely reinsured its excess risks, which, on the other 
hand, limited the reinsurance of other societies, since the work now 
directly done in many districts is so abundant that it does not permit of 
an increase. In return for 128,265.33 francs value of premiums ceded to 
reinsurance societies, the Italica received from them assistance to the 
extent of 156,^13.63 for compensation of losses and 23,016.55 for expenses. 
Thus, by reinsurance the losses of the year were reduced by more than 
50 thousand francs. 
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The work of this Society extends to all the provinces of Northern 
and Central Italy; it has only been one year at work in Southern Italy; 
29 offices established in 9 Southern provinces obtained 276 contracts for 
2 millions worth of produce insured. 

The assets of the Institute amount to 2,520,228.10 francs: of Avhich 

579.000 francs deposited in current account in Banks deserving of confid- 
ence, and 398,000 francb in railway bonds, bonds of the land credit banks, 
Government Revenue and other negotiable paper. 

Adding to the capital in shares of 2 millions of francs and to the 

180.000 francs reserve funds, the revenue from the premiums of the next 
year, which will amount to 1,200,000 francs, we have a total security of 

3.380.000 francs. 

Anonima Generak d' A'^sicnraziom (General Limited Jaahility Insurance 
Society). This Coinpan>, which has its head(]uarters at Milan, has a capital 
of i,300,C)a) francs and undertakes risks of fire and hail. It recently closed 
its accounts for 1910. In comparison with 1909, the hail department in 
19T0 did better as far as biisinevss is concerned, hut suffered more losses. 
This is seen from the following figiues: 


Year 

< 

Valiu Insured 

Premiums 

1 


1 rancs 

I rancs 

1 r.incs 

1909. . . 

5,408,819 

270,722 76 

« 4^,397 73 

1910. . 

9,056,113 

424,298 47 

419,456 25 

Increase 

3,647,294 

i 

147,575 71 

277.058 52 || 


The number of policies issued in 1910 was 3,778, with an increase of 
about a third; the compensations paid amounted to 2,152, that is to say, 
to more than twice those of last year. 

As to the business done in the fire department, more than 10,000 
new policies were issued in 1910, for an amount of about 50 millions and 

120,000 francs premiums - 

Agricultural Association of the Provinces, — This is a Society for 
insurance against hail, of which the headquarters are in Rome. Last year, 
owing to the frequency and exceptional intensity of the hailstonis, it re- 
ceived 1,477 declarations of loss, against 2,300 policies issued, and it 
paid 321,627.51 francs compensation against 286,234.16 francs premiums 
collected. It reinsured largely. We must note that this Society also does 
an agrkultural credit business, that is to say, it provide! loans in cash 
for agricultural works an 1 purchase of hupplies; for this purpose it has 
obtained the special assistance of a large Bank, which permits its per«» 
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forming these operations on an extensive scale. And, as we have already 
said in the first number of the Bulletin, p. 344, it has also taken steps 
to begin insurance againsf accideriis in agricultural labour^ limited to cases 
of death and permanent incapacity, with special facilities for those insured 
against haih 

Royal Hail Society, — The members of the Bologna Royal Hail So- 
ciety were called together on the 27th January to pass the accounts for 
the 1 8th financial year, 1909, with which the period oi co-operative man- 
agement closed; in fact, with the year 1910, business began under the re- 
gime of a Society limited by shares, with a capital of 2,250,000 francs, 
and 750,000 francs reserve fund in terms of the regulations. If we add to 
this 1,250,000 francs for premiums (revenue of 1909), we get a capital 
of 4,250,000. In 19 years of its existence this society has paid the farmers 
of the different provinces of Italy 7 millions in cotnpensations. 

Mutua Grandine (Mutual Hail). — The Milan Mutual Hail Society, 
on the 31st July 1910, registered the following results. 79 millions value 
insured, with 3,645,062 francs premiums and 2,920,000 francs of losses 
already compensated, that is to say i million more of loss than last year 
at the same date. 

The Land Estate Insurance Society, — At the last ordinary annual 
meeting of this Fire Insurance Company, the headquarters of w^iich are 
at Florence, the examination and approval of the accounts for the finan- 
cial year, 1909, were proceeded with. The insured capital had risen from 
4,278,000,000 frs. to 4,332,000,000 frs. The new business arranged during 
the year brought in 1,992,975.81 frs. premiums. Adding to that the pre- 
miums already in course, the cash, as appears from the following figures, 
amounted to 5,785,460.84 frs. 

Operations in course on ist fanuary 1909: 

Direct Business Frs. 3,561,147.21 

Reinsurance accepted » 231,337.82 

Operations concluded in the year 1909 : 

Direct Business . » 1,089,602,73 

Reinsurance accepted » 903,373.08 

Total . . . Frs. 5,785,460.84 

The Bills an^ Acceptances of the Society amounted to more than 
2$ millions, recoverable in 10 years (1910-1919). 

The general percentage of disasters was 51. 
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In the month ol June, the Company had 


Paid up Capital Frs. 8,000,000.00 

Regulation Reserve P'und » 1,600,000.00 

Special Thrift F'und » i ,(X)o,cx:)0.oo 

Reserve for future dividends. ... » 117,308.05 

» for doubtful credits .... » 30,000.00 

» for current risks » 1,699,914,46 

» for losses suffered >> 1,836,906.32 

Brought Forward » 44,601.74 

Total security . . . P'rs. 14,328,730.57 


(Sui^miansed from the Jssuu/frz/rWt Home, nos 615, 623, 628, 637, 639, 
1910-I1) 


3. The Milan Federation of Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies. — On the 

26th of last December, the Meeting of this Federation, founded on the 
initiative of the Humant Soiufy, was held at Milan, at the headquarters 
of the IIuma?ie Sodefy, whicli has endowed the Federation with an in- 
itial working capital. 

During this first year of its work, the P'ederation has not only lent 
its assistance to the P'ederatcd Societies lor their administration and book- 
keeping but it has also acted iis a sut)vention society for the mutual 
insurance societies which have suffered most by moitality of cattle. 

In the following tible, we give the affiliated societies and the most 
important data concerning them for the year 1910. 
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869, 25 

I. 15 

Turbigo 

190 

66,500 

66 50 

4 

558. 90 

0.84 

Gerenzano 

96 

33,600 

33 - to 

3 

0 

0 

0 51 

Nerviano 

100 

1 

35,000 

35 - to 

0 

0 00 

0. 00 

Bareggio 

. 


* 





770 

269,700 

269, 70 

24 

36*1. 
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The revenue of the Federation, in 1910, was as follows: 

Subsidy from the Humane Society * . . Frs. 500.00 

Contributions » 269.00 

Interest » 35.00 

Total . . . Frs. 804.70 

Tlie meeting then decided to grant subsidies as follows: 
to the Mutual Society of Ahhiategrasso . . . Frs. 172.70 

» » Cassano d’Adda . . » 100.00 

» V Turbigo » 70.00 

» » Gerenzano .... » 35 ax) 

>'> » Nerviano » 25.00 

and to place 400 francs to the Reserve Fund. 

Then they proceeded to discuss and approve the new rules for the 
government of the legally constituted Federation. 


And together with the .ipproval of the Rules tin y determined upon 
the immediate legal constitution of the F'edeiation, which it is hoped may 
be ready for work in 1911 as a Reinsurance Society foi the Federated 
Mutual Cattle Societies. 

(Summarised Iroin I' Umiinifu) la pn' i la^oraiou dei campi ("Jttie Humane 
Society for Field Labourers). Milan, no. Sb, 15th Jaimary, I9I1). 


3. Miscellaneou.s Information. 

I. The new Programme of the Work of the National Committee for Agricul- 
tural Mutual Societies: A Congress lor Mutual Insurance against Agricultural 
Accidents. — We have already given iidbrmation as to the work of the above 
Committee in the first volume of the Bulletin, p. 299, and in the succeeding 
numbers we have mentioned recent mceting.s of the organizers and promoters 
of the Italian movement in favour of mutual societies, at Reggio Emilia and 
in Rome and promoted by it. We vShall now add that the Committee, the 
better to advance its action, has transferred its headquarters from Pia- 
cenza to Rome and has elected the Hon. P. E. Ottavi as its President, 
and Dr. M. Casalini as its Manager. Dr. Ottavi has summed up the 
new programme of work in the following words: “ to encourage the foun- 
dation of mutual cattle and fire insurance societies, and mutual societies 
for insurance against hail and accidents in labour; to urge their federa- 
tion with the principal object of their inspection and reinsurance. " The 
end to be pursued will be technical, outside the sphere of any political 
or religious paAy 

A special work will be the collective registration of small landholders 
in the National Thrift Society. 
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Finally, on the initiative of the Committee, at the end of February, 
under the Honorary Presidency of Signor Raineri, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, a Congress was held in Milan, in which the use was discussed that 
might be made of mutual insurance, practised directly by the farmers, for 
the application of insurance against accidents in agriculture. 

Tiie order of the labours of the Congress was fixed as follows: 

1. Inauguration Discourse. Dr. E. Ottavi, Deputy, President of the 
Committee. 

2. The Mutual Idea in Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural 
Labour. Dr. M. Abbiate, Deputy. 

3. Communication upon the Work ol the Existing Societies: 

(a) Vercelli Mutual Society; 

{d) Milan Mutual Society. Opener of the Debate: Senator E. Conti; 

(0 Florence Mutual Society. Opener of the Debate: Senator E. Conti. 

4. For a Federation of Mutual Societies against Accidents in Labour. 
Opener of the Debate. Dr. M. Casalini, Manager ol the National Committee. 

5. Miscellaneous communications. 

In one of the following numbers of the Bulletin, we shall give a re- 
port of the meeting. 

(Suminansecl from the Giofuale di AgricoUm a della Domenica (Sunday Journal 
of \gnoult«rc}, Piacenza, nos. 2 and 3, 8th and 15th January 1911), 


2. The Co-operative Distributive Society, Carnica „ of Tolmexzo has taken 
the important initiative of founding two co-operative societies, of which one 
is a mutual fire insurance society and the other a mutual cattle insurance society. 

The co-operative fire insurance society, aims at taking th(‘ place of the 
numerous limited liability societies of the region. It will ask the mem- 
bers for an entrance fee not exceeding 5 francs; with these fees and the 
premiums collected, the society will constitute its guarantee fund or cash 
fund on which it will draw for payment of compensations. In its first 
years, in order to fulfil its own engagements, in case of grave disaster, it 
will reinsure in other important mutual societies, keeping for itself the 
proportion of risks it can guarantee. 

Cattle Insurance, almost unknown in “ Camia was imperatively 
required there, because that eminently agricultural region has invested 
large capital in cattle breeding. Carnia, which possesses more than 
20,000 head of Rattle, annually suffers, by death of these, losses amounting 
to several tens of thousands of francs. ** It was then urgent to give the 
farmers the means of safeguarding the principal source of their revenue. 

(Summarised from La Voce della Coopermione (The Voice of Co-operation), 
Tolmezzo, no. 10, 1910). * 
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UNITED STATES. 


I. --- CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. Report of the Country Life Commission. 

Although it is now nearly two years since the Report of the Country 
Life Commission appointed by President Roosev(‘lt was presented to Con- 
gress, it is so important a document and has inspired so much of the 
recent work for agricultural betterment in the United States of America, 
that a summar}’’ of its principal contents will not be out of place in this 
Bulletin. 

The credit of realising the importance of what is called “ the country 
life problem, ’’ even in a prosperous agricultural country such as the United 
States, belongs not only to President Roosevelt, but to Sir Horace Plun- 
kett, the founder of the agricultural co-operative movement in Ireland. 
Sir Horace was, for a number of years, actively engaged in farming in the 
United States and is still interested in agricultural enterprises in that 
country. It was largely owing to his inlluence that President Roosevelt 
took active steps to promote an inquiry into rural conditions in America, 
with a view to formulating pro[)osals for their betterment. 

In a letter appointing the Country Life Commission, President Roose- 
velt wrote: 

“ We Americans are making great progress in the development of 
our agricultural resources. But it is equally true that the social and eco- 
nomic institutions of the open country are not keeping pace with the de- 
velopment of the nation as a whole... I doubt if any other nation can 
bear comparison with our own in the amount of attention given by the 
Government, both Federal and State, to agricultural matters. But prac- 
tically the wh<fle of this effort has hitherto been directed towards increas- 
ing the production of crops. Our attention has been concentrated almost 
exclusively on getting better farming. In the beginning this was imques- 
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tionably the right thing to do. The farmer must first of all grow good 
crops in order to support himself and his family. But when this has been 
secured the effort for better farming should cease to stand alone and 
should be accompanied by the effort for better business and better living 
on the farm. It is at least as important that the farmer should get the 
largest possible return in money, comfort and social advantages from the 
crops he grows as that he should get the largest possible return in crops 
from the land he farms. Agriculture is not the whole of country life. 
The great rural interests are human interests, and good crops are of little 
value to the farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of life on 
the farm. 

This passage indicates the spirit in which the inquiry was undertaken, 
and much public interest was roused in the work of the Commission, over 
which Professor L. H. Bailey, of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, presided as Chairman. Public hearings of evidence were held in 
30 different localities ; a schedule of questions was addressed to more than 
half a million persons, no less than i t 5,000 of whom sent replies ; numbers 
of meetings of country people were held in all parts of the United States 
to discuss the problem under consideration and reports of the discussions 
were forwarded to the Commissioners. In fact, the whole rural community 
of the United States may be said to have taken part in tlie inquiry. 

The Commission presented its Report in January, 1909, to President 
Roosevelt, who transmitted it to Congress in the following month. The 
Report stated that while agriculture in the United States was prosperous 
commercially, when measured by the conditions that had obtained in pre- 
vious years, it was not as profitable as it was entitled to be for the labour 
and energy that the farmer expended and the risks that he assumed, and the 
social conditions in the open country were far short of their possibilities. 

The leading specific causes for the lack of a highly organised rural soc- 
iety were stated to be : 

A lack of knowledge on the part of farmers of the exact agricul- 
tural conditions and possibilities of their regions ; 

Lack of good training for country life in the schools; 

The disadvantage of the farmer as against the established business 
systems and interests, preventing him from securing adequate returns for 
his products, depriving him of the benefits that would result from unmo- 
nopolised rivers and the conservation of forests, and depriving the com- 
munity, in many cases, of the good that would come from the use of 
great tracts of agricultural land that are now held for speculative purposes ; 

Lack of good highway facilities ; 

The widespread continued depletion of soils, with thp injurious ef- 
fect on rural life ; 

A general need of new and active leadership. 
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Other causes which the Commission enumerated as contributing to the 
general result were: 

Lack of any adequate system of agricultural credit, whereby the 
farmer might readily secure loans on fair terms ; 

The shortage of labour, a condition that was often complicated by 
intemperance among workmen ; 

Lack of institutions and incentives that tie the labouring man to 
the soil; 

The burdens and the narrow life of farm women ; 

Lack of adequate supervision of public health. 

The remedies which the Commission set forth as the most funda- 
mental or the most urgently needed were the following: 

Congress could remove some of the handicaps of the farmer and 
could also set some kinds of work in motion, such as : 

The encouragement of a system of thoroughgoing surveys of all 
agricultural regions in order to take stock and to collect local fact, with 
the idea of providing a basis on wdiich to develop a scientifically and eco- 
nomically sound country" life ; 

The encouragement of a system of eKtension work of rural commun- 
ities through all the land-grant colleges wdth the people at their homes 
and on their farms; * 

A thoroughgoing investigation by experts of the middleman system 
of handling farm products, coupled with a general inquiry into the farmer’s 
disadvantages in respect to taxation, transportation rates, co-operative orga- 
nisations and credit, and the general business system ; 

An inquiry into the control and use of the streams of the United 
States with the object of protecting the people in their ownership and of 
saving to agricultural uses such benefits as should be reserved for these 
purposes; 

The establishing of a highway engineering service, or equivalent 
organisation, to be at the call of the States in working out effective and 
economical highw'ay systems; 

The establishing of a system of parcels posts and postal savings 

banks ; 

And providing some means or agency for the guidance of public 
opinion toward the development of a real rural society that shall rest di- 
rectly on the land. 

Other remedies recommended by the Commission for consideration 
by Congress were: 

The enlargement of the United States Bureau of Education, to enable 
it to stimul^e and co-ordinate the educational work to the nation; 

Careful attention to the farmers’ interests in legislation on the tariff, 
on regulation of railroads, control or regulation of corporations and of 
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speculation, legislation in respect to rivers, forests, and the utilisation of 
swamp lands; 

Increasing the power of the Federal Cxovernment in respect to the 
supervision and control of the public health ; 

Providing such regulations as will enable the States that do not 
f)ermit the sale of liquors to protect themselves from traffic from adjoin- 
ing States. 

The remedies of a more general nature suggested by the Commis- 
sion were: 

A broad campaign of publicity, that should be undertaken until all 
the people were informed on the whole subject of rural life, and until there 
was an awakened appreciation of the necessity of giving this phase of the 
national development as much attention as had been given to other phases 
or interests; 

A quickened sense of responsibility in all country ]jeople, to the com- 
munity and to the State, in the conserving of soil fertility, and in the ne- 
cessity for diversifying farming in order to conserve^ this fertility and to 
develop a better rural society, and also in the better safeguarding of the 
strength and happiness of the farm women ; 

A more widespread conviction of the necessity for organisation, not 
only for economic but for social pur])oses, this organisation to be more 
or less co-operative, so that all tht‘ people might share equally in the be- 
nefits and have voice in the essential affiiirs of the community; 

A realisation on the part of the fanner that he had a distinct natural 
responsibility toward the labourer in providing him with good living fa- 
cilities and in helping him to be a man among men ; 

And a realisation on the part of all the people of the obligation to 
protect and develop the natural scenery and attractiveness of the open country. 

The Commission pointed out that the problem of country life was one 
of reconstruction and that what was required was to develop and maintain 
on the farms a civilisation in full harmony with the best American ideals. 
To build up and retain this civilisation meant that the business of agri- 
culture must be made to yield a reasonable return to those who followed 
it intelligently and that life on the farm must ])e made permanently satis- 
fying to intelligeiil, progressive people. Running through all the remedies 
suggested were several great principles — knowledge, education, organisation 
and spiritual forces. The farmer must have exact knowledge of his business 
and of the particular conditions under which he worked; there must be not 
only a fuller scheme of public education, but a new kind of education 
adapted to the real needs of the farming people; there must be a vast 
enlargement of voluntary organised effort among farmers thef iselves ; the 
forces that made for morality and spiritual ideals among rural people 
must be energised. 
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In addition to the remedies enumerated the Commission urged that 
two or three great movements should be set under weigh at the earliest 
possible time, because they were fundamental to the whole problem of 
ultimate permanent reconstruction. These movements were as follows: 

1. Taking stock of country life: the organisation under government 
leadership, of a comprehensive plan for an exhaustive study or survey of 
all the conditions that surround the business of farming and the people 
who live in the country, in order to take stock of the resources of the 
country and to supply the farmer with local knowledge. 

2. Nationalised extension work: each state college of agriculture to 
be empowered to organise as soon as practicable a complete department 
of college extension, so managed as to reach every person on the land in its 
State, with both information and insi)iration. 

3. A campaign for rural progress: the holding of local, state and even 
national conferences on rural progress, designed to unite the interests of 
education, organisation, and religion intc> one forward movement for the 
rebuilding of country Ihe. 

We must picture to ourselves a new rural social structure, ” Ktys the 
Report, ‘‘ developed from the strong resident forces of the open country, and 
then we must set at work all the agencies that will tend to bring this about. 
The entire people need to be roused to this avenue of usefulness. Most of the 
new leaders must be fanners who can find not only a satisfying business car- 
eer on the farm, hut who will throw themselves into the service of upbuild- 
ing the community. A new race of teachers is also to a[)pcar in the country. 
A new rural clergy is to be trained. These ItMilers will see the great under- 
lying problem of country life and together they will work, each in his own 
field, for the one goal of a new and permanent rural civilisation. Upon 
the development of this distinctively rural civilisation rests ultimately our 
ability, by methods of I'arming requiring the highest intelligence, to con- 
tinue to feed and clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city and me- 
tropolis with fresh blood, clean bodies and clear brains that can , endure 
the strain of modern urban life; and to preserve a race of men in the 
open country that, in the future as in the past, will be the stay and strength 
of the nation in time of war and its guiding and controlling spirit in lime of 
peace. It is to be hoped that many young men and women, fresh from 
our schools and institutions of learning, and quick with ambition and 
trained intelligence, will feel a new and strong call to service. ” 

It would take more space than is at our disposil to lob m the Com- 
mission info its detailed statement of the deficiencies (»f riral hie in the 
United States and of the remedies to be apj»lied. We sliaH how<. ve**, gtve 
a few extract? relating to the social aspect of the question, not because 
it is more important than the economic aspect, but because much less 
consideration has hitherto been given to it, and the great value of the 
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Commission’s Report lies in the fact that it has forcibly directed public 
attention to the need of better living in the open country, as well as better 
farming- and better business methods. 

“The ultimate need of the open country, says the Report, “is the 
development of community effort and of social resources, fiere and there 
the Commission has found a rural neghbourhood in which the farmers 
and their wives come together frequently and effectively for social inter- 
course, but these instances seem to be infrequent exceptions. There is a 
general lack of wholesome societies that are organised on a social basis. In 
the region in which the Grange is strong this need is best supplied. 

“ There is need of the greatest diversity in country life affairs, but 
there is equal need of a social cohesion operating among all these affairs 
and tying them all together. I'his life must be developed directly from 
native or resident forces. It is neither necessary nor desirable that an 
exclusive hamlet system be brought about in order to secure these ends... 

“ The social disorder is usually unrecognised. If only the farms are 
financially profitable the rural condition is commonly pronounced good. 
Country life must be made thoroughly attractive and satisfying, as well 
as remunerative, and able to hold the centre of interest throughout one’s 
lifetime. With most persons this can come only with the development of 
a strong community sense of feeling. ” 

“ The correctives for the social sterility of the opcai country, ” the 
Report states in another passage, “ are already in existence or under weigh, 
but these agencies all need to be strengthened and especially to be co- 
ordinated and federated. The regular agricultural departments and insti- 
tutions are aiding in making farming profitable and attractive and they 
are also giving attention to the social and community questions. There 
is a widespread awakening as a result of this work. This awakening is 
greatly aided by the rural free delivery of mails, telephones, the gradual 
improvement of highways, farmer’s institutes, co-operative creameries and 
similar organisations, and other agencies. 

“The good institutions of cities may often be applied or extended to 
the open country.... Aside from the regular churches, schools and agri- 
cultural societies, there are special organisations that are now extending 
their work to the open country, and others that could readily be adapted 
to country work. One of the most promising of these newer agencies is 
the rural library that is interested in its community. The libraries are 
increasing, and they are developing a greater sense of re.sponsibility to 
the community, not only stimulating the reading habit and directing it, 
but becoming social centres for the neighbourhood. A library, if provided 
with suitable rooms, can afford a convenient meeting place Qfor many kinds 
of activities and thereby serve as a co-ordinating influence. Study clubs 
and travelling libraries may become parts of it. This may mean* that the 
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library will need itself to he redirected so that it will become an aciixe 
rather than a passive agency ; it must he much more than a collection 
of books. ” 

A religious organisation with many country branches is commended 
lor its work in promoting the solidarity and effectiveness of rural life, and 
the Report proceeds: “ The organisations in cities and towns that are now 
beginning to agitate the development of better play, recreation, and entertain- 
ment offer a suggestion for country districts. It is important that recreation 
be made a feature of country life, but we consider it to be important that 
this recreation, games and entertainment, be developed as far as possible 
from native sources rather than to be transplanted as a kind of theatricals 
from exotic sources. 

Other organisations that are helping the country social life, or that 
might be made to help it, are women’s clubs, musical clubs, reading clubs, 
athletic and playground associations, historical and literary societies, local 
business men’s organisations and chambers of commen'e, all genuinely co- 
operati\'e business societies, civic and village improvement societies, local 
political organisations, granges and other fraternal organisations, and all 
groups that associate with the church and school. 

“There is e\cry indication, therefwe, that the social life of the open 
country is in j)roc<.‘Ss ot improvement, although the progress at tlie present 
moment has not been great. The leaders need to be encouraged by an 
awakened public sentitnent, and all the forces should be so related to each 
other as to increase their total efiectiveness while not interfering with any 
of them. The projjer correctives of the underlying structural deficiencies 
of tlie open country are knowledge, education, co-operaiive organisations 
and personal leadcrshi].). ” 

In connedion witli the social aspect of the problem, the Commission 
gave much atlenlinn to the condition of women on the farm. “ Often this 
condition, ” says die Report, is all that can be desired, with home duties 
SD organised that the labour is not excessive, with kindly co-operation 
on the part of husband and suns, and with household machines and con- 
veniences well providt‘d. Very many farm homes in all parts of the country 
are p 'ovided with books and periodicals, musical instruments, and all the 
n ‘Cv'ssary amenities. There are good gardens and attractive premises and 
a symjiathetic love of nature and of farm life on the part of the entire 
famiiy. On the other hand, the reverse of these conditions often obtains, 
sometimes because of pioneer conditions and more frequently because 
of lack of prosperity and of ideals. Conveniences for outdoor woik are 
likely to have precedence o\'er those for houseliold work, ” 

The roufine work of woman on the farm is to prepare three meals 
a day, This regularity of duty recurs regardless of season, weather, plant- 
ing, harvesting, social demands, or any other factor. The only differences 
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in different seasons are those of degree rather than of kind. It follows, 
therefore, that whatever general hardships, such as poverty, isolation, lack 
of labour-saving devices, may exist on any given farm, tiie burden of these 
hardships falls more heavily on the farmer’s wife 1 han on tlu: farmer him- 
self. In genera] her life is the more monotonous and the more isolated, 
no matter what the wealth or the poverty of the fnnily may be, 

“ The relief to farm women must come through a general elevation 
of country living. The women must have more Iklp. In particular these 
matters may be mentioned : Development of a co-operative spirit in the 
home, simplification of the diet in many cases, the building of convenient 
and sanitary houses, providing running water in the house and also more 
mechanical help, go<jd and convenient gardens, a less exclusive ideal of 
money-getting on the part of the farmer, providing better means of com- 
munication, as telephones, roads, and reading circles, and development of 
women’s organisations. The.se and other agencies should relieve the wo- 
man <.)f many of her manual l>urdens on the one hand and interest her in 
outside activities on the other. The farm woman should have sufficient 
free time and strength so that she may serve the community by partici- 
pating in its vital affairs. 

“ We have found good women’s organisations in some country dis- 
tricts, but as a rule such organisations are few or even none, or where 
they exist they merely radiate from towns. Some of the stronger central 
organisations are now pushing the country phase of their work with vi- 
gour. Mothers’ clubs, reading clubs, church societies, home economic 
organisations, fanners’ institutes, and other associations can accomplish 
much for farm women. Some of the regular farmers' organisations are 
now giving much attention to domestic subjects, and women participate 
freely in the meetings. There is much need among country women them- 
selves of a stronger organi.sing sense for real co-operative betterment. It 
is important also that all rural organisations that are attended chiefly by 
men should discuss the home-making subjects, for the whole difficulty 
often lies with the attitude of the men. ” 

We shall conclude this notice of the Report of the Country Life Com- 
mission by giving an extract from the Special Message which President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress when transmitting the Report: “ It would be 
idle to assert that life on the farm occupies as good a position in dignity, 
desirability, and business results as the farmers might easily give it if 
they chose. One ol the cl)ief difficulties is the failure of country life, as 
it exi'^ts at present, to satisfy the higher social and iniellectind aspirations 
of country pe</]/]e. Whether the constant draining away c' > much of 
the best elemeiits in the rural population into the townsfhs flue chit fly to 
this cause or to the superior business opportunities of ci*y life may be 
open to question. But no one at all familiar with farm life t,hroughout 
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the United States can fail to recognise the necessity for building up the 
life of the farm upon its social as well as upon its productive side. 

It is true that country life has improved greatly in attractiveness, 
health and comfort, and that the farmer^s earnings are higher than they 
were. But city life is advancing even more rapidly, because ot the greater 
attention which is being given by the citizens of the towns to their own 
betterment. For just this reason the introduction of effective agricultural 
co-operation throughout the United States is of the first importance. 
Where fanners are organised co-operatively they not only avail themselves 
much more readily of business opportunities and improved methods, but 
it is found that the organisations which bring them together in the work 
of their lives are used also for social and intellectual advancement. 

“ The co-operative j>lan is the best plan of organisation wherever 
men have the right spirit to carry it out. Under this plan any business 
undertaking is managed by a committee; every man has one vote and 
only one vote ; and everyone gets profit ticcording to what he sells or 
buys or supplies. It develops individual responsibility and has a moral as 
well as a financial value over any other plan. 

“ I desire only to take counsel with tht‘ farmers as fellow citizens. 
It is not the probkmi of the farmers alone that I am discussing with 
them, but d problem which affects every city as well as every fann in the 
country. It is a problem which the working farmers will have to solve 
for themselves; but it is a problem which aUo affects in only less flegree 
all the rC')! of us, and therefore if vve can rentier any hel[> towards its st)l- 
ution, it is not only our duty bin our interest tv) do so. ” 


15. 
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2 . Road Improvement. 


Authorities : 

The “ Agn cultural Southwest,” Deceiuhei 2ud., iqio. 

The “Texas Farm Co-operatoi , ” Octobei 26tli., and November 9th., 1910. 
The “ Fanner’s Guide, ” December lolh., 24th., and 31st., 1910 
The “ Colman’b RuialWoild, ” Decemiiei 21st., iqio. 

The “Dalvoti Farmer,” Decembei ist,, 1910. 

The “Connecticut Farmer,” December 3id., 1910. 

The “ Micliigan Farmer,” December 31st., 1910. 

M iny other agncultural papeis publis'ied in the United States. 


The question of roid improvement in rural districts has been attracting; 
much attention of late in the United States. The im])ortance of good 
roads to the agricultural community <Mn readily be uiulerstood, but it may 
be worth while to quote the following stitement from a letter written in 
October b> Mr, James J. Hill, ot St. i^auFs, Minnesota: 

Next after the preservation of the productive power of the soil, I 
know of no material aid to the Finning population so important as the 
creation and maintenance of good roads. What the telegraph is to general 
information and the railroad to comm(*ree, that the country highway is to 
the agricultural interest... 

There are more than two million miles of roads in the United States. 
We spend on these from 8o,(Xx>,ooo dollars to ioo,ocx),ooo dollars a year. 
Less than lo per cent, of the road surface has been permanently improved 
in any wuiy. It has been estimated conservatively that a moderate im- 
provement which would permit four bales of cotton to be hauled at one 
load instead of three, and 75 bushels of wlieat instead of 55, would effect 
a saving ot 10,000,000 dollars in the cost ot hauling these two crops alone to 
market. 

” The enormous volume of commodities that finds either its origin 
or its final destination on the farm or in the village must be transported 
over the dirt road and pay toll to the obstructions which that offers to 
traffic. The average country highway makes country life more lonely and 
less profitable than it vshould be; wastes lime, wastes labour, wastes money, 
wastes life. It helps to make the farm unattractive, promotes the drift of 
population cityward, disturbs still further the balance pf employment, 
aggravates almost every evil that we have come to associate with modern 
civilisation. The two subjects upon which it is easiest to arouse public 
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interest to-day are regulation of freight rates and improvement of waterways- 
Were all that is desired in either direction accomplished, the result could 
not be compared in cash value or in its social effect upon country life 
with the substantial improvement of the country road. ” 

In November a meeting was held at Washington, at which the American 
Association for Highway Improvement was formed. The meeting was 
presided over by Mr. Logan Waller Page, Director of the Office of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture, who was also elected President 
of the Association. Addre.ssing the meeting Mr. Page said : 

There is no State in the Union that has a perfect good roads law, 
\vith an administrative force absolutely free from politics. One of the 
greatest objects of our orgatiisatiori will be to bring about perfect laws in 
the various States. We shall also strive to have the legislatures adopt 
uniform laws. 

“ In the United States there are 400,000,000 acres ot uncultivated land. 
With a general system of good roads runmng through the country, much 
of this land would be taken and developed into productivity. This would 
mean a vast increa.se in our commerce. Moreo\^er it would mean that 
more peoj)le would leave the cities and take nj) hinning lands. There 
would be greater production iiad, conse(|uently, «i lowering ot the high cost 
of living. 

“ Education would be enlarged. Children who are now unable to at- 
tend school because of the condition ot the roads at certiin season of the 
year would be eii'bled to get to school without difficulty. 

We have statistics to show that the prosperity that would come to 
the country generally would benefit the lailroads. At the present lime there 
are certain seasonal of the year when many of the roads are almost im- 
passable. At such tiinias the shipments ot the farmers drop off 50 to 60 
per cent. During these periods the rolling slock oi the railroads is left 
idle. When the rush begins the freight trains are overwairked. The ir- 
regularity of the operation amses great outlays for repairs. 

“ With an organisation such as that we are now' organising tlie work 
of booming good roads will be systematized. At tlie present time no 
less than 90,000,000 dollars is being spent on road improvements. I venture 
to say that at least 40,ooc\ooo dollars of this amount is wasted each year. 
We should be able to show how that sum could l>e used to advantage. ” 

A further step was taken when, at the Good Roads Congress at In- 
dianapolis in December, it was decided to make the American Good Roads 
Congress a permanent organisation. At the Indianapolis Congress about 
1 ,400 delegates were present representing 40 States. The principal address 
was by Mr. L * W, Page, wdio said, in the course of his paper : 

The principle of State aid and State supervision seems to be the 
solution t>f this problem. The first State to adopt State aid was New 
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Jersey in 1891. Since that time two-thirds of the States have adopted some 
form of Slate aid or Slate supervision. Indiana is one of the States which 
has not joined the State movement, but we hope it is now standing on 
the threshold. 

“ I have prepared a bill embodying what I consider the principles 
which govern State highway law. in the first ])lace such a law should 
be so framed as to s'emove its administration as far as possible from pol- 
itics. This is sought in the bill referred to by providing for a non-paid 
State Highway Commission, so constituted as to have a majority of its 
membt'rs chosen because of th(‘ir trainin'; and ability and without reference 
to their political affiliations, which would ensure a non-partisan and techni- 
cally competent commission. The at'tual work of the .State Highway De- 
partment should, however, b(‘ under the directioii of one man possessing 
technical qualifications and executive aliility, and hence the State Highway 
Commission should be authoriseel to appoint someone, a civil engineer, 
skilled and experienced in road construction and maintenance, to be State 
Highway Imgineer and to liave full executive authority in all executive 
work of the Depaitment. 

“ The initiatlv'^ m obtaining .Statt^ aid should p st with the county or 
local authorities. 'This is b< si fx cause iO the Inst place, the county or 
local authorities are in a better jiosition to know what loads could be advan- 
ta^ev)usly improved and, in the Sv cvind iilaccs tliey are best able to determ- 
ine the ability of ih^ county to sha^'e in the expense of such road im- 
provement Another important consideration m this co neclion is that if 
the initiative were to rest with the Stattx there would most likely be a 
conflict between tlje State-. <md the (.ount es... This bill invests the initia- 
tive in securing State, aid with the county auth rities, but at tiie same time 
it provides that no State aid shall lie granted until the aj)plication of the 
county authorities has been approved by the State Highway Engineer, 
which enables the State Highway i Engineer to exercise a sort of suj)ervi- 
sory power over the selection of roads to be improved, to the end that 
any roads which may be improved under the Act shall conform to a ge- 
neral system of highways, wiiich he shall devise, ” 

As recommended in this paper, the Indiana Good Roads Association 
is endeavouring to secure State aid for road improvement in Indiana. 
The Association’s Legislative Committee appointed a sub-committee to 
draft a bill for the creation of a State Highway Commission. 

There are, however, those who lay more stress on individual effort by 
the farmers than upon State aid. Thus, in its issue of November 9th, the 
Texas Farm Co-operator wrote: In Texas we have seen such vast im- 
provements accomplished by the split log drag that we wondt^r why every 
farmer who owns his land does not have a drag and keep using it. Self 
respect and a wish to keep his property values up ought to pronfpt him 
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to spend a few half-days a year, which is all the work necessary to keep 
a ^ood dirt road in condition. 

Excellent results are recorded in Iowa from the co-operation of the 
farmers with the local antliorities in drag^in;^ earth roads. The following 
description has been given by a road su])eiiutendent in Hardin County, 
Iowa, of the method he has adopted: 

To those who have not given this matter much thought, it may 
seem impossible to drag the roads of a State in three hours, but it can 
be done, and is being demonstrated in Jackson Township, Hardin County, 
low'a. If one township can drag its roads in three hours, another can; 
and if two townships can, a county can; and if the county can, the 
State can. 

“ My method is to employ farmers throughout the township to drag 
the roads, and I nn pai ticular to emj)loy those who are most interested 
in good roads. Tut thiun on stations and arrange the stations so that one 
meets another all over the townshij). Each one has a telephone anti when 
the roads are in a conchtion to need dragging I call them up and start 
them out, and in three hours the roads of the township are dragged com- 
plete. Each one receives from the township 50 cents per mile for each 
dras^ins- 

“ I have followed this system for thret' years and never faded but once 
or twice to diag tlie roads of a township after every storm. The people 
of this township are enthusiastic about road draggin4 and the general oj)in- 
ion seems to be that we can have good earth roads more days in the 
week and more months in the year at less cost than by any other 
method. ” 

An instance of vohintiry effoit in road-making we extract from the 
Farmcf'^s Guide of December loth., 1910 . 

The record for road building is held by the people of Montgomery 
County, Kansas. In one day, recently, twenty miles of good waggon road 
were built to an established grade, properly rounded and ready for the 
drag. The new road connects the towns of Independence and Coffeyville, 
and the work was done by about 1,500 men. A holiday was declared in 
the two towns and all the people lurned out to see the fun. A series of 
meetings had been held in which a sentiment in favour of road improve- 
ment was aroused among the farmers and the business men of the two 
towns. A subscription list was started and some gave money, others the 
use of teams and implements, while others volunteered their labour. 

The road was surveyed, grade stakes set and culverts built and then 
the crowd was turned loose under the direction of tw^o road superinten- 
dents. These ^superintendents cut up the road into mile sections, selcctin.§ 
a foreman for each mile. 71 ie men worked with a will. The wives of the 
f^ruKrs ^and clpb women of the two towns furnished basket lunches whicl] 
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were distributed alonq: the right of way at meal time. Feed and water 
were furnished for the teams. When night came the road was completed 
except for the clrat^j^in^. The split log drag will be used on it this Winter 
and next Spring it will be oiled. 

Voluntary work iii road improvement facilitated by the fact that 
the United States Department of Agriculture has made careful experiments 
and has issued bulletins containing full instructions for the building and 
repair of roads. 



11 . MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


i. The Value of Farmers' Institutes. — Thegreater number of the meetings 
of Farmers’ Institutes are held during the winter months, and many agri- 
cultural papers take occasion to comment upon the importance of their 
work. Thus, in its issue of December 31st., 1910, the Amctican Agri~ 
culturist writes: “ In most of our farming States, there is at least one 
Farmers’ Institute within the reach of every farmer in the State. The day 
has long since gone (if, in fact, it ever did exist) when the intelligent 
American farmer could afford to ignore or to pass by as valueless the 
organised meetings lor the purpose of the expert discussion of farm pro- 
blems. 

“ There is not a farmer in this country, using his head, who has not 
some problem that he would like to hear discussed by others who know 
at least as much as he does about it. The chances are that he will find 
somebody like this at the Farmers’ Institute, or one who may possibly 
know more about the subject, and may be able to clear up some hazy 
points that have long been puzzling him.” 

The Farmer's Guide y referring to the Farmers’ Institutes in its issue 
of December 24th., 1910, wrote: This is the farmers’ school time and 
they should avail themselves of the opportunity of learning more about 
their business. Not only should they attend the meetings, hut they should 
take part in the discussions. That is what makes a successful Institute 
meeting, the discussions. Every farmer has had experiences a little dif- 
ferent from every other farmer, and he can, therefore, add a little inform- 
ation to the general store that goes towards improving agriculture. ” 

Again, in an article on Montana Farmers’ Institutes ” in its issue of 
December 15th., 1910, the Dakota Farmer writes: There never was so 
much interest shown before by the farmers in Institute work. Never be- 
fore were they so firmly convinced as they are to-day that the Institute 
speakers have a message for them by which they should profit. The dry 
season has had •its lessons and this year apparently they have been learned 
to some purpose, The farmers are coming out to the meetings and ask- 
ing how* they pughf to preps^r^ their fepd in order to raise a crop/' 
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2. Request for Appropriation tar Farmers’ institutes. — At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of Farmers’ Institute Workers, of which 
we give further particulars elsewhere, the following resolutions were 
passed : 

(1) We beg to submit to the consideration of the Honourable the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the very great importance of a lar>e appropria- 
tion for the Farmers’ Institute Work in the Department of Agriculture. 
In our opinion a sum of not less than 50,000 dollars could be used annually 
to the great advantage of this work. 

(2) We desire to recommend the enactment of legislation whereby 
the Federal Governments (i) shall appropriate for each State and Province 
for agricultural extension work a sum equal to that appropriated for expe- 
riment and research. 

(3) We recommend that Congress be memorialized to grant the 
franking privilege for all agricultund extension mailing. 

(Sunniiansed from Colman's Kt 4 ral Worlds December 28th., 1910). 


3. American Association of Farmers’ institute Worker«. — The fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Farmers’ Institute Workers was 
held in Washington, November 14th. to i6tli., 1910. The delegates repre- 
sented 37 States, the Disukt of Columbia and three of the Provin''es of 
Canada. Reports presented fiom 32 States and Territories of the United 
States and from five of the Canadian Province'? gave the total number of 
sessions of regular Institutes held during the year ended June 30th., 1910, 
as 20,956, with an attendance of 2,296,517. 

The President, in his Annual Address, summarised the work of the 
Farmers’ Institutes as having three general purposes: 

(1) Increa-ing production ; 

(2) Securing a better home and community life in the rural districts; 

(3) A lessening of the all too wide margin that now exists between 
the prices received by the producer and those paid by the consumer. 

The meeting lasted two days. It was made up of general sessions, a 
women’s session and a session for the consideration of institutes for young 
people, 

(i) That ib, the Government of the United States and the CtoveAiment of the Do- 
minion of Canada. The Associatlpn embraces the Institute Workers of Canadn^ as well 
^9 pf thp United §tate?j < 
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The following recommendations, in addition to those which we publish 
on page 232, were adopted by the Association : 

(1) We recommend that the several Directors of Farmers^ Institutes, 
members of this Association, make the experiment within the next year of 
holding some Institutes for young men between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, and also Institutes for young women between the same ages, and 
that those so doing be requested to report success or failure at once to 
our Institute Specialist, I^rofessor John Hamilton. 

(2) We heartily endorse the idea of employing experts by the year 
to give personal instruction and demonstrations, organise farm clubs, etc. 

(3) We recommend that greater consideration be given in our Insti- 
tutes to subjects relating to home life, either by special women’s meetings 
or in the general sessions. That we especially commend the excellent 
papers and discussions by the ladies on the subject of Women’s Institutes. 

(4) We beg to submit to the consideration of the Director of Experi- 
ment Stations the desirability of olfering in the Annual Graduate School 
a course of instruction in institute and other forms of extension work. 

(5) That, in view of the reported condition of the coloured farmer 
of the South and his relation to Farmers’ Institute work, at the next Annual 
Meeting a report or paper be presented to this association regarding their 
progress, not only in institute work, but relating to their general agricul- 
tural advancement. 

(Siimmaused from Colman\ Rural Worlds December 28th., 19I0). 


4. Conservation in Indiana. — In an address before a recent meeting of the 
Indiana Confederated Commercial Clubs, Mr. W. S. Blalchley, State Geo- 
logist of Indiana, drew attention to the need of saving the Slate’s natural 
resources for future generations. He pointed out that the felling of the 
forests and the clearing of the underbrush by the pioneers had resulted 
in the drying up of springs and the dwindling of streams to mere rivu- 
lets. While the amount of annii.d rainfall had not materially lessened, it 
was now drained off within a few days after it reached the ground. A 
renewal of the old conditions could not but greatly aid in ].>romoting the 
gradual discharge and the conseejuent purity of the springs and streams. 
In his opinion it was wholly impracticable to make navigable waterways 
of the larger %treams of the interior of Indiana, but they could be put to 
important use by harnessing their available water power. For several 
j%ars the State Department of Geology had been gathering data tor an 
extended worl^ on the power sites of the streams. The soils of Indiana 
far outranked all pther of the State’s natural resources in present and 
future V|i}ue, and |he best inheritance which the farmers of the prcsitat 
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could leave to their sons, the farmers of the future, was a better knowledge 
of the elements of geology, botany and the chemistry of soils, in order, 
that they might choose and use their fertilizers to the best possible advant- 
age and drain their lands in the most practical manner. 

(Summarised from the Farmer s Guide^ December loth., I910), 


5. The Farmer’s Share of Consumers’ Prices. — The Annual Report of the 
United vStates Secretary for Agriculture, recently published, contains a 
discussion of the farmer’s share of the price paid by the consumer foi 
agricultural products. An investigation in 78 cities in different parts of 
the United States showed that the farmer received barely 50 per cent, of the 
consumer’s price. The railways received about 7 per cent., so that 43 per 
cent, was received by the retailer. In regard to different classes of produce 
the following percentages are given as the farmer’s share : Poultry, 50 
per cent.; cabbage, 48 per cent, when bought ])y the head and 65 per cent 
when bought by the pound ; celery, 60 per cent, when bought by the 
bunch ; apples, 56 per cent, when bought by the bushel and 66 when 
bought by the barrel ; strawberries, 49 per cent, in purchases by the quart 
and 76 per cent, in purcha.ses by the crate ; onions, 28 per cent, when 
bought by the peck and 58 per cent, when bought by the barrel ; oranges, 
20 per cent, when purchased by the dozen and 59 per cent, when purchased 
by the box. The smaller the retail quantity, the smaller seems to be the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s price. 

Among many other products in regard to which the percentage is 
given are : Oats (by the bushel) 74 per cent.; melons (by the pound) 50 
per cent.; parsnips (by the bunch) 60 per cent.; potatoes (by the bushel) 
59 per cent.; string beans (by the barrel) 80 percent.; sweet potatoes (by 
the barrel) 61 per cent.; turnips (by the bunch) 60 per cent.; watermelons 
(bought singly) 34 per cent. It is also calculated that the import value 
of coffee, plus the ocean freight charge, is from 23 to 40 per cent, of the 
principal range of retail prices paid for coffee, while the import value 
of tea is from 23 to 32 per cent, of what the consumer pays. 

The Secretary of Agriculture concludes that the consumer has no 
well-grounded complaint against the farmer for the prices he pays. He 
says : “ The farmer supplies the capital for production and takes the risk 
of his losses : his crops are at the mercy of drought and flood, and heat 
and frost, to say nothing of noxious insects and blighting diseases. He 
supplies hard, exacting, unremitting labour. A degree and range of in- 
formation and intelligence are demanded by agriculture which are hardly 
equalled in any other occupation. Then there is the risk of overproduction 
^nd disastrously low prices. From beginning to end the farmer must steer 
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dextrously to escaj^e perils to his profits, and indeed to his capital, on 
every hand. At last his products are started on their way lo the consumer. 
The railroad, generally speaking, adds a percentage of increase to the 
farmer’s prices that is not large. After deliveiy by the railroad, the pro- 
ducts are stored a short time, are measured into the vaiious retail quan- 
tities, more or less small, and the dealers are rid of them as soon as possible. 
The dealers have risks that are f)ractically small, except credit sales, and 
such risks as grow out of their tr>dng to do an amount of business which 
is small as compared with their number. ” 

(hummanbcd from the Farmer Gitidt,, December i7lh., 1910). 

6. Demonstration Trains. - ™ Much valuable work in spreading agricultural 
instruction has been accomplished by various railway companies in the 
United States which have run demonstration trains ” containing a staff 
of instructors, over their lines, stoj>ping at dilferent points so that the 
instructors may deliver lectures. To take an instance of this, the Rock 
Island Lines in June, 1910, asked Professor Cottrell, of the Agricultural 
College at h'ort Collins, Colorado, to assist them in the agric'ultural devel- 
0]>ment of the country tributary to their lines. Professor Cottrell person- 
ally travelled over the whole system, studying the country and its needs. 
He found in Oklahoma a wonderful crop of winter wheat, which, however, 
was not favoured by the millers, as it lacked gluten. The wheat, the 
millers declared, was a mongrel wheat, and what was needed was that 
the farmers should use pure seed of a good strain. So a ‘‘ demonstra- 
tion train ”, known as the “ Seed Wheat Special, ” was run over the Rock 
Island Lines in Oklahoma early inautumm, and lectures on the importance 
of using pure seed were delivered at many different points. 

The next thing that attracted the attention of Professor Cottrell was 
the shortage of hogs in the United States, and so another demonstration 
train, known as the “ Breakfast Bacon Special ” was run through Kansas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota to show the farmers living along the lines of the 
Rock Island Company that it would be to their profit to raise more hogs. 
Lectures on domestic science and lectures to children were also given. 

The “ Breakfast Bacon Special ” consisted of seven cars. The first 
was a baggage car holding supplies for the trip. Next to this was a coach 
in which the domestic science lectures were given. Behind this were two 
cars devoted to the lectures for men. Then came the childi'en’s car. and 
finally the sleeping car for the workers and the car in which meals were 
served. In eacU of the cars used for lectures a platform was arranged 
at one end for the si>eaker. The lecturers were furnished chiefly by the 
Universitjf of Nebraska and the Slate Pepartment of Public Instruction, 
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During four days spent in Nebraska the train made 31 stops for lectures 
at 31 different towns, and the total attendance was 6,305 or an average 
of 303 for each town. 

(Summarised from the Nebraska Faimer^ November 9th., 1910). 


7. Rural Telephones. — From a social, as well as a business point of view 
the spread of the teleplione system is doing much to improve the condi- 
tions ol life in rural districts in the Ignited States. “ The first and most 
direct appeal of the telephone, says the Texas Farm Co-operator, in its issue- 
of October 26th., 1910, “ is to the farmer's wife. She has less opportuni, 
ties of getting away from home than any other members of the family 
she sees fewer new faces and receives fewer new ideas, so that anything 
which will serve to break the monotony of her lile is welcomed as a God- 
send. And the amount of visiting which can be done over a long rural 
line is truly surprising, ” 

The Virginia Farmer, of December, 1910, contains an article on Rural 
Telephone Systems ” which describes in detail the methods of construction, 
and gives hints as to organising rural telephone companies. The cost of 
one mile of line, exclusive of poles and labour, using 30 poles to the mile, is 
estimated at 14 dollars or 7 dollars according as the full metallic system or 
the grounded (one-wire) system is adopted. The cost of material for the 
installation of one subscriber’s instrument is stated to be 13 dollars. 
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Organization for the Constitution of Family Properties in Sweden. 
Sources •. 

iNuIeuder ofver Svenska J aiidtbiuket lolo {Swethsh Agri^itltw al Calendar for 
Stockholm, 1910. 


I. (General Introduction. 

By family property in Sweden is understood properly consisting of a 
small larm or a house and garden, situated in the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages and possessed as private property, of a total amount generally not 
vxceeding, 15,000 francs. 

It is partly created, with the support, of an association founded for 
the puipose, or of the State, or the commune, by means of the legal prov- 
isions in behalf of small land owners, in agreement with the arrangements 
to be detailed hereafter. We must remark that the Swedish family prop- 
erty in oontrast to the F'rench family property contemplatcil by the law 
of the 19th March, 1910 (see this Bulletin, vol 3 pages 276 and 282) is 
is not unseizable. 

We shall only speak in this article of associations, concerning them- 
selves, at least in part, with agricultural enterprises: those of which the 
exclusive end is the provision of dwelling-houses will therefore not be dealt 
with in it. This restriction will limit their number considerably, both in 
the case of the associations themselves and in that of the limited so- 
cieties: however, new ones have been recently constituted (thus several 
were formed at the beginning and during the course of the year 1908, in 
addition to the associations mentioned later on, for example that for the agri- 
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cultural family properties in the province of Gefleborg). Among the lim- 
ited societies we shall only concern ourselves with those ot rather a 
philanthropic character, principally with the societies empowered to receive 
loans from the State Fund for Agriculture (Statens Jordformedlingsfond) 
or those empowered to act as intermediaries in obtaining State loans 
{Statens egnahemslAn) lor agricultural family properties. 

The Associations and the Societies which enjoy the privileges of re- 
ceiving loans from the State Fund for Agriculture {Statens jordfdrmedlings 
fond) and of })ermission to serve as intermediaries in obtaining the State 
loans in favour of agricultural family properties (Statens egnaketnslaaji) are 
those that His Majesty the King has judged fit to discharge these offices 
and the rules of which <ire so drafted that they are able to act d sinterest- 
edly, and having means suitable for the purchase of agricultural property 
in behalf of tlie persons iu the least easy circumstances ; fim all these lim- 
ited societies the profits are limited to a certain rate of interest on their 
shares. 

1) The State Fund for Agriculture (jordfdrmedlingsfonden') was 
instituted for tlic ])nrpose of facilitating the ac(|iiisition of lands of large 
extent, situated in the country or in the environs of towns, lands specially 
intended for division in order to form agricultural family properties: two 
millions of crowns were disposable for this fund for the years 1908 and 
1909. The decrees in force of 28th June, 1907 exact, among other con- 
ditions for the obtaining of loans, the following : - The State accords loans 
of which the amount may not exceed four fifths of the value of the land, 
but, however, four fifths of the f>urchase price may not be exceeded, and 
the association or the society contracting the loan must furnish a guar- 
antee, accepted by the Stite, for the repayment of the loan. 

The Association contracting a loan has the obligation of speedily ac- 
complishing the conversion and the division of the land acquired into lots 
intended for the constitution of family properties. 

The loan shall be repaid gradually as the sale of the lots is effected, 
and it must be entirely repaid by the end of the fifth year, dating from 
the day on which it was granted: the rate of interest is 4% per ann. 

2) The State grants the agricultural workmen, etc., desirous of con- 
stituting family property {egnahemslaanerdrelseyi)^ loans, for which an annual 
sum of five millions of crowns is disposable for the years 1909-1913, on 
the conditions published in the decree of the 13th. June, 1908, of which 
the principal provisions are the following. The loans for the constitution 
of family properties shall only be conceded for the purpose of establishing 
farms, under conditions such as that the person contracting the loan shall 
be proprietor not merely of the land, but also of the buildings, needed 
for the farm work, and they may be granted both for the purchase of 
lands intaided for farms and for that of lands intended lor housebuilding. 
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The borrower must be a Swedish Cilizen^ must have completed his 
2 1 St year and not have passed his fiftieth year; he must be known as an 
economical and sober person, of good conduct, and not absolutely without 
means for establishing himself on a property in land, but having need 
of important assistance in making purchase. 

These loans are granted at lowest for half the value of the land pro- 
perty, and at highest for five sixths of the value in case of lands for farming, 
and three fourths of the value in case of lands intended for building. 

Loans shall not be granted for agricultural lands of a value exceeding 

6.000 crowns (about 8,400 frs.), nor for building lots of a value exceeding 

4.000 crowns (about 5,600 frs.) 

The rate of interest on the State loans for acquisition of land property 
is 3.6 % per anil. ; for repayment, the amount of the loan is divided in 
two parts, of which one is extinguishable in annual instalments and the 
other can only be exacted by the State at the expiration of the period 
for the extinction of the part so extinguishable; for the amount of this 
first [)art of the loan, 6 % per ann. is paid for loans intended for the purchase 
ol land and 7 % for loans for construction of agricultural buildings up to the 
moment to the complete repayment, and if this annudy 6 % interest is calcu- 
lated upon the amount not paid up of the portion extinguishable in instal- 
ments. The obligation for repayment in instalments commences with the 
fourth year dating from the end of that in which the loan was granted. Uj) 
to the moment at which the instalments begin to be paid, interest is paid 
at the rate jirescribed for the entire loan. Afterwards together with the 
annual payments interest is paid for that part of the loan that can not 
be exacted before the other be completely repaid. But, as we have already 
t)ointed out, the State cannot exact this restitution before the part to be 
repaid in instalmentsis completely repaid, but it must in any case he made 
before the expiration of five years, dating from the year in w hich the last 
instalment of the portion repayable in instalments ought to have been repaid. 

As to the contract which shall be arranged between the intermediary 
{associaiion or society) and the private born'^wer, it shall be prepared 
according to certain rules, amongst which we shall mention: the obliga- 
tion to build and keep in repair the buildings, to submit to be controlled, 
to furnish a guarantee for the restitution of the loan under the form ol 
a first mortgage, but with the right of the intermediary (the association) 
to grant certain partial advances to the borrower before the registry ol 
this mortgage; and further the regulations to be follow^ed as to the mode 
of collecting the interest, which must be in essential agreement with the 
conditions arranged between the intermediary and the State, and those 
regulations which would have to be followed in case of an eventual can- 
cellation of the loan (through the fault of the borrower), etc. The State 
accords tte intermediary H amount of the loans. 
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§ 2 . Review of the J^xisting Assooiations. 

A) National Associations. 

i) The Egnahcm Association (Independent family property) which 
has its chief office at Motala was founded in 1889. 

The number of its branches, on the 31st December, 1909, was 155, 
with 5,490 members who had subscribed for 46,583 shares at 11.45 crowns 
(r6 frs.jcach. The deposits of the branches, made by the members, am- 
ounted in Decembei, 1909, to 328,530 crowns. The number of colonies that 
had ac(|uired f.imily properties was 28 in December 1909, and the total 
value of the properties was 2,297,305 crowns. 

In 1909 there were 2 new branches founded at Smaaland with 226 
new members who have subscribed 1,604 shares; in the course of the 
same year 46 members paid in to the capital of the society a sum equi- 
valent to 356 shares (at 16 frs.). F'orty seven family properties of a 
total value of 65,182 crowns, have been leased out and the board of man- 
agement has decided to arrange contracts for the purchase of 87 pro- 
perties in land of a total value of 266,339 crowns; further new divisions 
have been made of lands, new roads have been constructed, etc. The 
net profit of the association was 34,483 crowns. 

2) The Egna hems laa^ieformedlingsforening (Intermediary Association 
for loans for the creation of family properties), which has its chief office 
at Motala, was constituted in 1907, and in December, 1909 the number 
of its members was 262, distributed in 25 branches. 

The last financial statement shows that, at the end of 1909, T13 loans 
amounting to a sum of 399,900 crowns had been granted for farm lands, 
and 90 loans, amounting to a sum of 240,000 crowns, had been granted 
for buildings; altogether 639,900 crowns. The applications sent in for 
1910 amounted to 25 for farmlands valued at 104,400 crowns and 14 for 
farm buildings valued at 33,000 crowns; altogether 137,400 crowns. 

His Majesty the King had devoted to the work of the association as 
intermediary a sum of 790,000 crowns, of which 500,000 crowns for the 
acquisition of farm lands and 290,000 for the construction of dwelling 
houses. These figures enable us to understand the great importance of 
these two large associations the action of which extends over the whole 
of Sweden. 


B) Pravlncial Associations* 

i) The co-operative association Egei hem (Family Property) inom 
Kristians fads lUn in the province of Kristianstad has its headquarters at 
Kristianstad and was constituted legally in December, 1906; at the end 
of 1909, it had 1 14 members with a capital entirely paid up, ambunting 
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to 7,120 crowns. As to the work of this association, we must note: in 
1907, the purchase of four land properties of which the total value was 
163,500 crowns; in 1908, the purchase of three land properties of a total 
value of 134,200 crowns, and in 1909, the purchase of 6 other land pro- 
perties of a value of 123,500 crowns. 

2) The association, Malmdhusl&ns egnahenisforening (Family Pro- 
perty of Malmohuslan) of which the headquarters are at Malni 5 , was 
constituted on the 9th October, 1907 : at the end of December, 1909, it 
had 296 members with a subscribed capital of 39,200 crowns. With re- 
Cfard to the work of this association, up to the end of December, 1909, 
let us observe the ])urchase of 320 hectares of land, of which 18 1 hectares 
were distributed in 1909 to form 44 family farms, and 21 for agricultural 
family buildings, of which 39 family farms and 9 buildings have been as- 
signed to members of tlu‘ association. It has received 238,800 crowns 
from the fund for loans egnahemslaanefonden and of this sum 177,900 
crowns have served for the purchase of family farms and 60,900 crowns 
for agricultural buildings* further 39,000 crs. were lent to this association 
by the “ jordformedlingsfonden. 

3) The Association Gotlands /d?is egnahemsfdi ening (Family pro- 
perty in the province of Gotland), of which the headquarters are at Visby, 
was constituted in 1908. The number of its members on the 1 8th of May, 
1910 was 165 with 203 subscribed shares for a total sum of 20,300 ci owns, 
of which 5,489 paid up, 

It has bought a large farm near Visby and some small farm lands; of 
this real estate 5,059 s(juare metres of building land were sold for an 
amount of 2,524 crowns, and the property bought in 1908 was divided 
m 3 lots which were afterwards sold. 

The association has received from the “ egnahemslaanefonden ,, 65,000 
crowns for 1909, of which 5o,rKX) crowns for family farm lands and 15,000 
crowns for farm buildings: for 1910 there have been granted to it other 
65, (XK) crowns from the same fund, of which 40,0 for family farm lands 
and 25,000 for farm buildings; and the association has even received 
17,200 crowns from the “ jordformedlingsfonden 

C) Local Associations. 

These Associations are, for the moment, 12 in number and have 1,017 
members ; they have been for the most part constituted since 1907. 

They have negotiated loans, acquired i)ropertics and lands, which have 
been divided in lots and sold to members and others. Three of these as- 
sociations have bought, altogether, more than 165 hectares of land which 
have been divided in 100 lots of land for buildings. Twenty seven mem- 
bers belo»ging to two different associations have obtained loans from the 
egnahemsUan ,, fund. 
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One of the associations has granted loans for an amount of 47,700 
crowns. Another has bought two properties (of which we have not been 
advised of the extent) that have been divided in lots and sold; it has, 
further, apportioned another property bought with the same intention. The 
total purchases amount to 183,250 crowns. A third association has bought 
real estate in a town and land property in the vicinity. 

We have not at our disposal precise data as to the working of the 
other associations. 

§ 3 . Review of the Societies limited by shares. 

1) The Society ITem paa landei (country lainily property) of which 
the headquarters are at Stockholm was founded in 1899. At the end of 
December 1908, the assets of the society were as follows: capital in shares, 
666,150 crowns ; reserve fund, 1 10,000 crowns; guarantee fund 52,000 crowns ; 
funds disposable to be employed for the good of the community “ egna 
hem „ (family property), 89,675 crowns. 

With regard to its work during the years 1907 and 1908, we must 
note among other things the purchase of three properties of an extent of 
about 1, 500^ hectares, of which 475 hectares had been cultivated, it obtained 
from the State through the “ jordformedlingsfonden „ , a loan amounting 
to 239,000 crowns, in order to effect the above operation. One of these pro- 
I>erties has been divided into 35 little farms of from 2 to 7 hectares and 
over. The cultivated land was sold at from 600 to 850 crowns per hectare 
and the forests and woods at from 50 to 160 crowms per hectare. All 
these farms were sold at the end of 1909. The other farms have been 
transformed partly into lands for buildings, and partly into lands for gardens. 
The area of these lands varies from V4 of a hectare to 3 hectares and their 
price from 900 to 4,500 francs per hectare. In 1909 the Society bought 
a small property, which has been divided into fifteen small farms and 30 
lots of lands intended, some for gardens and others for buildings ; it has, 
besides, bought a property which it is intended to transform into seven 
or eight small farms. 

2) The Sadr a Sddermanlands egnakemsakiiebolag (Family property- 
in the province of South Sodermanland) was constituted in 1906: its head- 
quarters are at Nykdping. In 1907 it bought two properties which have 
been divided into twenty eight lots for the formation of agricultural 
family properties, and into eighteen lots for building, of which 6 and i lots 
respectively have been sold. 

3) The Akiiebolag H Egna hem inom Kronobergs Idn (Limited Lia 
bility Society, Family Property in the province of Kronoborg), of which 
the headquarters are at Vaxjd, was constituted on the loth March, 1908, 

a capital of 20,000 crowns. It must be observed, that, among its 
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other operations, it obtained a loan from the State out of the “ jordfdr- 
medlingsfonden for the purchase of lands in the vicinity of the city* 

4) The Aktiebolag ei Smaabruk i v&sira Sverige (The Limited Lia- 
bility Society, Small Farms in West Sweden) was constituted in 1908 ; 
its headquarters are at Gothenborg. We must note its purchase of a 
property of about 300 hectares, the half of it cultivated land ; this pro- 
perty was divided into some twenty small farms of about 50 hectares 
each together with its dependencies ; the rest of the land forms the prin- 
cipal farm. 

5) The Aktiebolagct VHrmlandshcm (The Limited Liability So- 
ciety, Vc^irmland Family Property). The work of this Society, since its 
constitution in 1907, includes the taking possession of 2 properties in 
Varmland, with 2 small cultivated estates of about 200 hectares and about 
250 hectares of wood : these lands have been divided into 30 or 35 lots 
of areas varying from 2 ^ hectares to 20 hectares, at prices of from 200 
to 400 crowns the hectare for cultivated land and of from 40 to 100 crowns 
the hectare for woods and such like land ; all the small farms have been 
sold; 13 new dwelling houses and 14 stables have been constructed and 5 
dwelling houses and 3 stables restored: the work of construction of build- 
ings, roads and ditches has also been commenced in seveial^other lots. 


* 7 * 
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GERMANY. 


1 . CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. Some Information upon the results obtained by the Co-opeiative 
Potato Dessication Factories, according to a Recent Enquiry. 

The article published on this suliject in the preceding nuinher of the 
Bulletin gave general mfonnation as to tlie economic causes •that deter- 
iTiiiieii the methods of potato dessication as an industry, as to the technical 
processes of d(‘ssication and tlie utihsition of the products obtained, etc. 

We now present onr readers with some special data on the co-ope- 
rative dessication factories, data that they are now in a position to under- 
stand and read with interest. 

They are the result of an eiKpiirv caiiied out by the National Feder- 
ation of C German Agricultural C'o-opiTative Societies in k^io, a repetition 
of a similar enc]uir^ undertaken by it in 1909, in view' (»f the importance 
ol this new industry loi th(‘ national <igri('ulture and economy. The en- 
quiry included the majority of tlie Co-o{>erative dessicatitm iactories. Tlic 
data we rejiroduce from the J3rd mim]>ei ol the Journal oi Crennan Agri- 
cultural Co-o])erative .Societies /le I AJ)idxcn ts( hatiliiht' Grnossen- 

S( ha/ispf t\s.se)y of the 15th Deccmbei last, syntlieti/e the results of a rela- 
tively brief experience, but one already rich in useful intormation; they 
show the cost price of the potatoes dessicated by the Co-operative societ- 
ies, the differences of price in different establishments, the tavoiiralde 
position of the co-operative establishments in comparison with the non- 
ro-0[ierative establishments, the ad\antage the farmers lia\(‘ in beloni ing 
to a co-operative establishment, etc. 

The iiKjuiries uatlcrlaken incliuled fu tories, rr o( which weic in- 
dependent and 10 were worked in conjunction whth distillciics, staich Jac- 
torie.s, dairies, etc. 

Here lire the Statistical Tables ; 
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a) Independent Factories 


N< 
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b) Faciorieiy dependent npon Distilleries, Dairies, 
and oihei Productive Co operative Societies, 


of 

Designation 

the (, o operative Society 

lnve-.ted 

Capital 
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Naturally, there are enormous differences with regard to the amount, 
equipment and hours of labour. Thus, for example, a factory dependent 
upon a distillery or a starch factory, only used 6,262 zeniner of raw po- 
tatoes whilst the strongest independent factory disposed of 165,295 zentner. 

What is specially interesting to note is the proportion between the 
raw material and the product of dessication. As will he seen from the 
preceding tables (columns 4 and 5^ 908,832 zeniner of raw potatoes gave 
240,338 zentnei of dessicated produce, almost exclusively potato llakes^ 
On an average for the production of one zeniner of potato flakes, 3.78 
zeniner of raw potatoes were required. The average naturally rises or 
falls according to the quality of th<‘ raw potatoes. As an example, the 
figures for dependent factory no. 2 (see table b) sln)w th«it 28,284 zeniner 
of raw^ potatoes produced 8,945 zeniner of dessicated goods and therefore 
for the production of one zcninei of potato flakes 3.17 zeniner of raw pota- 
toes w^ere required, and it is to b'‘ reimuked that in this case the potatoes 
used contained, on an average 20% of starch. 

Against this, no. 9 in order to product* 2,807 'cninef of Flakt's required 
13,147 zeniner t)r raw^ ])()tatoes or 4.7 zenith r of raw inatcTial for each 
zentner of dessicated piodure. This limited out-put is due to the fttl oi 
the factory havin-:^ made use of unripe jiotatoes ol little value containing 
a very small proportion of st art'll . 

The preceding tables give intercstm; details conetTning the amount 
of the working expenses. Column 6 sums up the working expenses as 
shown by the books, ('oluinn 7 the cost of dessication in Pfennigs for 
each zeniner of raw potatoes, t'ohimn 8 sums u[) the total expen.st's includ- 
ing the rate of interest and the annual payments lor extinction of debt on 
the society’s capital, column 9 calculates these expenses in ITennigs for 
each zeniner of raw potatoes in the same manner as column 7, column 10 
the net working expenses in pfennigs for each zentnet of raw potatoes 
and column ii the j)ayinents into sinking fund (^including the interest). 

The following remarks will help to explain these figures. 

The figures in column 6 « Cost oi production as shown by the books » 
cannot be compared with one another as the co-operative societies sup- 
plying this information have not adopted a uniform system in the extinc- 
tion of their debts etc. : the amounts kept back for annual payments 
toward extinction of debt on buldings vary from i to 5 % and in the case 
of debts on machines from 3 to 20%. It is clear, that the co-operative 
societies as they only make small allowances for this give one the im- 
pression that their dessication expenses are low. In column 8, therefore, 
uniform rates have been adopted, that is 4 % as the rate of interest on 
the invested capital, 2 % for the annual instalments for extinction of debt 
on buildings and 10 % for similar instalments in the case of debt on machi- 
nery. In this way at least comparable figures will be arrived at, which 
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have the value, that they may be used for the preliminary calculation to 
he made when a new establishment is about to be built. 

According to column 9 the total working expenses of the independent 
factories varies between 44 and 93 pfennigs per zentncr of raw potatoes, 
62 pfennigs on an average. The dessication expenses of the dependent 
concerns vary between 36 and tSy pfennigs or an average of 54 pfennigs. 

What conclusioits may be drawn from the figures here given 


I. — Dependent Factories are Much Cheaper. 

In the first jilace, it is (juite clear that the dep^Mident factories cost 
less to work than the ind(*pendent ones under otherwise similar condi- 
tions. There are seciMMl reasons for this ^see also the article « The Pro- 
blem of PotaiO’^Dm^suation » etc,). 

The costs of construction ol the (l(*peadent factories are very much 
lower, as lh<‘ alnaidy existing buildings and plant can be ada])ted for use. 

'Fhe most instruetivr ])r(»ol of this is supplj<xl by the average amount 
for tlu‘ annual instalments for the <^\tiiKtion of debt, which, in the depeii- 
(hmt factories, amount lo pfs. per zentno of raw })otatocs against 22 pfs. 
in thi' independent factories. 

The di'pendeiu factories can cronomis'* still further in that the tech- 
nical aj\d business work ('an be accom})iished l)v the officers *ind em])loyees 
alrt'ady in th(' servi/a^ ol the join t concern. 

At the same lime great adv ullage can l)ederi\ed from the alternate 
use, according as reijuired, of tht‘ plant and labour in the two establish- 
ments. Hence the dillerences, whidi an* seen in the salary and wages 
ai'counts are (juite ( oiisideralilc, as the <unou!a taken up in this respect 
by nos. 2, \ and S of tlie (le))cndent tac'toru's per e.icU ^nifnc} of raw 
potatoes was 6.4 pfg., 5.8 pfg. and S t pfg. r('spe('tively, whilst for the 
independent fac’tories the amount ms'ossarv for th(‘ same pin pose is no. r; 
12.4 pfg. and no. 4: 14.4 j)fg. 

It must however he said that it is .ilwavs ditfKiill to sej><irate wdth 
any degree of e(M'tainty, the costs of the potato-chssii ation part of the 
concern from those of the real establishment of the factory ('oncerned. This 
is especially difficult with regard to the « consumption ot ('oal >> and the 
wages account, if the workmen are at need worked just where and when 
they are required in either establishment. 

It is therefore possible to doubt whether the great ditlereiK'es of the 
small working expenses of the dependent facloiy are not due to an 
jinexacl division of the costs of the dessication pari of tht' ('onccru from 
hose of the real establishment, 
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z. — Farther Causes for the Fluctuation of the Working Expenses. 


One important item, which causes expenses to fluctuate is the ditfer- 
ence in the working periods. The working expenses will l)e higher (or 
a short working period than for a longer period, because the plant cannot 
be used to its utmost capacity. We therefore see, that the independent 
factories with the highest w^orking expenses a.re nos. 8 and 9 wdth 75 
and 93 pfg. respectively for each 'zentner of raw potatoes used and thcst‘ 
two factories also worked for the shortest periods namely m 6 and ()o days. 
The amount set aside by th(\se two fact(»ries for extinction of debt (iiu lii- 
ding interest) alone cost 27 and 41 pfg. for eac'h zeniner oj raw' pot.e 
toes, wfliilst th(‘ same amounts are represented for nos. i and 2, with 
227 and 225 days working period respectiv(‘ly, bv 14 and 17 pig. It is 
a wc^ll-known fact, proved again ami again by expcri(‘nc(\ as in these ('ases, 
that the wa:)rking expenses of an (‘iiterprise become gcnendly lower, in 
jiroportion to its increasing greatness and (M]>a< ity, bccanst- in tla Lngei 
concerns, mt»re ('apable and on that .iccount b<*tt<'r and (du'apt 1 working 
machines are installed and both th(‘ raw material and the wa)rking powa'i 
aie utilised to greater advantage, w'hilst the eaxsts ol the technical and 
commercial organisation <io not rise in the same n)<mner In thi-> way, 
therefore, have the indej)endent factories nos. 1 and 2 proportionately tlu' 
lowest dessication expenses for each zentntr of raw potatoes, that is 
47 and 51 pfg. respectively. 

But the (iiiality ol the potatoes too has <in impnitant inllueiK'e on 
the amount of the* working expenses, lor there i> lertainlv a diflerenca' il 
dependent factory No 2 iwn prodia e one .enin’^ of dessicated goods 
from 3.17 zcnhirr i)\ raw potatoes, as against Nf> 0 which re^quired 4.7 zeni- 

to produce a similar quantity. It is also <dear. that nuu'e coal is 
tcfiuired l<» d(‘ssicate 4.7 zenino of taw jiotaUves than for 3.17 'sentne) . 
According to the repoit of factory No. 9 the extremely high costs 
of dessication are attributed to the delivery ol very damp, unripe pte 
tatoes and it is said that the expenses were thereby raised 20 pfg. pfo" 
zeniner above the normal < (mditions. To be sure if w^e consider that tlu' 
mamiiaeturing ol a raw material of so small value, which otherwise it 
would he im])ossib]e to utilise, m‘verthele.ss produces a good useful food- 
stuflf, it may be said that only owing to the dessication of this perhaps 
otherwise irrevocably lost material a general agricultural benefit has been 
obtained in spite of the high costs of dessication. 

It has already been said that coal is the most expensive itepi to be 
considered, 
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According' to the figures furnished by the dependent factory No. lo 
(see table) i zentner of best English coal was necessary for the production 
of I zentner of dessicated goods. The amount of coal consumed by other 
factories is expressed as follows: 

Dependent Factory No. 2- 5,152 Marks for 28,284 centner oi 
potatoes, i. e. 18 pfg. per zentner \ 

Dependent Factory No. 4 — 8,ax) Marks for 37,50x3 ^.entner of raw 
potatoes, i. e. 21 pfg. per zentner] 

Dependent F'aclory No. 8-2,470 Marks tor [i,ck:x> zentner oi raw 
potatoes, i. e. 22 pig. [)er zentnet. 

Again with regard to tiie < onsumptiini ol ( oal it is stated that it is 
the greatest with the smallest concerns. Dependent factory No. 10 used 
coal to the value of 22 pig. tor e.u'h zentne) of ]jotat(je>, whilst the larg- 
est independent fictory No. i vv])]('h <hsposed 105,295 zentner of raw^ 
j>otaloes used ('oal to the v.iliie oi 25<»0g mmks. which works out at onlv 
15 pfg. jjcr ztiiinf} oi law potatoes. 

Herr Oekonomierai Dobbeikau, who v\asMtpuied 1 )\ the (ierman Agri- 
cultural Association to give courses ol t(c]nn<al insti union in potato des 
.sioation at the ('o-op('rative Soci('t\’ ol W'ittingen, aK(^ quite re('ent)y estab- 
lished th<il tfie eonsimiptioii ol (<»al I01 tach ‘enfnt) ol potatoes 

lluetuated about 20 22 pig. 

Tiu" ncAl task hn lechniaKcien<'e innsi beahoxe all. through suitabit* 
impiovemeuls, to find some nu‘ans<*l diminishing tin* ( onsumption ol coal. 
AH the industries inlerestfxl aie working with might md main upon the 
solution of this problem and it is < xjurled. tiiat cdso upon tliis point satisfac- 
toiy results will lie soon lorth('nmmg. 


V - Sale and utilisation of the Uessicated Products. 

'fhr dessicritc d ))iodnets au < itla 1 d<*li\(jod to llu members wdio 
supj)]ied the raw mattni.d, at a fixed rale toi dessuation ol the same, or 
the dessieation fa( tories do liusinesr. on then own ac(X)imt, in such a man- 
ner, that they buy the' raw pokitoes liom ihi' membms and then re s(‘ll 
the dessk'ated goods to them at the (airrent market pnis* 

The prices obtained, between 7.40 nuirks and S. jo marks, wme vei\' 
satisfactory in general, although in compari.son with Lul \ prices, when 
th<' average, ws'is 8. 20 marks, tlie pnr<' was <i link* lower. ThisDwer- 
iug ol prices is due to the low j)-ii'e ol potal<K‘s as also ol all the food' 
btutfs-during the last year. 

However, thanks to the price obtained loi iIk* dessicated product, it 
was possible to maintain a satisfactory price for jiotatoes varying from 
1,23 m, to 1.75 m. f)er zentner. 
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With regard to the feeding properties, all the co-operative societies 
have given only favourable judgments and def)endent factory no. 9 reported 
as follows : 

“ The potato flakes as a food-stulf for cattle have given excellent proof 
of their value in agricultural I'ircles. ” Dependent factory no t reports: 
“ Dcssicated potatoes have been found an excellent food-stuff for horsi‘s 
and it is possible to substitute half the quantity of oats with potato sli- 
ces. It has also been used for fattening cattle, sheep and pigs and good re- 
sults have been obtained.” Independent factory no. 5 says: “ Potato flakes 
are also very good for poultry. ” Depen(K‘nt factory no. 2 writes: “ Des- 
sicated potatoes supply .in t“xcellent, sound and absolutely irrxqiroacliable 
strength~gi\'ing food, which is of the greatest importance for the preser- 
vation of a healthy breed of livestock. It is much more advantageous to 
use the potato flakf^s lor the jiroduction of milk or butcher’s beasts than 
to sell them. ” 


I Practical Application of the Results Established. 

'riu* ()pi)iion is unanimous with regaid to the ^ngh value of d<ssaali‘d 
})Otatoes as a Jood-stuh. 

For reasons of technic<i] order, co opeiativ (‘ })otato-dessication factories 
should therefore be erected in those districts vvheia^ a considerable surplus 
of potatoes for feeding j)iirpo.ses is to be tound on the local farms. 

Owing to the decrease in the production ot alcohol, caused by the 
latest increast' of the duty ou spirits, a sufficient surplus of potatoes ouglit 
to he tound in e\ tensive districts. 

It must be meuti<Hied as a favourabh* pravtic' ou the j»arl ofthepo 
tato-dessh'alion to-opeiativc souetics, that they m.tki it j)Ossibit' to dispose 
of all 01 iK'm'l} all ol the tiessu'ated goo(U among their members. 

All tlu‘ On'lcs ('oiK'crned have tlu' keenest inteuNt in minimising the 
(a>st of dessication. 

The [)rcM*ou.-> ('(unuieicial results have pioved that the gicater the 
quantity of raw potatex s <lisposed of and the Iong(‘r the working period 
is, in the vS.une proportion do the expenses of the concern become lowx‘r. 

Therefore it is ne('essary to make the factories as large .lud as efficient 
as possible, provided at the same time, it will be understood, that they 
must be able to get sufficient ({uaniitit‘s of potatoes at a reasonable price. 

Granted the (|uanrity of potatoes at the disposal of the fH('tory to 
be only sufficient to allow a working period of 100 days or fewer, in 
most cavses the wa^rking ex]x*nses of the concern will be toc» high, taking 
into account the relatively high sums to be kc[)t back for extinction of 
debt on the capital (including interest). 
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The working period necessary to run a ( oncern at a profit is from 150 
to 200 days and this fact should be well considered betore commencing a 
new factory. 

Should the conditions of the cultivation of a district be such, that the 
delivery of a quantity of potatoes, sufficient to keep the factory running 
at a profit, be not forthcoming, it would then be expedient to form des- 
sication factories, dependents of already existing cooperative enterprises, 
such as distilleries, starch factories or dairies, or liutler factories and this, 
for the reasons given abo\e, and always taking a(a miin of the various 
conditions oj local ordei. 
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2. The Separation of the Goods Service and the Bank Service 
in the Central Loan Bank for Germany. 


(J^andwirtschaftlirhe Central Darlebenskuh>se fiir Deutscblaud). 


As \\t' alKMdv nu mioiied in uiii Bulh'iin, the Raiheisen Or- 

ganization, in K^ocy, dt ( i<k*d ti> ^iv( up ihr hiisiness oi wholesale purchase 
of material ne*e^s<ii) loi aencultuic, in u hicli it liad been engaged sin* e 
1899, in tavoiii of llie tedei .ilion‘- dep« ruleni upon it in the vaiions part^ 
of Germany. 

The Cenlial Agricultiual J^oan Jhink loi < Germany was founded in 1876. 
by Raiffeisen himself undei tlie form of a So( ietv limited by Shares, which 
was to serve as ,i clearance hoiis^' foi the Raiffeisen Banks. When, later 
or, it became necessary to organize a service fur the purchasi‘ of material 
necessary in agriculture, Raiileisen himself at first instituted a special office 
for these purchases: after his death, this office was transform(‘d into a 
commercial society, imdei the nrime of “ Raiffeisen and Co. ” 

The extraordinary advance made bv the co ojierative soc ieties towards 
the middle of the decade 1(890-1899 caused so great an inc lease in the 
purchase of mateiial icquircMl in agriculture that it became iiecessat'y to 
provide this service with a fai more extensive organization. So, in 1899, 
the Central Agricultural Loan Hank took o\(‘i the business of the firm 
Raiffeisen and Co. The {purchase of goods by tlic^ above mentioned bank 
increased in an extraordinary manner, and, in 1909, exceeded 71 millions 
of marks. 

The banking operations having at the same time developed in pro- 
portions no less considerable, the difficulties occasioned by this double 
service may be easily conceived. This is why it was dc'cided to have re- 
course to a certain decentralisation of the* goods seindce, this service hav- 
ing, in addition, a ccmtral icpresentation in the National Federation of the 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies; to which the Raiffeisen Organ- 
ization has belonged since 1905* The two organizations thus continue to 
work, each on its owm account, while remaining united in the principal busi- 
ness. 

The Provincial Lederalions dependent ou the central Agricultural Loan 
Bank, have, conformably with the decision taken, organized, each in its 
<^n district, central purchase offices, each of which works -at its own risk 
and invests the profits lealised by it, in the district itself, while, previously, 
all the profits went to the Neuwied Central Bank. There is reason to 
think that the possibility the co-operative societies now enjoy of investing 
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the profits they realise ior th^ exclusive advantage of their own central 
societies will contribute to encourage a still further increase in the pur 
chase of goods. 

The National Federation of the (lennan Agiicultural Co-Operative So 
cieties still remaining .it the head of the service, the unity of action of all 
the central offices of co-operative purchase in large questions of collectiv e 
interest remains assured. 

Flight of these Central purchase offices have been institutt-l up to the 
present by the 13 piovincial federations forming part of the Neuwied or 
ganization. Besides the Posen Bureau, which ha^ been w 01 king since igos, 
there are now the following Central purchase offices- 

At Berlin- the Com mercial Society of the Agricidiuml Cu-ope} ativt 
Societies (Flandelsgesellschaft landlicher Cenossenschatt/. Capital* Soo,ooo 
on arks ; 

At Brunswick: the Rural Commerdat Society of the Raiffeisen Oi- 
ganization, (Landliche Handelsgcsellschafi Kaiffei.senscher Organisation mit 
beschrankter Haftiing). Capital: marks; 

At Breslau- the Silesian Salt and Pun ha ^e Society of the Raiffeisen 
Of ganization (Schlcsischc An- and \"erkaufsgesellschaft Raifteisenscher Oi 
ganisation, mit beschrankter Ilaftung). Capital doo.ocx) marks. 

At D.int/ig K\\q Ao,f iculiural Sonetv (o) WhoJesaL Tiadt (Land 
w ii ts( liaftliche (b*os.shandelsg«*s(*lls(-hatt, mil bes(hranktei Hallung). Cd 
pital * i,2CK),o(X) m.irks . 

At Fa'furt - the (tenciai 7 'hiotni>ion ( o-ofei atree Soiuty fai Pun 
(hast and Sail of Matmai iWctSsa) v /a? Ao) uuiinn and Ao^ncuHural Pio- 
(hat, a Rfiintiied i'oopeiafivt Lnnif<d Liability Soiiety iThuringer 
Hauptgenossenschaft /uni Hezug und Veilrieb landwirtschafthcher Be 
darfsartikel und Fn'zengnisse. eingetragene (jenossenscliaft mil beschrankter 
Haftpflicht). 

Shares of 500 marks. Liability limited to 2,000 marks per share. 

Up to the present the co-operative society has issued 735 shares, 
336,500 marks of paid up capital, besides a total guarantee of 1,470,000 
marks ; 

At Cassel : the Agricultural Society 0/ Ihir chase and Sale “ Hes- 
sen land ”, of limited liability. Capital: 500,000 marks; 

At Coblenz : the Rhenish Society of Purchase and Sale of the Raif- 
feisen Organization of limited liability. (Rheinische An- und N'erkaufs- 
gesellschafl Raiffeisenscher Organisation). Capital: 500,000 marks. 

Thus five central purchase offices have been constituted under the 
form of limited liability companies, one as a society limited by shares and 
one under the form of a co-operative society also of limited liability. 

In giving the offices the form of Societies, the idea evidently was that 
they might dispose of their capital absolutely independently, as the cap- 
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ital was secure against the fluctuations that the co-operative funds 
might be subject to, according as the number of their members varies, 
seeing that the withdrawal of any member implies the loss of the portion 
of capital clue to him. 

Further, the risks to be run by the members of a Society are less, 
being limited to the money paid up by each of tliem: while the members 
of a co-operative society have' always to assume, be it even within defin- 
ite limits, a certain complementary liability. 

Preliminary arrangements are so far advanced in the other districts 
where the Raiffeisen Organization has its dependencies (Frankfurt, Kon~ 
igsberg, Ludw igsliafen, Nuremberg and Strassburg), that the institution of 
central purchase offices may be realised in them very soort. 



II. 


RECENT NEWS. 


L Work of the Federations and Central Institutions of the 
Co-operative Societies and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


A, I’KDKKA'liONS \N1) CIN'IKXL INSTITU I'lONS 
Ol’ rUK ((M)PKKAIIVK SOCIKTICS. 

T. 24,175 A|i:ricuUurai Co-operative Societies. — A(('()rdiii^ to the statistical 
data of the National Federation of the German Aj^ricultural Co-operatives Societies 

( Llarmstadi ), iht* niiiid)er ol (o-operativc S(>cic‘tjes in December 

1910 received an increase oi 71, so tliat on the ist Jannarv, 1911, there 
were in (Germany 24,175 agricultural co-operative soci(‘ti(^s cominy under 
the law on the c‘o-o[)erative so('ieties, that is to say : 

94 central ('o-operative societies ; 

15,616 rural credit banks; 

2,265 co-operative societies for ])urchase and sale ; 

3,213 » butter factories ; 

15 1 » societies for the sale of milk; 

2,836 other co-operative societies. 

1,043 agricultural r(>-operati\e societies were constituted in 1910, 
whilst 230 of tho?>e already existing liquidated their affairs, so that there 
was a real inert^asc of 813 ro-o}>erative societies. The increase in the 
jU'eceding years had ])een, in i(;o9, 1,048, and in 1908, 1,005: consequently, 
the inerease in 19 10 is less notable. 

'rh(^ new ('o-operative sotieties may Ik* divided as follows* 

1 (entral eo-operativt* society: 

437 rural credit banks ; 

loS co-operalivt‘ soc'ielics for sale and purchase; 

137 butter and milk dairies; 

361 other ('O-oj)erativc societies. 

In this last class predominate the co-operative societies for employment 
of electric energy (104), for the utilisation of machines (62). for vvater 
supply and for the dessication of potatoes (28). 
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2. Variation in Number of Members in the Raiffeisen Orjuanization in 1910. — 

In the course of r9io there were added to the Raiffeisen-Neuwied Or- 
ganization (which is the most important of those constituting together 
the Imperial Federation of Darmstadt) 204 new members, that is to say : 
109 Raiffeisen BankvS, 87 other co-operative societies, and 8 other societies. 

According to the principles of the Raiffeisen organization, all the 109 
Raiffeisen Banks above mentioned are limited liability societies. 

Of the 87 other co-operative societies, 11 are limited and 76 unli- 
mited, whilst of the 8 other abovementioned societies, 7 are limited liabilit)’ 
societies and the eighth is a society limited by shares. 

The 87 various co-operative societies, mentioned above, are divided 
as follows : 

2 central credit co-operative societies ; 

1 central co-operative .society for purchase and sale of goods ; 

6 co-operative societies for sale and purchase; 

rc) butter factories; 

2 distilleries ; 

Ti co-operative societies for the em])loyineHl of machine lhj(*shers: 

T » society a steam ploughs ; 

2 » societies » agricultural machines; 

I [ >> » » sale of cattle ; 

3 » » (lessication of jiotatcK^s ; 

3 » colonization societies ; 

23 » societies for the employement of tdeclrical energy ; 

2 » » ‘> » acetylene gas ; 

2 » building societies ; 

1 » brewers' society. 

The 8 non co-operative societies are divided as follows; 

T Central Society ; 

4 » Societies for Purchase and wSale of Goods ; 

2 Distilleries ; 

I Society for Building and for Trade in Wood. 

84 members have left the society, that is to say : 45 Raiffeisen Banks 
and 39 other co-operative societies. 

32 Raiffeisen Banks and 28 other co-operative societies went into li- 
quidation; 9 Raiffeisen Banks and 9 other co-operative societies with- 
drew spontaneously ; 4 Raiffeisen Banks and 2 other co-operative societies 
have been excluded from the organization. 
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The cooperative societies liquidated are divided as follows ; 2 (o-oj)er- 
ative societies for purchase and sale, 4 butter factories, f centra! viti- 
culturists’ society, t viticulturists’ society ; i society lor trade in grain, 
I society for the sale of cattle, i distille^ry ; 2 agric ultural so(‘ieties ior 
l^roduction ; i for ti e hemp trade, 1 lor horse breeding, 2 co-operative 
societies for the employment of machine threshers, 2 corn milling co-oper- 
ative societies, i steam saw mill and 1 purchase co-operative society. 

d'lie reasons for their going into liquidation were various ; the too 
relentless competition on the part of the merchants, tht‘ insiiffici<M)cy of 
their gains, the want of the necessary competencf* in their administnttion, 
or the fact that the members themselves were not well exj>erienced in co-oi>ei 
alive business. It is in tlie class of “ Miscellaneous Co-operative Soc i 
dies ” that cases of liquidation occur most frequently, because it is in 
lliese special forms that co-operation meets with the greatest diffii'ulties 
and it is better (or them to liquidate than to expose themselves to losses 
more or less considerable, when the conditions are found to he unfavour- 
af>lt‘ to co-operative enterprise. 

There was a case of a society withdrawing at the recjiiest of its f(‘dt‘r- 
ation and a case of a society leaving the organization be^caiise it had 
transferred its action to another district. * 

The exclusion of 4 Raiffeisen banks, of a co-opei*cilivc society for 
sale and purchase and one for the employment of nnu'hine threshers v\as 
due to their non-observanc(‘ of th(‘ instruct ious of the hnleration as to 
iheir administratitm, 

Con.sequently, tlie year 1910 left the Raiffeisen org.ini/atitMi witli a total 
ncrease ot 120 members (64 Raiffeisen ceeoperative sochnies and 56 other 
co-oj)eralive and other societies). We give here a table of the amiual 
increase for the last t(*n years: 
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The results of 1910, as we see, could not have been more satisfiictory, 
although the absolute increase in the figures themselves is less marked. 
But the co-aperative organizations have gained much in compactness, which 
necessarily causes a gradual diminution of the absolute increase. 
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However it b(% the Rairt’elsen organization constitutes a federation of 
co-operative societies of uniform constitution, such as exists very probably 
nowhere else; for, at the beginning of 1911, it consisted of 5,302 co-oper- 
ative and other societies (4,463 Raitfeisen Banks and 839 other co-oper- 
ative societies). 


3. Berlin. — On the eightli of December, 1910, the 1 5. th Ordinary Ses- 
sion of the Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Province of 
Brandenburg was opened at the seat of the Provincial Diet {Landeshaits). 
We take tlie following data from the annual rc])ort read at the Congre.ss: 

In 1909, ther(^ were added to the federation 62 new co-o})erative so- 
cieties, so that, at the end of J909, the co-operative societies ('omposing 
the federation were 588, with altogether 35,000 members. 

451 rural ro-operative banks did a total cash business (outgoings and 
incomings) of inort* than 177 millions of marks. The loans granted aiul 
credits f)])eiH‘(l foi* members in current ac<'oiints were represented by 32 
millions of marks. 

Thevleposits leeeived at the Savings Hank had ri.sen, al the end of 1909, 
to 38 millions of niiirks ami show, ('oinpared with the preceding year, an 
incre.ise of (> millions. 

At the Central Bank, 315 co-operative societie.s had a credit balance 
of 9,700,000 marks and 135 co-operati e societies a debit balance of 3,600 ,ock> 
marks. The ruial e()-o[)erative societies have taken an active part in the 
purchase of material necessary for agnc'ultnre ; in 1909, purchases to the 
amount of 937,000 marks were made. 

The credit balance of the co-operative credit societies figured at the 
end of 1 909 as 1,144,762 marks and the reserve fund figured as 840,695 
marks. 

In the course of 1909, 38 butter factories treated 68,348,000 litres of 
milk. Deducting the expenses, the produce sold brought m 6,075,000 
marks. On an average was paid i)er litre, against 8.78^/, in the 

preceding year. 

The Central Bank of the Federation did a business (outgoings and 
incomings) of 96,400,000 marks and, with assets amounting to eleven mil- 
lions, it showed a net profit of 43,000 marks. 

2 other central purchase co-operative societies have joined the feder- 
ation, iiamel)% the Brandenburg .Sale and Purchase Central Co-operative 
Society and the Principal Agricultural Co-operalive Society). The mem- 
bers of the first are, for the greater part, co-operative societies, whilst the 
second {Haupigenossenschafi) is especially composed of th^ great lan4<?d 
proprietors of Brandenburg. 
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The sales of goods of the co-operative soc’ieties (numbering 333), that 
(‘onipOvSC the first of the two central con^perativo sorielies in question 
ainounteci to 3,040,000 marks, those of the members of the Haupl^aios- 
sensihafi (numbering 837) to 19,611,000 marks. 

The other co-operative societies (starch-factt)ries, distilleries, societies 
for dessieation of potatoes, purchase, sale and employment of agricultural 
machines, etc.), have also progressed sati.siactori]y and bring their incm- 
lieu's large profits. 

lnsj'>ecti(.)ns made ])y the lederalion liavc* shown that th(‘ alfairs of 
tile CO uperativ(‘ sotieiies are almost without e.Kception in perfect order. 


4. Breslau. I'lie Federation of the Rural Co-operative Societies Belong:ing to 
the Raiffeisen Organixation in the t^rovince of Silesia assembled in Congrc.‘>s on 
the 23'"^^ Novemlx'r, 1910 I'hv Repoit for 1909, read at the Congress, ('on- 
lains th<‘ lollowing data. 

On the I''* jannary, 1910 the federation was comjiosefl of 460 Raii- 
leisen Banks and 85 other co ojierative societies, or altogetlier 545 co- 
operative societies with 5o,ofx:) members. 

The inspections made show(‘d that the mimher of co-operative societ- 
ies working with perfect regularity is ('onstanllv increasing. The book- 
kee[)ing course's have greativ contriliuted to this improvement in the veork 
of the co-opc*rative societie.^. 

In 1910, the book-keeping c'ourses were atten(le<l by 50 persons. 

'Fhe federation has 42 dairies, that, in 1909, sold 65 million kilo- 
grammes ol whole milk (S million kilogrammes as milk and 57 millions 
under the lonn of various sorts of manufactured jiroduce'}. 

Tlu'se dairies, at the end of 1909, had a reserve fund (»!' 44 S,ck)o 
marks. 

The law increasing the lax on alcoliol iiaving reduced the production 
of tile co-operative distilleries, which ollierwise are working satisfactor- 
ily, a certain decrease in the average jiiodiK'tion is ob.servable and no 
new co-operative distilleries have been founded, 'i’o make u[) for this, 
the co-operative s(»cieties are devoting themselves more and more to the 
dessieation of potatoes, and six new' co-op(*rative societies of this character 
have joined the federation. 

Further, there belong to the federation 29 c<K)perative societies for the 
empk»yment of electrit' ene rgy (these are exclusively co-operative societies 
for placing the wires). 

The Breslau Division oi' the (Vntral Agricultural Loan Bank for ("rer- 
many of w^hich the headquarters arc in Berlin, in 1909, did a total busi- 
ness? (inconfings and outgoings) t)f 61 millions of marks. 
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The rates of interest were 3 % on debts to be paid immediately 

on demand : 3 V4 % on debts payable on due notice, and from 4 ^ to 
4^2% loans. 

In 1909 the co-operative societies had 4,3CK),ocx:) marks to their debit at 
tlie said branch of the Berlin Bank, and 8 millions of marks to their credit. 

In 1909, the Silesian Society for sale and purchase {Schlesischc Aft- 
und Vet kaHfsgesellsckafi)^ a limited liability Society of tlie Raiffeisen organ- 
ization, was founded as the central organ of the co-operative societies tor 
the purc'hase of goods. 

In the course of the first hall year a net profit of 73,000 marks was 
obtained, from which 5 % was deducted as dividend on shares, and 41,000 
marks were placed to the reserve fund. 


5. Ca8<^l. — 'Fhe Messager Raifieisen, Cassel (^Lasseler Raifieiscn Bote) 
publishes the following data on the co-operative societies composing the 
Federation 0! the Rural Co-operative Societies of Hesse for the year 1909: 

At the end of i9oc>, 400 Raifteisen Banks were associated in the federation 
and the number of their members was 47,000. These banks did a total 
business (outgoings and incomings) of 91 million marks, exceeding by 
17 million marks the amount of the preceding year. 

The reserve fund of the co-operative societies amounted to i66,ooo,oo(^ 
million marks. The deposits at the special savings bank offices amounted 
to 51 million marks, of which 39 millions have been invested in loans. 
There Ls an increase of 9 1/2 million marks in the former and 6 million<» 
in the latter. 

In the Berlin clearance house (The Central Agricultural Bank for 
Germany) the Hessian Co-operative societies had 6 1/2 million marks to 
their credit and 2 1/2 million marks to their debit. 

The Cential Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany having given up 
its goods business in J9(x;, the Hessian co-o]>erative societic's, in the au- 
tumn of the same y(‘ar ('onstituted the .so<‘iety /fessettlattd, which serves 
them as a central organ for the piircha.se of materia) necessary in agri- 
culture. 

Puither, in 1910, the Hessian Agricultural Bank was founded (Hes- 
sische Land Bank) with a capital of 25(),cxx3 marks and the mission of 
counteracting speculation in land {Giiterschldchtcrci), 

The co-operative granaries {Kornliausgcnosscnschaftcn) in 1910 sold 
233,f>)0 zcnUief of eorn for 2 million marks and i24,('>pf> zentner of man- 
ure and forage for 3/4 millions of marks. 

The federation, which has now existed 28 years, includes to-day 417 
co-operative societies, with altogether 50,000 membes. The Cmsehr 
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feisenbote which serves as its official journal, has a circulation of 30,000 
I'opies. The Federation has again, in 1910, organized book-keeping 
courses, which last a week and are attended by book-keepers, cashiers, 
members of the boards of management and of the offices of supervision 
of the co-operative societies. The attendants at these courses were 116, 
which shows the interest the Hessian farmers take in co-operation. 


6. Halle on Saale. — At the end of 1910 the Federation of the Agricuf 
tural Co-operative Societies of the Province of Saxony was composed of 1,105 
co-operative societies, divided as follows: 


Distric t 

Number 

Rural 

Banks 

Butter 

Factories 

Cooperative 
Societies 
for Purchase 

Other 

Co-oper 

atives 

— 

— 

- 

— 

and Sale 
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V IW.-WV , . . ... 

• . - 

-t 



A 

Saxe-Gotha .... 

16 

8 

2 

6 

— 

Saxe-Meiningen 

7 

l 

4 

1 

I 

Bruaswick 

5 

- 

5 

— 

— 

Saxe-Altenburg 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Anhalt 

5 H 

33 

15 


8 

Schwarzenburg 

9 

3 

2 

I 

3 

Magdeburg 

488 

264 

1 33 

8 

83 

Merseburg .... . . 

377 

242 

72 

1 1 

52 

Erfurt 

124 

83 


12 

12 

Total . . . 

i»io3 

641 

258 

43 

161 


7. Halle on Saaic. — The Halle Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Societes of the Province of Saxony and the adjacent States has just opened 
an elect ro-technic division having for its special mission the exclusive 
representation of the interests of the agricultural district, over which the 
action of the federation extends, in all that relates to the employment 
of electrical energy. It is known that the large houses engaged in elec- 
tric business have in late years begun to extend their field of action 
to the country districts, where a large number of electric stations have 
been instituted. In the installation of these stations account has not al- 
ways been taken of the interests of the agricultural population; on the 
contrary their founders have sought to derive the greatest possible advan- 
tage for themselves from the in^^^perience of the farmers in the matter 
they have succeeded, 
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The electro-technic branch of the Halle federation is to remedy the 
ills thus resulting to the farmers. 

Its mission is to lend its assistance to those interested in the institu 
tion, construction and management of co-operative societies for the em- 
ployment of electrical energy. Further, the electro-technic branch lends 
its assistance to the members of these co-operative societies, in revising 
the estimates for installation at their homes. Experience has shown the 
efficacy of this service, which secures the farmer, member of one of these 
co-operative societies, from excessive expense in installation. The exjjenses 
of installation by the \-arious co-oj^erative societies for the employment of 
electrical energy, in spite of the largest and most conscientious suj^port 
they receive from those concerned, have exceeded, and greatly exceeded, 
their anticipations. The high cost of installation is due, generally, to a 
neglect of the precautionary measures necessary in the execution. 

The expense to which this work of the elertro-lechnic branch subjects 
each of the members is very small compared with the advantage derived 
from it. For this service account is only taken of the real direct expen- 
diture which, in the case of the revision of an estimate or of advice given, 
amounts at most to ten or twenty marks The complaints from interested 
persons already reaching the co-operative societies for the employment of 
electrical eneVgy, prove that, thanks to this service of the electro-technical 
branch, considerable sums may be spared in the installation in hou.ses. 

It is evident that such consulting offices are of great advantage for 
all those who require electrical installation at their homes. 


Jf. LARGE AGRICUriTRAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

I. The Germao Board of Agriculture held its 39th general meeting from the 
14th to the 17 th February, 191 1, at the palace of the Upper Chamber, Berlin. 

The meeting had to decide with regard to the following 

Agenda. 

Tuesday, 14th February. 

1. Measures for the Supply of Meat to the Population and the Attitude 
assumed by the Municipal Administrations towards the Proposals formu- 
lated with regard to the matter by the German Board of Agriculture. 
Opener of the Debate, Herr Andra (Braunsdorf), Privy Councillor for 
Economics, 

2. Provisions for the application of the Law on Epidemics of Contagious 
Cattle Disease. Opener of the Debate: Prof. Dr. Dammann (Hanover), 
Government Medical Privy Councillor. 

3. Have there been notable changes produced in the Diet of> the Gert 
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man Agricultural Population ?* Opener of the Debate: Dr. Herz (Munich), 
Councillor for Rural Economy. 

4. The Agricultural Development of our Colonics, theCouise it follows 
and the End to be attained: ()f>ener of the Del>att‘ Di. Wohltmann (Halle), 
Ci^^vernment Privy Councillor. 

Wednesday, 15th February: 

5. The (jennan M<irshes and their -Value tor German National Eco- 
nomy. Opener of the Debate: IVof Dr. Packe (Bremen). 

6. The Education of the young men from the lime of leaving school 
to that of taking military .servnc(‘ Openei of the Debate: h'leld M.n.shall 
tieneral Count vf^n Haselcr ( flarnecop). 

7. The Dismortgaging of Lands used foi Agriculture, taking special 
acc'ount of the Work of Relief accomplished by the Landschaft of East 
Prussia and its results. Opener of the Debate. Dr. Ka})p (Kbnigsberg), 
Superior Government Privy Councillor. 

8. The Rural Land Tavation Service. Opcaiei of the 1 )ebate * Dr Baron 
von Cetto (Reichertshausen ), Manager ol tlie Bavarian Agric ultural Bank. 
Munich 

Thursday, 16th February: 

9. The Economic Relations between Gernuiu Industry and the National 
Agriculture. Openers of the Debate: Herren Steinmann-Hucfiei (Berlin\ 
()[)itz (Dresden), Government Privy Councillor, Dr Felber ( Berlin), Man- 
ager of the Kalisyndicat(‘. 

K). Importance and Organization of Agricultural Instruction in the 
Army. Opener of the Debate: Herr Maicr-Bode (Augsburg), Rural 
Councillor of Economy. 

11. The Present State of the Geologico- Agricultural Returns in Ger- 
many and their Use for Practical Agriculture. Openers of the Debate: 
Professor Dr. Jetitsch (Berlin), Privy Councillor for Mines, and Professor 
Dr. A. Sauer (Stuttgart). 

12, The Supply and Price of Butchers' Meat in P' ranee. Opener of 
the Debate: Dr. Mailer, Agricultural Agent at the General Consulate for 
Germany, Paris. 

P'riday, lytli February: 

13) The Agricultural Service for Experiment and Control in Ger- 
many and its Colonies. Opener of the Debate: Dr. Neubauer (Bonn). 

14) Bill on the Removal of Animal Carcases. Opener of the De- 
bate: Herr Saenger (Diersheim), Deputy to the Diet. 

15) Reports of the Commission for Commercial Usages and of the 
Commission on Usages in the Potato Trade : 

(t) Conditions for traffic in cattle foods traded in ; 

General provisions as to the trade in chemical manures and 
fhe Super jfhosphate Industry; 
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UvSages in the Saltpetre Trade; 
t/) Conditions for the German Potato Tiade. 

Opener of the Debate: Herr Rettich (Rostock), Councillor for State 
I .ancis. 

i6) Report c>n the e-XfXiriments in manure, subsidised by the Home 
Department. Opener of the Debate: Prof. Dr. Kellner (Mockern), Aulic 
Privy Councillor. 

17. Adoption in all the Confederated States of the System of Cert- 
ifx'ates ol Legitimation for P'oreign Workmen. Opener of the Debate: 
Baron von Thungen (Thnngen), Councillor of State. 

In the next number of this Bulletin we shall give a full report of the 
decisions taken by this assembly. 


2. The Prussian Board of Agriculture (Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegiuin) held its 
12th General Meeting from the 9th to the 12th February, 1911, at the 
seat o( the Brandenburg Provincial Diet, Berlin. 

The Meeting had to determine with regard to the following 

Afrenda 

I. Adininisti ative business of the Board 

1) Communications on the results of the new elections tor the 
year 1911-1912. 

2) Election of the President and Vice-president 8 of the regu- 
lations). 

3) E^lection ol the Permanent Commission 4 of the regulations). 

4) Election of the General Secretary 10 of the regulations). 

3) Replies of the administrative authorities with regard to the 
Resolutions passed by the Landes-Oekonomic-Kollegium in igio. 

Openei of the Debate the (ycneral secretary, Dr. von Altrock, Berlin. 

6) Report on the Work of the Peimanent Commission in 1910. 

Opener of the Debate: the General .Secretary, Dr. von Altrock, Berlin. 

II. Proposals to be made by the Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegium : 

7) Utilisation of the antisocial elements in the work of clearing 
lands etc. and the regulation of the subject in the new Penal Code and 
in the law on expiation of penal .sentences. 

Opener of the Debate: Privy Councillor Krohne. 

5) Specific verification of glanders (with demonstrations). 

Opener of the Debate. Privy Councillor Prof, Dr. Schutz, Berlin. 

9) Customs questions and questions of Book-keeping (Report on 
the Conference of 12th and 13th October 1919) 
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First speaker: The Prefect von Klitziiig, Niecierzaurhe. 

Second speaker: Prof. Dr. Aereboe, Berlin. 

10) The Studies of the Chambers of Agriculture and the' Landes - 
Oekonomie-Collegiuni on the question of Agricultural Labourers. 

First speaker: Prof. M. Seeing, (inmewald. 

Second speaker: Dr. Asm is, Berlin. 

11) What are the results of the new service ol iniormation with 
regard to sowing and harvesting in Prussia ? 

Opener of th<" Debate: Prof. Dr. Von Woikowsky-Biedau, Berlin. 
III. Proposals made by the Chambers of Agriculture. 

12) The necessity of passing a Law on the trade in food studs lor 
('attle, corresponding to the law on the trade in food stuffs, etc., considered 
from the sanitary and veterinary point of 

First speaker: I^rivy Councillor Dr. Dammann, Hanover. 

Second speaker: Prof. Lemmermann, Berlin. 

IW Reports of the Chambers of Agriculture for iqoij: 

13) Agriculture. 

( )pener of the Debate; Herr IMaertens, Sieherhausen. 

14) Sylviculture. 

0[)ener of the Debate: Iffof Dr. Moeller, Eberswalde. 

T 5) H orse-breeding. ^ 

Opener of the Debate: Herr \on Born-b'allois, Siemio. 

16) Cattle-breeding (Report of the sitting of the Permanent Com- 
mission of the 1 8th and 19th November, 1910'). 

Opener of the Debate: Herr von Arnim, (hieterberg. 

17) Cultivation of vineyards, oichards and kitchen gardens. 

Opener of the Debate; Count von Aj)persdorff, Ober-( rlogaii. 

In the next number o( the Bulletin we shall give a full report of the 
de('i.sions taken at the meetings. 


3. In its 32nd Meeting ol th(‘ 17th De(embei. j 9 10, the West Prussian 
Chamber of Agriculture, amongst other matters, occupied itself with the 
(piestion of the Transformation of the Central Office (Zentralstelle) of the Prussian 
Chambers of Agrictilture into a Confederation (Verband) of these Chambers. The 

President explained how these chambers were founded, on the basis ol the 
law of 30th June, 1894, and how the need ol a Central Institution had long 
been felt. To satisfy this need the chanibeis founded the Central Office 
of tlK‘ Prussian Chambers of Agriculture, which, howevn, was n <4 able 
completely to satisfy the ends for which it was intended. Its character as 
a private institution, especially, was found to he a great defect, as it did 
not perryit ol its coming into relations with the adminislrativc authorities 
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or rei)rescntini>: the Chambers^ which» for their part, were institutions under 
[)uhlic law. 

To brinj? a remedy to this state of llunt»s it had been proposed that tlie 
OiambcrvS should unite in a Federation in public law. 

But, lor that, the previous consent of all the Chambers was necessary. 
After sii;>lU of the Financial Statement of the Ceniral Office and future 
Confederation, the meeting unanimously voted for the transformation. 

(Suinmiin^.ecl from (lie tususiJun LufuhcirtsJui ftfu hi’ {\\ esi 

I’riisman \gncultiinil ('onununications), 26iii Januniy, 1911). 


2. MiscellaneoUvS Information. 

1. Progress of Co-operation: 30,500 Co-operative Societies. - The Rivicw 
BlAficj fill (Tenossc}ischafis 7 vesin, in its ist niim])er of 7th January, uoi, 
publishes very important data as to the present condition of the* Co-oper- 
ative Societies in Germany, supplied by Dr. Hans Cruder (CharlottenburL;), 
the well known Syndic Greneral of tlu* Federation of Urban Co-operative 
Societies. reproduce them hen^ in summary form. 

At th(' end of 1910, there were about 30,500 Co-operative soeieli(*s in 
Germany. The Co-operative societies then constitute the most widc\spread 
form of Association in the Empire. 

As to the work of the German Co-operative societies, in accordance 
with official publications and other tru.stworthv data, the total busiiiv’ss 
done by them (outgoings and incomings) in 1909, may be estimated at 
20,ooo,cxx),ooo marks at least, shared amom^ four million members. 

The total of the w^orking capital, consisting partly of capital belonging 
to the co-operative societies and partly of borrowed capital, amounted at 
the end of 1909 to 4,40 o,ckk),(X)o marks. 

Co-operation, as w'e .see, in Germany represents an cxtraorfliiiary eco- 
nomic force, which serves, in the largest acceptation of th(‘ term, as a 
fulcrum, for the middle class of artisans, small shopkeejicrs, and Agri- 
culturists in the voidest .sense. The co-operative societies include within 
their field of action «i]so the civil servants and workmen, and it would be 
difficult to appreciate all th^dr importance for the general prosperity. 

What is specially notable is that they have succeeded in directing the 
movement on the right lines, thanks to die union of several grotijis of co- 
operatives societies at the proper moment. 

Anomalies only occur in isolated cases and are at (Uice eliniinaU'd by 
the competent organs of tlu‘ co-operative societies and by prudent leg- 
islation. • 
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The co-operative societies take a lively interest in the projected (al- 
thoujtj^h temporarily adjourned) legislative regulation of the system of bank 
deposits. Thus, for example, the general congress of co-operative credit 
societies of the Schulze-Delitsch system, assembled at Bad-Nauheim, 
adopted the resolution of spontaneously submitting themselves to a more 
complete public control, by the publication of intermediary balance sheets, 
as the great Berlin Banks have been doing for some time. 

In order that the public may be informed, as completely as jx^ssible, 
of the state of the affairs of the societies, they are making an attemj)t to 
show in their statements not only the engagements already delinitely con- 
c hided, l>ut also those commenced but not yet definitely terminated. 

In competent circles, however, it is doubted wl^elher all these efioits 
may not arrest ilie realisation of llu^ projecUal legislative regulation ol the 
system of ilepo.sits, seeing that this measure v\ as com eived by tlie Govern- 
ment with the intention of influencing the price of G(>\ eminent Stock. 

The Hamburg Cential Federation of ('rcrman DistribiU ive Fo-ojierative 
Societies, which, while, in ajipearance, keeping itself neutral, really is only 
compost'd of ('o o])erativ(' societies re(Tulting iheir members among the 
socialist workmen, ttMds, in fact, by its system oi a]>sor[>tion, to destroy 
ihe independence of tlie distributive co-operative societiv'^ as isolated units. 

The distributive co-ojier.itive societies not forming pait of the Hamburg 
Federation liave ev<‘n formulated complainls that the tendencies of this 
federation have already begun to insinuate them^'dves in the general meeting 
esj>ecially in the election of tlu' Hoards of Management and of Supervision. 

A decree of the Imperial Insurance Office, dated iith May, 1910, con- 
siderably raising tlie rate ot interest on the loans that tlie official insurance 
institutes of the different Confederated States accord to the Co-operative 
Building Societies for the insurance of their workmen, has excited the 
alarm of these co-operative societies. 

If it is recognised that this decree is to have retro-active force, the 
co-operative building societies will be placed for a time in a \ er)' embar- 
ra.ssing position and will be obliged to liberate themselves by appeal to 
their members for new' contributions. 

The co-operative credit societies have to contend against the compe- 
tition of the public savings banks and the deposit departments of the other 
banks. Competition on the part of these latter has produced the more 
impression as it was quite unexpected. The banks are also trying to absorb 
the co-operative societies and so deliver themselves from troublesome com- 
petitors. For this purpose, attempt is made first to induce the general 
meetings 01 the Co-operative Credit Societies to transform the co-operative 
societies into societies limited by shares, in order afterwards to arrange 
their fusion with the banks. They will never succeed in eliminating the 
co-operative credit societies in this way, for the more the banks’ work of 
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concentration is intcnsitied, the more urgent need will be felt for indepen- 
dent credit institutions for the middle classes. 

A difhcult mission h<is iallen to the part oi the artisans’ co-operative 
societies. Attempt has been made to form, out ot this class of co-opera- 
tive society, by means of Slate sub\entions, an instrument for the prevention 
of tile decay ol trades. But the greatest difficulties have been encountered 
in the realisaliou ol tlie scheme, the results of whit'h will be made know u 
in the moie or less near lutme. 

Sometimes tlieu* are found among the artisans notable contrasts of 
interest, seeing tiuit the^ ('ompt^te against each other, a fact which hampers 
in an extraordinary degiee tlu‘ useful work of co-operation in common. 

In tact, unity of interest, sLuhas was seen among the fanners at tht‘ 
commencement of the ( oopeiative movement, is u anting here. 

However it lie, llu' ( o-(»perati\ e societies ha\e still great problems to 
solve in German}. Tho co-operative movement is continually advancing, 
and, to judge by the success attained up to now, there is room to believe 
thiit each ol tlm dilferent teiulcMicies, that seek to turn to ac'count the co- 
operati\e ide.i, will ullmKindv find lh( most approf)riate course tor it to 
follow. 


2. An interesting exaiiipk* of thi* collaboration of the communes and the 
co-operative electricity societies w ill be }iro\ ided by the the great central so- 
cieties of Pomerania for the cre<ition ol electric forexe On the lyth March, 
the Pomeranian provincial assembly had already planned a vast programme 
for the constitution of 4 large “ Ueberlandzentralen ” to the foundation of 
which should contribute the province, the districts, the communes and the 
consumers, that is to say, agricultural co-operative societies and manufactur- 
ers. The province had entrusted the tec Imical studies to a special engin- 
eer, Herr Kettner, wIkj a short lime ago, made his first report to the 
agricultural association of Grchfenhagen, upon the future central Station of 
Belgarcl. He first explained the ideas which had guided the provincial 
administration in undertaking such a task. Tl was more than any- 
thing else the large number of failures of private undertakings, and the 
great economic losses c'aused by badly constituted and hastily formed or- 
ganizations, w hich had attracted the attention of the administi'ation. They 
were persuaded that the first condition of favourable progress was a suf- 
ficient number of members to guarantee the complete and continuous use 
of motor furc'es. (?ertain conditions, as for example the loan of a sufficiently 
large capital and the fixing of the price of the electricity at a uniform rate, 
sufficiently high to pay the interest of the loan, could only be satisiied with 
the help of the administrative authorities. The “ Ueberlandzentrale 
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(Central Station) projected was to provide electrical energy for the dis- 
tricts of Greifenhagen, Ueckermiinde, Randow and a part of that oi 
Pyritz. 

The intention was, together w'ith the Iowa of Stettin, to obtain energy 
from the Stettin electric works. In case sucii contract, not yet detinitely 
concluded, should not be advantageous enough, there were still two other 
possibilities: to connect with the Eberswald factories of the Mark, or to 
erect works at Greifenhagen. A third of the expense ot the central v\oiks 
and of the high tension conductors (Hochspauuuugsanlagen), according 
tc) the project, was to be paid by the province itscH, on condition that 
another third was paid by the arrondissenients com'erned, and the last by 
the consumers of the electricity. 1'he prices calculated tor the electrical 
energy were as follows : 

1 . The consumers belonging to the Central Station must pay tor each 
Kilowatt-hour used in working machines i8 pfennigs, and for each Ki- 
lowatt— hour of light 35 pfennigs; 

2. Consumers extraneous to the Society pav lor each Kilowatt-houi 
used in working machines 20 pfennigs and for c\ich Kilowatt-hour ot 
liglit 40 pfennigs. 

As to the contribution, tor tanners it is fixed at 2 fiaucs for each 
morgen ( 25,5 ares), and for the manufacturers specially in each case. 

For towns, communes and establishments lerjuiiing large ijuantities ot 
energy, tlie prices are 1 educed. 

The presenter of the rejiort thinks it ad\ 'sable to begin coiistriK'ting 
as soon as possible, since just now the cost of machines, im 4 al wires, et('. 
is not very high. He reports the lounclation on the 27th Sc^ptember, 1910, 
of a society limited by .shares, “ Ueberland/entrale Belgard ”, with a ca]v 
tal of 3.9 million marks, which must be considered as the first of four 
central stations provided for in the programme ol the provincial admin- 
istration. 

It included the five arrondissements of Kolberg, Koslin, Bublitz. Bel- 
gard and vSchivelbein. 'Fhe electric works vvc*re constructed at Belgard 
and will have at first a motor powa-r of 6,(xx) H. P., whic'h will be raised 
later to 12,000. 

The length of the network of conductors is 120 Kms of cable con 
ductors at high tension, which supply the secondary wires and i ,000 Kms 
of cable conductors at high tension for distribution, with 450 transformers. 
On account of the low prices of the material probably the interest on the 
capital may be paid at once, an important condition, the want of which, 
as we saw in the first Bulletin, has caused the ruin of many simikir 
undertakings. 

from the Dtutsche landwirtschaftluhe Genossenschaftsp) t'^se 
(German Co-operative Societies’ Press), 15th January, 19 ii). 
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3. In an interesting article, Christoph of Koenigsberg deals with the 
Advantage of lands held in common and the re acquirement of them through the 
medium of the Agricultural Co=operative Societies. He regrets the too hasty di- 
vision of the common lands Irom the days of the great agricultural legisla- 
tion of Stein Hardenherg. He fails to see in common pasturages and 
common forests, an obsolete economic system. On the contrary, he believes, 
and, for that matter in agreement with the majority of modern German 
economists, that this institution affords (onsiderable protection to the small 
laiKlhoklers. 

The siic('(‘ss obtained in Mecklenburg by colonies oi agricultural la- 
bourers ami small ju'oprielors is greatly due to the exisltaice of ( ommon 
pastiirelands permitting each villager to ke(‘p a cow anti ('onsequently to 
enjoy a certain c'omfort. 

That the Prussian Government perceived the dis-advantage caused by 
numerous subdivisions is evident, if we consider the steps taken by th(‘ 
General Commissions which, when fountling villages, always reservtjd some 
lands for common use, such as school gardens, recreation grounds, gravel 
quarries and (lav pits, forests and pastuie lands. It could be shown that 
everywh(‘re these ('olk‘('tiv(‘ ])r()perties contributed greatly to inciease tlie 
affection of tli(‘ \illagers for their ( ommiim* and to encourage a collective 
seiUitmnt. 1'he writer propcjses that, where the old “ alliiHaulen ” or ('om- 
mon lands have disappeared, their j)lace be taken by (a;-operative institu- 
tions. In this way, numerous co-operative pasture lands have been already 
instituted in Silesia, Hesse and the Kingdom of Saxony as a remedy to 
the evils consequent on the rearing of cattle in stables. An order of the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Worship, dated 3isl January, 1908, recom- 
mends that school gardens be started. 

Equally with the public forests, the writer considers these gardens as 
specially useful for the instruction and the preservation of the health oi 
the villagers. 

He advises the foundation of such co-operative societies, especially in 
case the commune possesses lands of small value, tht* divided managtmient 
of whicli would occasion disproportionate expense. In the caS(! of the 
subdivision of these lands the (general Commi.ssion should be invited to 
reunite them and define their boundaries. 

The necessity of possessing woods and lands in ('ommon is also 
strongly felt by the great ('ommunes and the towns, and the* various schemes 
for surrounding tfecmi with a belt of m(‘adovv and forest land are evident 
proof of it. 

(Summarised from Deutsche la?t(iunrti,chaft!ii'he Genossenschfisfresse (German 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies’ Press) 15th January, ^1911). 
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4. In the Blatter fur Genossenschafiswcsen (Leaves in favour of Co- 
ojieration) Dr. F. Schneider deals with the questions of the guarantee of 
meinbera in the credit co-operative societies. Starting from the fact ascert- 
ained at the Nauheim Congress that the actual payments on ch(‘ shares 
are very often quite disproj)ortionate to the promises made, he invites the 
co-operative societies to fix the amount of guarantee at a low rate, but to 
oblige the persons in the habit of borrowing largely to take up several 
shares and consequently to give several guarantees. As he shows, tlic 
principal point is that the co-operative society be always in a position to 
fullil its obligations, h'or this f)urpose on the one hand, there must be a 
certain amount of capital paid up, on the other hand, the sums guarrinteed by 
the members must be such that that they may be collected at any moment. 
Dr. F. .Schneidei thinks a guarantee of 300 M. is sufhi ient for the ordinary 
member; that it is only just that those burrowing larger sujus than the others 
should also give additional guarantee, because it is just they who expose 
ihu cooperative st)c ieties to the risk ol losses: th,U moderately large guaran 
lees suHi('e for the ]>rote('tfon of (uedhois against loss(‘s, this having already 
buui pro\ed l)v a largt' mimlKi of limited liabilitv coopeiative so<'ieties 
lliat do not admit ol the holding of sevet il sh.ues by one memlxu*. 

Notwithstanding lh( se cooptralUi socH'tit's uc'allH ud tiie (‘risis ol 
io'’7 suc(‘esstully. it i^ preftTahle lo im lease still more evei y sort ol gua- 
rantee. Besid(*s, thc‘ gu^atest risks ha\c- not l)0(n sc) mn< h (he result of purely 
inuinal busiiu^ss, that is to sav, d<‘}H)sits m.ide by some members and 
lu.ms grantcsl to others, f.ui ratlu 1 of iIh* too great ('onfidenco of the pop- 
ulation, v\ho (ame to deposit tlu’ir savings. The oiilv guarantee at that 
lime for the sale administration oi these ele*pusito <'onsist<'d 111 the ( ompet- 
ence and hunoui of the managers. 

The writer sums up his e\pl nruions with 'he uh omniendatie>n ol the 
lollowing principles toi llu' « leelil <ooperali\e vSoeietK’-> ol limited guaiantce: 

(. That lh(' guatanti'e bi limited to 3of> Mai ks aiul that the shates 
1 )e also limited te) 3<K) Marks. In the ease m w hich a co ojit^nitivc soe'iclV’ 
which previeuisly had taken legal toim, luis had up to then shares ol 
higher value, the guanintee and the ‘-haie* may be a little higher; 

2. Acquisition of several shares m<iy lie ,dlo\ved, and insisted on in 
the case of those members who ha\c received loan^ ol 20 times as much as 
their share; 

3. Payments for the i.ssiie of new sliares must be iixed both with 
regard to their amount and the date of paym(‘iU so th.it their issue may 
not jiroceed more slowdy than that of the original shares. In exceptional 
cases, payment may be hastened. 

(Summarised fiom the Blatter fw itifiasscN'xhafhwcsen (Leaves m favour 
of co-uperalion), 28th Jaiuiaiy, lyii). 
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5. The Colony of Qernian Ea^t Africa is about to follow the example of 
West Africa and to found a Co-operative Bank. The object of this establish** 
inent is to render the farmers independent of the Colonial Society and its 
Credit Bank which is to be established shortly. 

The future Co-operative Bank will take the name of “ Deutsch-ostafri- 
kanische Genossenschaftsbank (German East African Co-operative Bank)* 
It will take the legal form of a co-operative society of limited lia- 
bility. The shares will be fixed at 225 and the guarantee of each mem- 
ber at 3,000 rupees. Its headquarters will be at Tanga. Its action will at 
first be limited to the districts of Tanga, Pangani, Wilhelmstal and Moschi 
It has in view both the concession of credits at low rates to members 
and the purch.ise and sale ol goods and raw produce. 

This commercial business will he carried on, either direc tly or through 
the medium of affiliated co-operati\e societies The Hank will be affiliated 
to the Imperial Confederation (Reichsveiband) (>f Gtu'inan Co-r>perativr 
Societies, 

( Siun)ii.in^c.<i from llic Dtutsihe land vd ist kiijthihc (renowenyikaj ts\e 
(CKMinari (’o-opcralivc Societies’ jotb Januaiy, 


6. The Clergy and the Agricultural Co-operative Societies The organs ol 
the German Co-operative Societies have, in their turn, been occupying them- 
selves with the jxipal decree of the i8th November last, which forbade the 
Catholic Clergy to occupy themselves with the administration of .Savings 
Banks, Popular Banks, Co-operative Societies, etc. Thus the Bavarian 
“ Verbandskuiidgabe ” (Communications of the Confederation) begins with 
the following translation of the decree . 

According to the leaching of the Apostle Paul “ Nemo militaiis Deo 
implicat se negotiis scccularibus ”, it is a const 9 nl law and Holy doctrine 
of the Clurch that the Clergy should not occupy themselves with worldly 
business, except in certain extra-ordinary cases of special dispensation, but 
should consider themselves as strangers to earthly things. For this reason, 
it behoves the Clergy, according to the instructions of the Council of 
Trent, to observe to the best of their ability the rules laid down there 
relative to their not administering worldly businesses. 

Since in our days, with the Help of God, in the Christian world, 
many institutions have been founded for the terrestrial benefit of the 
Faithful, as, for example, banks, credit institutions, agricultural co-opera- 
tive credit societies and savings banks, these institutions must ba approved 
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and encoumged by the Clergy, ^fhey, however, nothwithstanding, must not 
allow themselves to be turned aside from their real mission and expose 
themselves to the vexations and risks inherent in such business. 

Therefore, the Holy Falther, while authorizing and exhorting the 
Clergy to assist with council, and actively, in the formation, the protection 
and increase of such institutions, by this decree expressly forbids ihe Clergy ^ 
whether secular priests or members of the Orders a7id Congregatio7u, to 
(inept positions in ihe management, which might oicasion them anxieties, 
obligations and 7isks^ such as those of president, diicctor, administ) ato) , 
t as hie 7 , etc and those who have already accepted such he o7 ders to resign 
them* 

riu‘ Poj^e consequently decides that all priests now occupying such 
positions, shall communicate their resignation thereof, within a term oj 
4 tnoyiths, from date oi publication ol this decree, and that, in future, 
no member of the Clergy may accept or discharge such office without 
a special permission from the Holy See. 

According to the writer of the article this decree consists of the three 
tollowing parts: 

1. I'he reasons by which it was inspired; 

2. Approbation of the work of the Clergy in the social field, and 
even an invitation to them to occupy themselves with these mrllters; 

3. Prohibition ot their occupving certain positions in financial 
businesses. 

riu* writer adds that this prohibitioii contains no innovation at all, 
that the abovementioned positions are not always compatible with the 
dignity and the position ol a priest, but that the position of member of 
the Board ol Supervision still remains open to the clergy. The decree, 
besides, admits exceptions, and it is probable that the Holy See will, as 
in analogous cases, leave the carrying out ot tnese provisions to the 
bishops, giving tliem special authority. Since the decree is only concerned 
with Italian institutions, it is not impossible that special decisions will 
be taken for the case of Cjermany. 'Fo sum up, there is no reason to 
fear that the decree may do harm to the Bavarian co-operative societies, 
because these are, already, thanks to the improvement ol popular instruction, 
.sufficiently independent not to require furtlier the active collaboration ot 
the Clergy. 

(Suminaii&etl fri'))n the rerlhuidskiimigalh" (Conuiiunicattou^ of the Uavanan 
Confederation) o( 15th I December, 1910). 


7. Pof tiK Encouragemwit^of Home Colonltatioo. — The Ministers of Agri- 
culture, of i#rown Lands and Forests, of Home Affairs and Finance on 
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the 1 6 th December, 19 to , addressed the following circular to the Presidents 
of the District Councils and the General Commissions: 

“ Dr. Bering, a University Professor, on the nth of February of this 
year delivered a lecture at the Royal College of Economics, upon the 
“ subdivision of land property and the desertion of the country districts. ” 
This lecture, which met with general appreciation from the audience, 
gave rise to a resolution inviting the Government to take energetic meas- 
ures for the extension of small and moderate sized properties, especially 
in those regions where lire agricultural population is stationary or de- 
creasing. The lecturer produced in support of his conclusions detailed 
statistical data ^\hic^ have been published as a volume by Paul Parey, 
publisher, Berlin. S. W. Hedeniannstr. 10. The Royal Government has 
long been applying itsell very specially to the energetic encouragement 
of home colonization. As Proiessor Sering’s publication provides precious 
details relative to the different subjects closely bound up with this colo- 
nization, it is desiralde that the work should have the largest circulation. 
We particularly recommend the study of it I0 the authorities interested, 
especially to the general administrative and the agricultural organs. It is 
to be hoped that the consultation of this work will contribute to strengthen 
the conviePon oi the urgent necessity of actively pushing on the work of 
home colonization. 

“ With the present are forwarded copies of the work for distribution 
among the rural councillors and the special commissaries. 

“ For the same purpose copies of statistics are attached, dealing with 
the subdivision of landed property in the various districts, and published 
in virtue of a decision taken by the College of Rural Economics on the 
iith February of this year. 


8 . Still on the Subject of Colonization. — The King's Speech, read by the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, on the loth January, at the 
opening oi the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, contains the following passage: 

“ The work of home colonization, rendered necessary by economic 
and social needs, is progressing. Considerable sums have recently been 
allocated to the institution, in the Provinces of Brandenburg and Pome* 
rania, of organizations of public utility, having for their mission the increase 
of the number of peasant properties and of the permanent domiciles 
of agricultural labourers. An exchange of views is now going on with 
reference to the question whether this work of colonization may be encouraged 
by legislative measures. Special study is being made with regard to the 
extension of colonization to marshy lands, up to now left uncultivated, 
and other unoccupied regions. 
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“ In order to encourage the physical and moral development of the youth 
after leaving school, the Royal Government has decided to organize special 
establishments after a definitive plan. Special sums have been allocated 
to this purpose on the estimates of 1911. These sums are first for the 
extension of the work of the, existing establishments, the creation of which 
is due to private initiative : unifying the experienced action of tliose who 
have contributed to this work. The efforts of the Royal Govenunenl can 
only be crowned with success on the condition of a large and spontaneous 
collaboration on the part of the population. 

“ The bill rendering attendance at the rural adult Schools (^fortbild- 
iingsscJmlen) obligatory, in the Provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
Saxony, Westphalia, the Rhenish Provinces and Hohenzollern, a bill that 
the last session left in abeyance shall be again submitted to your consid” 
eration. 

“ The promulgation of a similar law for Schleswig-Holstein is also 
contenifdated. ” 
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I. - CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


New Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation in Austria. 


f. inirodtwUou, 

we irked in the' liist nuniher ol our up to 

now, the statistics of agricultural co-operation in Austria have left much 
to be desired. 

The statistical authorities for this form of economic organization were 
up to recently the Austrian Handbook of Statist u.s {Oesieireirhisches stat- 
idtsekes HandbutJi) published by the 1 . R. Statistical Commis.sion ; an an- 
nual publication ot the Agricultural Department upon the co-operative 
dairies and other establisliments concerned with milk products ; the Reports 
of the General Federation of Austrian Agricultural Co-operative So('i- 
eties, above all its Report for 1907; the Reports of the difi'erent Provincial 
Federations and the returns of some Provincial Juntas (t\ Rut all thesi' 
materials arc incomplete, fragmcnlaiv an<l different methods ha\e been 
followed in their preparation. 

Agricultural co-operation, in Austria, is, however, a factor of very 
considerable importance, largely influencing the ei'onomic ( onditions of the 
agricultural class. 

Let us remember that on the ist January, 1910, the agricultural co- 
operative societies numbered 9,723 of which 7,116 were Raiffeisen Banks. 

It is evident that in order to judge the co-operative mi »vement accur- 
ately and to solve the problems connected with it, sure, precise, complete 
and detailed statistical data are required. For this reason, the (Tcneral 
P'ederation, in response to a request from the Agricultural Department, set 

(l) Foi the Bibliography aud Description, see the preceding number, ot the Bulletin. 
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to work to prepare extensive and detailed statistics for the whole subject 
of agricultural co-operation. We shall now examine the first volume which 
recently appeared and bears the title: MiUeilungen aus der Statisiik der 
landivirtschaftUchen Genossenschaften in Oesterreich. Hcransgegeben ini 
Atiftrage des R. K. Ackerbaumiuisierinms von dem Allgemeinen Verba nd 
landzvirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in Oestcrreich, L Band^ Wien, igio, 
Sclbstvcrlag des Allgemeinen Verbandes, (Communications upon the Stat- 
istics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Austria. Published by Order 
of the I. R. Agricultural Department, by the General Federation of Aust- 
rian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, i volume. Vienna, 1910. Edi- 
tion of the General P^ederation). 

In the preface, to this volume, the most striking passages of which 
we shall reproduce, the method adopted in the collection and preparation 
of the data is explained. 

It also contains information serving to enlighten us as to the range of 
these new statistics. 

“ It has been attempted to make them complete in so far as it is 
possible to obtain uniform data on the subject. 

“ The present volume must be considered as a beginning. It does not 
contain detailed statistics for the entire subjed of co-operation, but, for the 
moment, only tlie data referring to the Co-operative Credit Societies of 
Raiffeisen System, the Co-operative Dairies, th(* ( h operative Wat ehouses 
and the Federations of Co-operative Societies have been worked out, lor it 
is only for these forms of co-operation that statistical data can be obtained. 
But even for the latter kinds of co-operative societies our statistics make 
no pretence to be complete, lor our labours are not based upon official 
data, but on the reports received from the General P'cderation and derived 
from the various Provincial P’eclerations of the co-operative societies, h 
was therefore only possible for us to publish what the P’ederations were 
in a position to put at the disposal of the General Federation. P'or the 
co-operative dairies use was made of the annual statistics prepared by the 
Agricultural Department. 

“In order to get the desired data in its cornpletest form, we had to 
go back to the year 1907; the data for the years 1908 and 1909 are not 
yet obtainable. 

“ The Credit Co-operative Societies (Raiffeisen System) are classified 
according to the Federation to which they belong. They are divided care- 
fully into two categories: a) Raiffeisen Banks, that in 1907 were affiliated 
to Federations affiliated to the General Federation; and b) Raiffeisen Banks 
affiliated to Federations, that in 1907 did not belong to the General Fed- 
eration. The Raiffeisen Banks not affiliated to Federations or the Pro- 
vincial Juntas are classed separately. The statistical and analytical account 
is followed by synthetic tables grouping the co-operative societies ac- 
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cording to Federation, province^and nationality (this latter distinction being 
determined by the language employed for purposes of trade). 

“ The statistics of the co-operative dairies and co-operative warehouses 
have been compiled in the same way. 

“The Federation is well aware that in this first attempt there are still 
many omissions. But the work is to be pursued, completed and improved 
more and more each year 


The point from which the statistics start is the affiliation or not of 
tlie co-operative society to a Provincial P'ederation. For the return, the 
territory is not the administrative unit {Kronland), as in the official publi- 
c ations, but the territory over which the action of a Federation extends. 
In the case of the Raiffeisen Banks, the co-operative dairies and warehouses 
c,ic\\ <'o-operative society is c'onsidered as a statistical unit. 

Kach Central Bank is also considered separately, whilst for the other 
agricniltura! societies only the mere indication of their number is given. 

'fhe intrinsic value of the publication in question is certainly consid- 
erable, although the data it contains are not very recent. Rut as in the 
Monograph on the Present Stair of Agricidfural Co-operation in Austria ^ 
in the first number ol our bulletin, we were only able to provide very 
summary data, although more recent, we think it well to give fuller inform- 
ation as to the principal forms of agricultural co-operation, according to 
I lie detailed and hitherto unknown results of the new statistics. 

§ 2, Co-operative Credit Societies. 

I) LOCAL RAIFFEISEN BANKS. 

At the end ol 1907, the Raiffeisen Banks were 5,880 in number with 
752,666 members, with an average, then, of 123 members for each bank. 

But this number of members is much smaller ^15, 30, 70) in the case 
of banks serving for a single commune or a single parish, and much greater 
(200j 300) when two, three or more communes or parishes have a bank 
in common. This last case occurs most frequently in Salzburg and in 
Styria (German part). 

The banks with the lowest number ol members (8, 12, 13, 29) are 
the Slovenian Banks of vStyria, found side by side with banks that have 
very many members; the majority of the Slovenian banks of Carniola 
have a very large number of members. The German Banks of Lower 
Austria, Morayia, Silesia, and Bohemia as well as the Tyrolese Banks, 
both in the German and Italian part *(60-150 members) present a greater 
uniformity in this respect, 

4 - 
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The total amount paid up on sharevS is 9,096,743 crowns, that is to 
say, D547 crowns per bank and 125 crowns per member; the reserve fund 
amounting to 10,391,992 crowns, each bank has at its disposal, on an ave- 
rage, 1,862 crowns. These two amounts make up the capital that the Raif- 
feisen banks possess as their own (19,448,735 crowns) which is very small, 
in comparison with the working capital (597,963,874 crowns) made up by 
savings deposits and def)Osits in current accounts (556,319,345 crowns or 
94,612 crowns, per bank) and sums borrowt'd (41,64.1,529 crowns, that is 
to say 7,082 crowns per bank). As to the amounts borrowed there are 
great differences between the hanks of different provinces, or, to speak 
more correctlv, between those afililialed to different Federations. 

To quote a few examples, the 531 banks, affiliated to the Central Bank 
of Lower Austria, at the end of 1907, had only borrowed 782,807 crowns, 
that is to say, 1,474 crowns per bank, whilst the 228 banks affiliated to 
the Central hank of Upper Austria luad received loans to the amount of 
1,283,789 crowns, or 5,631 crowns j)er bank: the loans received by the 
262 banks affiliated to the Styrian lo ‘deration of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies amounted to 2,073,927, that is to say, 7,916 crowns per hank. 

Then' «ir{' great differc'nces in the ease of the Slovenirin Banks, as to 
the amoimt^x bonovved. The Slovenian Banks ol’Styria, Carinthia and Car- 
niola affiliated to the (alii Zadnirz/ii liad not borrowed 

at all at the end of 1907, whilst the loans received by the 206 Slovenian 
Banks, l^elonging U) the same provinces, but affiliated tothe Lail)arh Fed- 
eration amounted to 4,636,254 cn)wns, with an average of 22,506 crowns 
per bank. The borrowings are especially large, as we shall see hereafter, 
in the case of the Raiffeisen Banks in Bukowina. 

The working capital made up of loans, savings deposits, and deposits 
in current accounts is much more considerable than the capital possessed 
by the banks as their own f>roperty: in fact, the lattci is only 3 % of 

the borrowed caf>ital and deposits (597,963,87.) crowns). 

The amount of savings dej)osits and deposits in tnirrcnt accounts con- 
stitutes a very large sum with an av(‘rage of 9),, 612 crowns per bank and 
767 crowns [)cr member, whicli shows the enoimous influence of the Ralf, 
feisen Banks, in inciting the rural j>oj)ulation to economy ( i). 

1'he total amount of loans granted by the banks at the end of the 
year was 428,242,262, that is to say, 72,830 crowns per bank, and 590 
crowns per member. But the amount which espeiaally calls for attention 
is that of the loans granted during the year (179,720,432 crowns), in com- 
parison with the amount of loans repaicl (77,930,066 crowns), the former 
exceeding the latter by 101,790,366 crowns. Thetotal business done (outgoings 
and incomings) was 1,019,405,129 crowns; the working capital, 617,312,609 


( 1 ) See the Monogiaph, already cited, isl Bulletin, p. J2t;. 
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crowns, correspond to 6o V* of this sum. In comparison with such an 
amount, the working expenses, which appear as 2,128,137 crowns, or 381 
crowns per bank, are very small, as is also the total loss of 69,642 crowns 
compared with the total gain, 1,842,092 crowns. The average loss per bank 
is 12.48 crowns, and the average gain 313.28 crowns. 

This is better than the case of the Raiffeisen Banks in Germany, for 
which the working expenses at the same date amounted to 498.34 Marks 
per bank. 

The rate of interest is, in most cases, from 3 to 3 ^/4 % for deposits 
f(jr loans from 4 to 4 %. Rut there are great differences with regard to 

this in the dififerenl jjrovinces, or rather in banks of different nationality, 
tienerallv the (rerman and Italian Banks demand a kvwer rate of interest 
(3 3 'Vi , 4 for deposits and 4, 4 4 ^ for loans); that of the Bohemian 

hanks is higher (4 and 5 % respectively). 

In the Slovenian banks the rate for de[)osits is at least 4 14 %» 
oiten 5 %, and for loans 5 and 6, respectively. The banks with the highest 
rate of interest are the Servian l)anks of the Littoral (5-5 % for de]>osits 
and 6-7 for loans), the Roumanian banks of Hukowina (6 deposits 

and 7, often 814 sometimes 9 % for loans). In Galicia it is 4 ^2-5 % 
and 5 ^4-6 % respectively. 

'Fhe tlistribution of (he Raiffeisen Banks in 1907 in relation to the (loj)- 
ulalion in the different provinces is seen in the following table. 

Trovincr Inhabitanls 


Lower- Austria 
Upper-Austria 
Salzburg . . 

Styria . . . 

Carinthia . . 
Carniola . . 

Tyrol . . . 

Vorarlberg . 

Ivittoral . . 

Dalmatia . . 

Bohemia . . 

Moravia . . 

Silesia . . . 

Bukowina. . 
Galicia . . 


2,849 

3>405 

4,380 

4 > 35 ^ 

2,324 

3 , 4^0 

1,092 

1.746 

5442 

6,250 
3 ,b 35 
3,537 
3,510 
2,206 
1 0,45 r 


It follows that the provinces where the Raiffeisen Banks were the 
most numerous were the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Bukowina, and Lower Austria; 
those where they were fewest in proportion were Galicia, Dalmatia and 
fhe Littoral, 
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2 ) CENTRAL BANKS. 

At the end of 1907 the Central Banks or Provincial F'ederations 
working as Central Banks were 27 in number with 8,526 members, of 
which 5,830 were Raiffeisen Banks and 2,696 other agricultural associa- 
tions and co-operative societies. 

The statistics we are ejcamining do not give as detailed information 
lor the Central Banks as for the Railfeisen Banks. 

The amount of contributions paid up was i,28o,<)56 with an average 
of 47,410 crowns per Bank and 150.2 crowns per member: the amount 
of deposits was 175,361,031 crowns - 6,494,853 crowns per Bank-; that 
of the credits 80,517,833 crs. - 2,982,141 crs. per Bank. 

iiic deposits then exceed the credits by 95,843,198 crowns. The total 
Business done (outgoings and incomings) was 1,021,506,315 crowiib, each 
Bank, on an average, having tor its snaie 37,833,507 cis. 

On examining the data tor each Central bank, we find that in the 
Eastern Provinces (Bukowina and Galicia; the credits far exceed tne de- 
posits. In fact, at the end of 1907, 3 P'ederalions ot Bukowma had de- 
posits amounting to 1,205,682 crowns against ciedit amounts 6f 1,854,525 
crowns. The Ruthenian Provincial Credit Federation at Lemberg had, 
similarly, 1,498,780 crowns deposits against 1,764,031 crowns credits. 
On the other hand, the total amount ot deposits in the Central Banks 
shows, as we have seen, a very considerable excess over the credits. 
This shows that if there were any central clearing house, the hnances ot 
the agricultural co-operative societies, as a whole, would suffice for the 
necessities of agricultural credit, without any co-operative institution having 
to seek outside assistance in money. 

The Central Banks, the deposits of which are largely in excess, are 
chiefly: the Central Bank of Lower Austria (32,710,161 crowns deposits, 
9,390,055 crowns credits), the Central Bank ot baizburg (11,296,002 ciowiii, 
deposits and 1,280,538 crowns credits), tne Cential redeiauun 01 Ueiuiaa 
Bohemian Agricultural Co-operative bocieties (10,912,259 crowns depositia, 
8,067,390 crowns credits), the PTderation ot Czccii Bohemian Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies (17,558,968 crowms deposits, 3,813,640 crowns credits), 
the P'ederation of the German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Moravia 
and Silesia (10,783,331 crowns deposits, 3,813,640 crowns credits), and 
the P'ederation of the Raiffeisen Banks and Agricultural Co-operative So- 
cieties for the Italian Part of tlie Province of tne Tyrol (18,595,332 crowns 
deposits, 7,754,976 crowns credits). 

The Central Banks deficient in capital are the Federations of Bukowina 
and the Galician one already mentioned. 

9. 



Central Co-operative Societies - Situation at End of 1907. 


I. Affiliated in igoy to the General Federation of Austrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 
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No. of 

o members 

1 

Amount 
of cerdit' 

Total Bu.siness 

done (outgoines 

V 

B 

i 

NAME OF SOCIETY 

Headq laiters 

Year of founc 

Raiffeisen 

Banks 

Other CO -opera 
tive societies an 
associations 

uf 

contributions 

cn shares , 

cr= crs. 

f 19C7 

and iiKomings) 
in the 

course of 1907 

crs. 

1 

Central Co-operative Bank of Lo".er 
Austria, Ltd 

Vienni. 

1898] 534 

169 

00.770 32.750.l6l; 

9-590.055 

154,088,072 

2 

Central Co-operative Bank of Upper Aii- 
tria, Ltd 

Linz 

IQOOj 228 

14 

12.190 1 1.296.0^2 

1.280.538 

46,454,035 

3 

Central Co-operative Bank of Salzburg, 
Ldt 

ii-alzburg 

1003I 45 


2,050 1.340.087 

254,726 

8,626,237 

4 

Federation of Styrian Agricultural Co-op- 
erative Societies, Ltd 

Graz 

■ 

1900I 201 

59 

15,100 7,045407 

2.589,090 

1.790,920 

33,653,677 

5 

Federation o fthe Co-operative Societies 
“ Zadruzna sveza ”, Ltd. 

CilL 

' 

iqo6[ 80 

120 

1 i 

1 118,470 1.924,291 

15,010,914 

6 

Provincial Federation of the Carinthian 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Ltd. 

Klagenfurt 

1901 1 91 

8 

1 

288.429 

6,058.256 

7 

Federation of the Co-operative Societies 
“ Zadruzna sveza ”, Ltd 

Laibach 

1003 1 242 

191 

j 4,400 2,109.523 

, 197,740 9.183.036 

9.031.659 

52,657,673 

8 

Goritz Federation of Agricultural Co-op- 
erative Societies and Associations ‘‘ Go- 
riska Sveza Gospodarskih zadrug in 
dmstev ”, Ltd. 

Goi'tz ! 

19041 21 

11 

! 

2.880 273.565 

157,513 

1,774,644 

9 

Federation of the Friuli Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies - Federazione dei 
consorzi agricoli del Friuli, Ltd. . . . 

Gontz 

1 

! 

1905 1 27 

47 

19.033 1,189.884 

989.811 

2,762,420 

10 

Federation of Co-operative Societies of 
Economic Character of the Province of 
Istria - Federazione dei consorzi agn- 
coli e industriali della provincia d’l- 


j 

lootl if. 

2 

2,QQO 946,707 

532,676 

4.249»SSl 


12 

Central Pank for the German Tyrol 

1 


! M 

8,40c 

818,972 

828,169 

2,001,391 


Raiffeisen Banks, Ltd. 

1 







13 

Federation for the Vorarlberg Raiffeisen 

j UC k 

1 ^893j 262 

! 1 

IC 

69,60c 

15,597,638 

1,347,952 

32,926,006 


Bank and other Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societie.s .... 

1 

1 Laaterach 

i 1 

i 1805* 72 

I 

1 

14,800 

3,135,353 

540,887 

19,727,838 

Central Federation of the German Bohe- 








raian Agric, Co-operativeSocieties. Ltd. 

1 Kl. Wemberge 

'8"5; 5f2 

124 

52,800 

18,912,259 

8,067.390 

82,064,300 

15 

Central Federation of the Czech Bohe- 







mian co-operative societies " Ustredni 
jednota ceskych hospodarskych spolec 









enstev v kraldvskvi Ceskems ”, Ltd. 

’ ?r.^trre 

1896; 1. 143 

276 

85,92c 

17,558,968 



16 


9,956.705 

139,056,452 

Central Federation of the Agricultural 


! 






Co-operative Societies of Moravia and 









Silesia. Ltd. 

Btuee. 

1803. 261 

69 

17,200 

10,783.331 

3.813.640 

58,730,427 


Federation of the Silesian Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. Ltd 


,0 

24 


2,748.298 



18 



49,230 

1,125,345 

17,907,280 

Federation of the Bohemian Agricultural 








Co-operative Societies of the Duchy of 


j 







Sile'-ia “ lednoia ceskych hospoddr=kych 
spolencenst. ve vidovskySleszk. ”, Ltd. 


, 1 

47' 

27 

16,220 

499,210 

548,101 

6,298,602 

19 

Federation of the German Agricultural 
Co-operat. Societies inBukowina, Ltd. 

i 

CzeinovVii- i 

loo^' 


51.370 

776.917 





9 

1,786,963 

7,147,399 1 

20 

Federation of the Rutheman Agricultural 








Co-operative Societies in Bukowina ‘ ‘ Se- 
lanska ka'=a Ltd. 

CzercG-ivit., 

iQo;. 13- 

10 

88,430 

57.0C2 

2.570.465 

35,650,030 f 

zij 

! 

j 

Federation of the Roumanian Agnc’ul- 
tural Co-operative Societies in Buko- 
wina. s Cenirala Insiritilor economice 
lomaEe din Eukovina Ltd. 

Czertuviiiz I 

I 

1 • 

143 

7 

71,601 

371.703 

2497,097 

25,000,000 1 

1 

! 

Total. . . 

j 

• I4490 ; 

1. 188 

961,254 

134,279.134; 

59,388,131 

751,845,254 ' 
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^ 3, Co-operative Warehouses (Granaries). 


The total number of co-operative warehouses, according to the statist- 
ics under examination, at the end of 1907, were 69, distributed as follows: 
Lower Austria 21, St3o*ia 2, Carinthia 3, Bohemia 31, Moravia 10, Silesia i, 
Galicia i. The total number of members was 32,182, averaging 466 per 
warehouse. 

The capital possessed by them made up of the contributions on shares 
and the reserve fund, was 1,787,762 crowns, that is to say, 25,909 crowns 
per warehouse and 56 crowjis per member, against 8,861,862 crowns of 
capita] l)orrowed, or an average of 128,434 crowns per warehouse and 
275 crowns per member. 

The total amount of the 81,455 contributions paid u]) on shares is 
1,207,277 crowns; the average contribution being then 14.8 crowns. 

The capital properly so called was then only 16 V4 % ^f the working 
capital of 10,649,724 crowns. 

The capital invested in buildings and their furniture represents an 
amount (shown on the balance sheets) of 5,397,965 crowns, thus divided : 
4,106,630 crowns in buildings, 1,291,335 in furnishings. Each warehouse, 
then, on an average, had 78,231 crowns in buildings and furniture with fin 
average of 168 crowns per member. 

The amount of annual payments for extinction of debt for expenses 
of installation is 197,886 crowns or 2,868 crowns per warehouse. 

In the total business done by the co-operative warehouses we ma\ 
distinguish the goods business from the money business. 

The total material sold was 2,405,492 quintals (cereals, fodder, arti- 
ficial manure, etc.), with an average of 34,862 quintals per warehouse. 
They were in part supplied b)' the members (to be exact, 1,162,406 quin- 
tals, wfiiich gives 36.1 quintals per member), in part bought from non- 
members, to the amount of 10,430,089 quintals and 1,936 machines. 

The total business done in money (outgoings and incomings) was 
124,267,054 crowns, with an average of 1,803,972 crowns per w^arehouse ; 
from this we see that the working capital only represents 8.57 % of 
this sum. 

What is especially observable is the amount of losses (^111,799 crs.) 
compared with the profits (70,473 crowns). 

There is then an excess of 51, 326 crowns loss, that is to say, an 
average uncompensated loss of 744 crowns per warehouse. This shows the 
great practical difficulties presented by this form of co-operation. 
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§ 4. Co-operative Dairies* 

The co-operative dairies - not to be confounded with the collective 
dairies (i) ~ at the end of 1907, numbered 651 with 55,768 members 
(85 per dairy). The provinces in which the co-operative dairies are most 
numerous are Lower Austria ( t 2 o ) and Moravia (126). Jn the Alpine 
lands, notwithstanding that the dairy industry is highly developed there, 
co-perative dairies are few (^Upj>er Austria 8, Styria 8, Tyrol 12, Vorarl- 
berg i), but, on the contrary, there are a Lirge numl)er ol collective dairies. 

The number of members varies: in Lower Austria, in Styria (German 
Part), Carinthia, and (/erman Tyrol, it s(‘ldom ex('eeds 100; in Upper 
Austria, Carniola, Bohemia, Moiavia, (Lalicia, the members are more nu- 
merous. 

The total number of shares paid up is 166,393 with an average of 
255 per dairy and 3 per member. The value of a share is 10 crowns for 
the dairies affiliated to the Central Bank of Lower Austria ; it is generally 
50 crowns for those affiliated lo the Central Co-o])erativc‘ Bank of Upper 
Austria and it varies from 2 to ro ciown-. foi those .iffiliated to the Feder- 
ation " Zadru/ra sveza ’’ ol I.aibai'h Lastly, in (iali('ia, it^is in many 
cases 20 c'is, but often also fioin 30 to 60 crowns. 

The shaic^s of highest value are to l)e found among the dailies of 
l.ower Austria not .iliiliated to the Central Bank (100-500 crs). 

The value of a sliarc in the Centoil Viennese dairy is 2,(xx> crs. 

The quantity ol milk supplied was 220,752,252 litres, with an a\erage 
of 339,056 litres jjer daily and 3,958 litres ])er member. 

We must further remaik in refeience to this average that the Central 
Viennese Dairy alone uses 21,188,909 litres. 

The manufactured jiroducts are, butter for an amount of 5,119,561 kgs, 
and cheese for an amount of 4,465,480 kgs; it follows that the average 
for each dairy is 7,864 kgs of butter and 6,859 of cheese, that is to say, 
respectively 92 kgs of butter and 80 kgs of ('heese per member. 

It is interesting to note the distribution of the real and personal prop- 
erty (buildings and equipment). The total value ol the buildings with 
equipment was, at the end of 1907, 12,890,824 crowns or 9,239,585 crowns 
buildings and 3,651,239 ecpiipment. The total value givt s aii average (»f 
19,801 crowns per dairy and 231.15 crowns per membei. 

Comparing the amounts mentioned and the milk treated, we get 
17.12 litres for each crown of tiie capital. 

It would be a great advantage to nave data relative to the net profit 
and the losses, but they have not been given. 

(l) See Bulletin, n. i, page 130 
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Co-operative Dailies in 1907. 
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NAME OF DAIR\ 

Headquarters 

ft 

No 

of 

NtTmber 


of Produce manufactured 



B 

2!. 



1 

Members 

Shares 

millc <iapphcd 

Butter 

Cheese 

Buildings 

Equipment 








litres 

kilos 

kilos 

cro^»ns 

crowns 

I 

Affiliated to a hederahon Belonging in igoj to the Fcdeiatiun oftht Aushian Agricnltiii a ’ Co-operatm 

Societies . 

I 

Central Co-operative Bank of Low- 
er \ustria, Ltd 

\ ienn'> 

12'^ 

7 SOQ 

76,823 

) 

40.325 135 

171,486 


1,621,544 

492 399 

2 

Central Co-operatn<-e Bank of Ip- 
per Austria, Ltd 

Lmz 

12 

’ 474 

I 474 

8 800 2f)I 

) 

087 061 


190.582 

106,889 

3 

Federation of the Stynan \gnc\il- 
tURil Co-operative Societies, I td. 

Grat., 

8 

37S 

2 169 

5371053 

27.492 

76 025 

398,494 

75421 

4 

Federation ot Co operative Societies 
“ Zadruzna zveza ”, Ltd 

Cilli 

19 

2 821 

s 412 

5 304,675 

62.075 

15,225 

125,843 

75838 

5 

Provincial Federation of the Cann- 
thian Agncultural Co-operative 
Societies, Ltd 

Kiagenfurt 


116 

;co 

970,510 

2312 

880 

38,084 

22,739 

6 

Federation of Co-operative Societies 
” Zadruzna sveza ”, Ltd 

Laibach 

1 

'3| 

4,186 

5 119 

0.573 102 

136,258 

iS 022 

165,177 

U 8,564 

7 

Gontz Federation of Agncultural 
Co-operative Societies and Asso- 
ciations “ Gonska sveza Gospo- 
darskih zadrag in drustev ", 1 .td. 

Gontz 

1 

1 

3I 

1 

1 

291 

32 Q 

^01 534 

12,607 

86051 

38,006 

9,244 

o 

federation of the Fnuli Agncultu- 
ral Co-op, Societies - F ederazione 
dei consomagncolidel F null, Ltd 

Gontz 

I 

215 


272 760 

77 


21.200 

1475 

9 

Central Bank for the German Tyrol 
Raiffeisen Banks, Ltd 

Innsbruck 

7 

732 

I 600 

2 190 432 

5 438 

22951 

78 000 

20.677 

10 

Federation of the Vorarlberg Raif- 
feisen Banks and other Agricul- 
tural Co operative Societies, Ltd. 

Lauterach 


03I 

080 

2 207 503 

28 921 

34 C59 

65,641 

37 893 


Central Federation of the (lerman 
Bohemian Agncultural Co-opera 
tive Societ es, Ltd 

Kl. Wemberge 

iS 

4fSij 

n 816 

21 6''t' 204 

834475 

3’8 474 

662 341 

307,253 

12 

Central Federation of the Czech 
Bohemian Co-operative Societies 
“ Ustredni jednota ceskych ho- 
spodarskych spolec enstev v kra 
lovskvi Ceskem ”, Ltd 

1 

1 

1 

Prague j 

40' 

2 807 

ic 198 

1 

^ 153 794 

236,400 

340 174 

496 991 

453 139 

13 

Central Federation of the Agncul 
tural Co-operative Societ es of 
Moravia and Mlesia, 1 td 

i 

i 

Brunn 

22| 

1 

1 

2 58c 


14793 315 

437 811 

2fiQ CI7 

i 

i 

373,673 

• 

235960 

H 

fedeiation of the 5ile»ian ■Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies 1 td 

Bielit? 

12 

1 

1 

2 ooc 

2 ;:;i 0^8 

01 OsQ 

' ’ 108 

1 

57461 

30104 

15 

Fedeiation of the Bohemian Vgri 
cultural Co-operative Societies of 
the Duchv of Silesia ‘ Jednota 
ceskych hospodarskych spolen- 
censtev vevidovskiSles/kem 1 td 

1 

1 roppau 

1 

1 

1 

1 

114 

284 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

500 1 8^1 

16 946^ 

1758 

4 500 i 

0 134 

i6 

Federation of the German Agrn ul- 
tural Co-opentive ‘societies m ^ 
Bukowma 1 td * 

1 

( zernowilz 

- 

og 

1 

1 

1 

3QO 047 

14 670 

22 2,8 

i 

2oqi3| 

3 440* 


Total 

1 

^00 

0037 

12:5 rn4j 

120 S: 254 

2 765074 

1 

I IC 2 406^ 

4,358 45''| 

2 027.250^ 

l! 


*) Froir th s Tinrunt dedui tion 'hci Id be made of i^,9j4 •‘i litre* 'uop' ef" t tff I rv,er ^ isiria T'airv ether >.(. jper.‘t v? dairies \hich tbrougf 
the esigenc es of the statistical onku'atKns ha\e been reckoned tv. e 

**) Frcn this amount deduction sk il be mode of Kgsff ut'-r * cp e p ^ .^r re f ertra' rc-opernt t en for ‘^ale c*' Tal e Rv-tt-- 

for the ‘dine -eason as above 
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§ 5. Other Co-operative Societies, 

Ab to the other forms of Co-operation not included under the preced- 
ing heads, there remains very little to be said about them, for, in 1907, 
they were very little developed. In fart, altogether, they only amounted 
to 1,743, amongst which we must note 410 co-operative distributive so- 
cieties (225 in the Italian part of the Tyrol, 42 in Moravia, ii in Galicia) 
differing in character from the other co-operative societies, with regard to 
their economic function. 

Other kinds of co-operative societies existing in 1907 in fairly large num- 
bers were 469 co-operative credit societies not of Raiffeisen type (Vorschuss 
kassen), 279 cattle-breeding co-operative societies, 112 co operative societies 
for the collective use of machines, 92 co-operative societies for sale and 
purchase, 51 co-operative wine societies, 34 co-operative societies for the 
cultivation of flax, 21 co-operativ^e cattle insurance societies, 23 co-operativ^e 
societies lor diying ( hic'ory, 13 co-operative coi u mill societies, 12 co-oper 
ative societies for obtaining [)eat moss 
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2 . Agricultural Co-operation and the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 


Source : 

Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse {Austrian Agricultural Co-oper- 
ative Press) Nos 1 77-1 79 19 ii. 

We have already referred to the relations between the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank and Agricultural Co-operation, (i) 

The Board of Management of the General Federation of the Austrian 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, in its turn, dealt with the matter in a 
meeting held on the loth January last It decided to petition the Agrarian 
Deputies and the Government to intervene when the Bill dealing with 
the said Hank comes up for discussion, in order that agriculture and es- 
])edally the agricultural co-operative societies may he able to apply to the 
privileged Bank for credits in the same way as Commerce and Manufac- 
turing Industry already have the right to do. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on the 17th •January last, 
Herr Rauchinger and others presented some very important proposals in 
connection with this, and we shall here give them textually : 

“ Agricultural Co-operation in Austria has developed considerably. 
In Austria there are 9,000 agricultural co-operative societies in round 
members, 7,000 of them co-operative credit societies. In the majority of 
the agricultural federations there is a considerable excess of deposits over 
the loans requested, but there are also, in certain provinces, Federations 
that have not at their disposal the capital they need to satisfy the require- 
ments of their affiliated co-operative societies in respect to credit. Pre- 
cisely in those provinces, the possibility of cheap credit, such as is possible 
in the majority of the provinces, would be doubly beneficial. 

But in these cases, the Federations are generally compelled to have 
recourse for credit to banks and institutions of a speculative character, 
a credit which is too dear for agriculture. Their rate of interest gener- 
ally exceeds that of the State Bank by from i to 1 ^ % and even more. 

Credit from the Austro-Hungarian Bank has up to now been denied 
to the co-operative societies. Article 60 of the regulations of the Bank, 
indeed, authorizes it to discount bills of exchange which must be endorsed 
with three, or in any case at least two, signatures of persons of known 
solvency. 

(1) S«c bulletin, n. Ill, page ^9. 
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Yet |he bank refuses to discount our bills provided with the signatures 
of a Federation and an affiliated co-operative society, or with the signatures 
of a co operative society and one of its members. 

The Bank is not, to say the truth, obliged to indicate the reason for 
refusing to discount, but it is well known. In fact, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank proceeds on the idea that the signatures of a F'ederation and an 
affiliated co-operative society ought to be considered as a single signature. 
But in acting in this way the Bank is inconsistent from two points of view. 

We know, in fact, that the Bank is hostile to the agricultural co- 
operative sot'ielies and well divSpused to the manufacturing co-operative 
societies. 

It discounts l)ills signed by a inanufaclnrej' and a manufacturing co- 
operative society ; it is evident that in this case tlie situation is the same 
as that which it declarcvs irregular in the case of agricultural societies. 
Further, this position is regally less for the welfare of the State Bank. 

We do not wish to say tliat the signature of a manufocluier and that 
of a manufacturing ('o-op(*rative credit society are not a sufficient guarantee 
for such bills. But it (wv not be (knied that the financial basis of the 
agricultural co-operative societies and llu*ii members is more substantial 
than tluit of the manufacturing societies. 

For the credit granted the kirmc-r by his eo-operative credit society is 
nothing t'lse than a loan on mortgage, only not formally registered, a credit 
granted him in his position as land owner. 

We must add tliat by far the most, certainly 90,% of the agricul- 
tural co-operative credit societies are formed after the Raiffeisen system, 
that is to say, they are based upon the unlimited liability of the members, 
wdiilst the manufacturing co-operative societies are, in the same proportion, 
based upon the limited liability of their meniliers. What wt have just 
spoken of is the first inconsistency. 

Now, the Austro-Hungarian Bank discounts, as is well known, bills 
of exchange signed by the National Central Co-operative Credit Society 
(Landes-Zentralkreditgenossenschafl) and that of an affiliated co-operative 
society- It is true that the Central Co-operative Credit Society was created 
by a special law, Inil it is only a limited liability society (each affiliated 
co-operative society must subscribe at least one share of 200 crowns value, 
but the subscriber is liable for five times the amount subscribed) to which 
the State has granted a subvention to form its initial capital. This is 
the second inconsistency. 

The Federations of the Austrian co-operative societies have a right 
to claim from the Austro-Hungarian Bank the same treatment and the 
same confidence as the Hungarian co-operative societies. Considering the 
facts we liave now set forth, the undersigned Deputies present the fol- 
lowing proposal; v 
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The Government is invited to intervene so that the cr^idit of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank may be at the disposal of agriculture, and espe- 
cially of the agricultural co-operative societies, in the same way as at 
that of commerce and manufacturing industry ; and especially to amend 
article 6o of the regulations of the Austro-Hungarian Bank so that the 
Austrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies and their Federations may 
have their bills of exchange discounted by the Bank as has already been 
arranged for the Hungarian Societies and Federations. ” 


This question was also raised when the programme of the new Bien- 
erth ministry was under dis<nission, in the Chamber of Deputies, sitting 
on the 24th of January last; in the course of the discussion a resolution 
was presented asking the (iovernmcnt to take steps that the cheap credit 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank may be also made available for the average 
manufacturers and merchants; and especially to start intermediary organ- 
izations for the practical realisation of the idea. 

In the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on the matter of the 
flank, the Deputy Holy, in his turn, asked for measures in fiivour of the 
co-operative granaries. Tliese ought, said he, in discounting their warrants 
with the Austro-Hungarian Bank, to have the same advantages as have 
been conceded to the public granaries. 


RECENT EVENTS. 


Work of the Federations and Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies and Large Agricultural Associations. 

A). FEDERATIONS AND CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS 
OK THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

1. Three New Federations affiliated to the General Federation. — Recently 
three new P'ederations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies have become 
affiliated to the General P'ederation. They are the Ruihcnian Provincial 
Inspection Federation oj Ij^mber^, Galicia, the Federation of the German 
Cfilician Ap'icuHn) a! Co-operative Societies of Lemberg, and the Federation 
of German South Tytol Co-operative Wine Societies, of Botzen. The Cien- 
eral Federation now has 31 affiliated Agricultural corporations. 

(Suninuirised from the Oesterreichisihe landwhtsihaftlithc Genosscnu-hiiftsh 
* pritsse. no. 179, 19 ii). 

*** 

2. Central Cattle-selling Establishment of the General Federation (1). — The 
work of the Central Cattle-selling Establishment of the General Federa- 
tion in 1909 gave results superior to those of the j)receding years. Th(‘ 
number of head of Cattle sold in 1910 was 22,740 for an amount of 
3,960,908 crs. The* Cattle were forwarded from the different provinces as 
shown in the following table. 



( Ixen 

Bulk 

Cows 

r alves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Total 

Number 

Lower- Austria . . 

1.350 

38 

433 

160 


291 

2,272 

Upper Austria 

137 

426 

1 6b 

19 

14 


762 

Styria 

37 

13 

9 




59 

Vorarlberg 


5 

I 




6 

Carinthia 

6 


7 




13 

Bohemia 

27 

I 

9 




37 

Moravia 

194 

5 

5 




204 

Galicia 

1,529 

33 

56 



15.665 

17,593 

Buko will a 

1 08 

4 

5 



1.677 

L794 

Total, . 

3.388 

525 

691 

179 

324 

17.633 

22,740 


(i) See Bwlletb no. p. 144, 
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The figures for the precegjing years are as follows: in 1907 |ist work- 
ing year, from 21st October to 31st December), number of head sold: 61 H 
for an amount of 182,729 crs; in 1908, 15,507 for 2,998,270 crowns; in 
1909, 14,595 head for 2,347,043 crs. There is then in 1910 an increase 
in comparison with 1909, of 8,785 head of cattle sold for 1,613,865 crowns. 

In the month of January of the ])resent year the sales amounted to 
1,132,455 crs. This is the highest sum yet rea('hed in a month. 

(Sinniiuiri^^ed froii) the Oerter rch hi sche lufuiwif tu haftlit hr ijCfios'-rnsihufti^- 
pi£isc^ nos. 178 and lyq, 1911) 

3. Qoritz Federation of A^icultural Co-operative Societies and Associations. — 

According to the report of the Goritz Federation of Agricultural Co-(){)er- 
ati\e Societies and Associations {Goriska zvez'a p;ospoda) skih zaclrug in- 
drusfi'v), at th(‘ end of 1909 this associati(m had 70 affiliated co-operative so- 
cieties, of which 46 were co-op(u*ati\ e ^^redit societies, 7 co-ojxTative dairies 
aud‘8 <'o-oj)erative societies for sale and {)urchabe. d'lie \ alueof the shares was 
^,360 crowns, the li<ihility corn*spondiug to 50 time's the shares amounted 
to 2 18, OCX) ('rowns. I'he amount of de[)osils in c'lirnuit account was at the' 
same date 1,138,728 c'rs., that of the c'redits grantc'd 5(>3»538. The amr)unl 
of deposits then is more than double' that of the credits gnTnU'd and coi- 
responds to an <iverage of 16,267 (Towns per co-o])erative society. The 
total business done (outgoings and incomings) was 5,26c),()37. 

The work of the lo'denition sj)ecially tends to encourage the c'onsti- 
tution of small projxTty in place ol the metai) ic. For this pur[)ose th(' 
Federation bins land j)roperty and distributes it among the nuHayers. It 
also labours energc 4 icall\ for the spread ot the co-of)erative idea by means 
of c:ourses otinstruction and lectures. 

(Suinniaii‘^od troiuttu' CV'A /;</,///'< //< land^on t^thiifUuhr ( 
iimnb('r 17S, Kjll) 


4. Ceotral Bank of the Carinthlan Agricultural Co-operative Societies. — The Sit- 
uation of the Central Bank of th(‘ Carinthian Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies, of which our readers know the sad vicissitudes, has lately im- 
proved a little. In fact, a guarantee fund is being spoken of to l)e consti- 
1 tiled f(/r the purpose of saving the Raiffeisen Ranks that were affiliated 
to this Central Bank. Already an amount of Ivrilf a million crowns has 
been collected, to be distributed to the clhferent banks in proportion to 
their claims. But very large sums are still requinal to pre\'ent the Raif 
feisen Banks and their members from losing. 

^(vSummari'^ed from thf Oesta t eUhi'^thc iaf.’Ju'it LiLiJidr^ic 

number 176, 1910). 
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r>) I .ak(;k ac;rr’Ulturai / associations. 

1. inquiry into the Bohemian Co-operative Granaries. — An Inquiry into the 
Bohemian Co-operative Granaries was organized by the German Division 

of the Bohemian Provincial Agricultural Board, in order better to regu- 
late the administrative w(n'k of the granaries. In the meeting held on the 
10^^^ of last January all matters connected with the object of the enquiry 
were thoroughly gone into, and more especially : the co-operative grain 
trade, the mrKlcs oi installation and work of the co-operative granaries, 
the amount of the shares, the relations of the population, both agricul- 
tural and non -agricultural, with the granaries, the [mrchase of grain for 
their own account, the purchase of agricultural materials, the credit to be 
granted to members, the recovery of advances by means of bills of exchange, 
co-operative instruction, the relations between the granaries and the Raif- 
feisen Banks, the institution of a central establishment for collective sale, 
the institution ol an h>r rtdiablc information as to the grain trade 

throughout the u orld, the grain trade and the agricultural [)roduce exchanges, 
supply to the army, the institution of a grain bank and many other matters. 

At the close ol the meeting a Committee of 5 members was elected, 
of which also representatives of thc‘ (Tovernment and of the Provincial 
Executive form part 

(Simmuiriscd from tlie Oestert euhische landiyti} t\< haf tlkhc Gcnossfnsi haftsprtsif 
number 178, 1911). 


2. Action of the Cracow i. R. Society of Agriculture with respect to the Sale of 

Cattle. — Co-op(Tative Organization for the Sale of Cattle is making great 
progress in Galicia, especially through the action of the Cracow I. R. So- 
ciety of Agriculture. 

It is well known that this j^rovince produces very large quantities of 
hutcher’s beasts for sale on the large markets of Austria. Until lately, the 
middlejnen made large profits in this branch of trade to the great det- 
riment of the producers and consumers. 

But the Cracow I. R. Agricultural Society intervened two or three 
years ago, instituting co-operative cattle selling establishments. The result 
was that the cattle breeders succeeded in realising higher selling prices, 
which the middlemen also had to agree to. 

Lately, the Lemberg I. R. Society of Agriculture (S^lskyc Hospodar) has 
also set to work organizing co-operative societies for the sale of cattle 
with the purpose of supplying the great cities, and, above all, Vienna, di- 
rectly with pigs and cattle for slaughter. 
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To give the Ruthenian Fargiers of Eastern Galicia and especially those 
already affiliated to agricultural co-operative societies, such as Raiffeisen 
Banks, co-operative dairies, etc., practical demonstration of the advantage 
and practical ends of the form of co-operation in question, the Lemberg 
I. R. Agricultural Society, together with the Dairy Federation of Stryi, or- 
ganized a course of instruction on the matter, which was attended by 36 
farmers belonging to 22 different districts and which had a very great 
success. 

(Summarised from tlie Oe\te) ) ei(hh< he lamiivi) t:ichdftlu he UL?uy\i,en\chaftsp} 
number 176, 1910). 


2. — Miscellaneous information. 

I. _ A(iRl('UI/nrRM. OUOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

I. Results obtained by a Co-operative Society for Utilisation of Fruit. — The 

results that may be obtained from co-oj>eralion, even when the conditions 
under vvhic li it develops are not very favourable, are sJjown Ly the success 
I hat a soiiefy for 7/////N7;/g /;//// has attained in Moiavia. In the 

district called Kuhlandcdieii, in that province, a great cpiantily ol apples is 
produced, of a kind not very suitable for consumption. 

These not being easy to sell, the idea was started of utilising them 
for making cider. But first a great difficulty had to be got over: the po}> 
ulation was not used to that kind of drink : the tirsi thing to be done 
then was to surround the new industry with conditions favourable to its 
existence. 

The co-operative society for utilisation of fruit, founded in 1901, by the 
Kuhland pomological Association, acting on the principle that the producers 
should be at the same time consumers, in 1902, instituted stations for apple- 
pressing in 4 communes, the establishment of each station costing them 
800 crowns. 

The members may get their apples pressed at 2 crowns per hectolitre 
of juice, which they then take away to their cellars and after fermentation 
use as drink instead of beer or spirits. The average yield of a quintal ol 
apples is from 60 to 70 %, whilst the same quantity of apples sold would 
hardly bring in 10 crowns, even in the case of good quality apples. 

At the end of 1902, this co-operative society had 135 members with 
159 shares of 10 crowns each and produced altogether in the above men- 
tioned stations 264 hectolitres ofapple juice. Between 1904 and 1910 other four 
pressing stations were founded, whilst one of the earlier ones ceased working. 
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Thef otal production from the founda|ion and up to 1909 was 2,498 
liectolitres, with an annual average of 55.5 hectolitres. 

Seeing that fruit is bein^ utilised which it would liave been almost 
impossible to sell, the pecuniary result for the members is very consider- 
able, since the quantity produced up to now, calculating the price of cider 
at from 10 to 30 centimes the litre, amounts to between 25,000 and 75,000 
crowns. The cider is of excellent quality. 

To deriv(‘ greater profit from plums, which, in some years, are very 
abundant, in 190^, the co-operative society constructed a building with an 
oven, a cellar .iiul a press, the ( ost of which amounted to 8,033 crowns. 

But the dessication ol plums did not give very satisfactory results from 
a pecuniaiy point of vie\\ . Then, in 1908, a Sliwowitz distillery was founded 
in which the members, after they have soaked their plums at home, get 
them distilled. The liquor obtained is scild by the members themselves. 

In 1908, 7() hei'tolitres of soaked plums were distilled, in 1909, 321 
]ie( lolitrcs. We must remark that distilling on one’s own account is not 
subject to the ( /overninent tax of 1.50 crowns per hectolitre of material dis- 
tilled, Yet the co-operative soc'iety exacts the ])ayment from its members 
that they may not be templed to employ the sliwowitz for their personal 
uses. The sums thus collected are j)aid into the reserve fund. 

During die past eight years the total quantity of fruit treated in any 
way was 5,(X)o quintals. 

The interest taken ])y the farmers in this co-operative society is con- 
tinually increasing, whicli is shown ])y the numlxT ol members which in 
1909 was more than twic'e that of 1902 (298 with 334 shares, distributed 
over 34 communes). 

(Sumn)arise(l fiom the IFienet hindwirtuhaftlicJu Zeifimg, uo. 12, 


2. Co-operative Society for Sale of Cattle and of Meat. — A new co-oper- 
ative society foi sale of cattle and of meat (Vieh\erwcrtungs imd Schlach- 
tereigenosserischaft) has been founded at Malirisch-Ostrau, at the suggest- 
ion of the German Division of the Moravian Provincial Agricultural 
Board. Its object is to sell its members’ cattle and meat. 300 farmers 
attended tlie meeting for the constitution of this sficiety, on the 27th No- 
vember, TQio, and they evinced the greatest interest in the undertaking. 
In fact, after the reading of the report, they unanimously approved the 
constitution of the society and each of them immediately paid his sub- 
scription of 20 crowns. 

(Siiinmaribed from the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafi<>- 
presse^ no. 176, 1910). 
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3. Ceatral Cattle-seltiiis; Establlshmeiit at Czernowitz. — A central cattle 
selling establishment is being formed at Czernowitz (Bukowina). On the 
proposal of the Provincial Agricultural Council an Enquiry was instituted. 
Representatives of the Provincial Junta, of the Federations of co-operative 
societies and of large proprietors and farmers, as also the manager of the 
Vienna Central Establishment took part in it. It was proposed to found 
a limited liability company to organize a uniform action with reference to 
the sale of cattle, with the co-operation of the Federations of the co-oper- 
ative societies and of the co-operative cattle sale societies, and to serve 
as an intermediary for this sale. After a long discussion a committee 
was elected and instructed to take “steps for the foundation of the said 
society* 

(Summarised fjom the Oestfj reirhisJu' lanJwhii^ihaftliihc Genu^sensthafts ^ 
pressty uo. ryq, 1911). 


U. - NON-AGRICUL i UKAi. CO-OPEKATiVK SO(qKTlj:s. 

Austrian Non-Agriculturai Co-operative Societies in 1909. — We take the 
following information from the report presented to tht' CongJ'ess of non- 
agricultural co-operative societies by the President of the (leneral Fedei'- 
atioii of the Austrian German Non-Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
Herr C. Wrahetz. The co-operative societies of which the financial po- 
sition is known are 406 in number. At the end of 1909, they had 178,000 
members, and in the same year they allowed credits amounting to 4,986 
million crowns, of which at the end of the financial year nearly 380 mil- 
lions were still to be collected. Yet an amount of 98.7 millions was still 
disposable. Thecapital proper of the so'^ieties amounted to 61. 2 million crowns, 
capital borrowed or held in deposit to 422.4 millions. The net profit ob- 
tained for the year 1909 was 3,664,000 crowns. 

The co-operative distributive societies affiliated to the Federation 
numbered 187; the financial results of 180 of them, with 121,730 members, 
are known. The total business done by them (outgoings and incomings) 
was 49.3 million crs; their profits were 2,600,000 crowns. The working 
capital was made up of 5.2 millions of the societies’ own capital and 6.7 
oi outside capital. 

The co-operative societies lor production were 63. The 55 which 
sent in their returns had 9,573 members, their own capital was ir.8 mil- 
lion crowns* and the capital belonging to outsiders was 84 millions. Their 
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total busiWss had been (outgoings and ipcomings) 42,000,000 crowna, 
with a net profit of 1,021,000 crowns. 

The other classes of co-operative society (co-operative building soci- 
eties, ware-houses, dairies ecc.) of which the financial position is known 
are 51 in number. 

They have about 5,000 members: their total business (outgoings and 
incomings) amoimted to ii millions, the net profit to i,x million crowns. 

Their j>ersonal capital was 15,5 millions and that belonging to out- 
siders 14 millions of crowns. 

(SuiTiniarised from the Oc^teii eichUihe landwirischaflhchi Oenossenschafh^ 
presu, no. 177, 19I1) 
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i. - ( rRRLN'r OLIKbTIORS 


Decentralisation in the Agricultural ('o-operative Movement. 


Sources (unofficial): ^ 

ALuual l<e])orts of ti e .Agiiouliural ( ligaiii^aUuu Soticl)-, ilic J3v:(>liivh Agi u uhui < 'ij^au- 
isuliuii SocitMy, uiicl liie iiish AgucLilUiial UigaiH^alioii StH'cl). 

1 lie “ hisli Homestead”, Deceuibci lotli , 1910, and jarnRuy 2Mh., 1911. 
“Cooperation Jii AgiicuUute Oclobci and Heceniliei, 1910, and i'chiaaiy, 1911. 


In the Second Number of the “ Bulletin of Economic and Social In- 
telligence ‘^h) we gave an account of the formation of the North 

Eastern Counties Agricultural Organisation Committee, the objt et ol whicli 
is to assist the Agricultural Organisation .Societ}^ m ifie jaomolion of 
agricultural co-operation in the North liiast of England. 'J'he esiahiishineut 
of this Committee was one ol the lirsL steps in .1 process ol deceiitnd 
isation which is taking place in the Agricultiinil Co-operat!\e Moecnient 
in England and Wales, and it has been followed by tln^ formation oi a 
North Wales Section of the AgriciiJtmal Orgamsatiuii Society and of a 
Southern Section, the latter embnicing the ('ounties of Hampshire, Dorset 
and Wiltshire within its scope. 

The objects of the North Wales Section of the Agricultural (Jrgan- 
isation Society are tlie same as those of the North Eastern Counties Agri- 
cultural Organisation Committee, but being a brancii of the Society and 
not merely a Committee, its constitution is different. It is to consist 
of {a) members by right ol affiliation and subscription and {/>) honorary 
members. 
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Thl^ members of the former class wijj be - 

(1) Co-operative societies affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation 
vSociety which have their registered offices in the area covered by the 
Section, such societies being admitted to membership without any further 
charge than the fee paid to the Agiicultural Organisation Society; 

(2) Individual rneml)ers of the Agricultural Organisation Society who 
reside in North Wales, ur who may be admitted (at their own request) 
by the Executive Committee of the Section, as having a special interest 
in any of the counties embraced in the area of the section. Such members 
will be admitted without any charge other than that incurred in becoming 
members of the Agricultural Organisation Society; 

(3) The Sectional Board of the Co-operative Union (i) operating in 
North Wales. 

The honorary members will be County Councils, agricultural colleges, 
and railway companies in North Wales, and such other associations or 
organisations as the Executive Committee of the Section may from time 
to time approve. 

The management of the vSection will be in the hands of a President 
and ol an Executive Committee, 'riie Committee will consist of 35 members, 


appointed as follows 

Nominated by the Agricultural Oigamsation Society. ... 3 

Nominated l)y the Sectional Board of the Co-operative Union. 2 

Nominated by the University College of North Wales ... 2 

Nominated by the London and North Western Railway (\mi 

pany r 

Nominated by the Great Western Railway Company. ... i 

Nominated by the Cainbri.in Railways t 

Nominated by the “ Reliecca ” Steamship Company .... 1 

Nominated bv the C'oimU (^^lln( ils of the six counties in North 

Wales (one for ea( h count} ) 6 

Nominated by th^‘ ( o-operative societies affiliated I0 the Agii- 
cultural Organisation Society and having their registered offices in 

North Wales (two for each county) 12 

Elected by the members of the Section 6 


35 

No definite action on epiestions of eo-perative policy will be taken 
by the Committee of the Section without the approval of the Committee 

(i) l he Co-opeiative I niou, iht sueiety liy vvtui'h the opeiatoe dibtiibutive 

societies ait* piomoted and advised, is completely organised into Sections, each with us 
Sectional Board of liiiectoi^. "1 he Onion subscribes annually to the fluids of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. 
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of the Agricultural Organisation Society. The appointment of ^Secretary 
and other officers will also be subject to the approval ot the tominittee 
of the Agricultural Organisation wSociety and any organisers working under 
the direction of the Section will be officers of the Agricultural (Jrganisatioii 
Society. 

It is hoped that the decentralisation of the work of promoting agri- 
cultural co-operation will enable the Agricultural Organisation Society 
not only to carry on more effective propagandist work, but to keep more 
closely in touch with its affiliated societies. 

There is another important reason for decentralisation in the fact that 
the Agricultural Organisation Society is still largely dependent upon vol- 
untary subscrij)tions from persons interested in the betterment of British 
agriculture. The principal contributors to its work are landowners and 
there are many landowners who would willingly subscribe for work in 
the districts in which they are specially interested, but would not subscribe 
for work of wider scope. In like manner, there are many who will give 
their services in localised woik but will take no part in a national 
movement. 

Yet another reason put forward for decentralisation is connected uitli 
the possibility that money may be provided from the Development Fund 
for the prtunotion of agricultural co-operation ( i). It is .irguecf that sections 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society will form the best medium through 
which to administer any such grants ol money. This \ iew was expressed 
in a Memorandum presented by Colonel Pilkinglon to the meeting at which 
the Morth Wales Section was formally constituted. 

“ It seems desirable, ” he wrote, “ that any financial aid and direction 
given by the State, or by local representative bodies, to the work of agri- 
cultural organisation should be administered through voluntary organisa- 
tions not trading for profit. 

“ Tlie voluntary non-trading body, such as the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society or its Sections, is the agriculturists’ own organ isaliun. Its 
organisers are the agriculturists’ own employees whom the agriculturists 
pay voluntarily. The fanner’s attitude towards these organisers is, therefore, 
quite different from what it would be if the organisers were public olticials. 
The farmer only expects his own organiser to help him to do his own 
business. This fosters the spirit of self-help. The farmer would look to 
a public official as a medium for getting help (^if possible, monetaiy help) 
from an outside sonnv, Tliis would <‘nci>uragt‘ the spirit ol dep(‘mianct\ 


(I) 'rim Agiicultiual ( ligaiilsatiun Society already leceives a '.null graul fiuui the 
Boaid of Agricultme undei the Small Holdings and Allotments Acl in aid ot iN work in 
the promotion of cu-operation in conneclioii witfi the cultivation u. small iioldmgs ainl 
allotments), 
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work of agricultural organisaUon raises controversial points. 
A jmj1)1ic official would be necessarily much hampered in dealing with such 
points and their evasion would be fatal to his efficiency. 

“ Wliilc it is most desirable lhat County Councils and other local 
representative bodies should ]>c closely associated with the work of agricul- 
tural oiganisation (i'), to eiUiust the adniinistratiou connected with the 
work entirely to siuli b<»dies, or without the intervention of a voluntary 
body entirely devoted to agricultural interests, would be open to objection 
for two leasons: 

“ {a) d'he <'ounty is not in respect a convenient area for the 

]>urposes oi tiie uoik. Lveri the smallest (‘O operative associations may 
olten opcaate in two or more counties, and, as organisation extends, feder- 
ations of associations for jiarticnlar purposes must i>ften cover several 
counties, and in some cases the v\ hole couiiliy. Administration through 
county councils alone vvijukl, iheu'fore, tend to t'ramj) development into 
wrong grooves. 

“ (b) In many counties the agricultural ('ommunity is only a section, 
sometimes a comparatively insignificant and generally a rather inarticulate 
section. Its interests, are, tli(*refore, not safe if dealt with directly by 
representativt's of tlu* vvliole community, unless dealt with through an 
intermcHliary representative of the agricultural interest. 

“ To meet these circumstaucc‘s it would seem that the best arrangement 
would be: 

“ (I ) That the general direction of the work of organisation should, 
be in the hands of the Agricultural Organisation Society, and should be 
carried out by its organisers; 

'‘(2) That Local Sections of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
covering such areas as may be found most convenienc, should locally 
supervise organisation ; 

“ (3) That County Councils, educational bodies dealing with agricult- 
ure, carrying organisations such as railways and ship-owning bodies, etc., 
should be represented on the Executives of the Sections of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society. 

The devolution of the propagandist work of the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society has been hastened by the promotion of District Trading 
Federations (2). It is felt that a Trading Federation and a Section of the 

(1) County ConneiK were empowered by the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 

1907, to piomotc' co-0])eraliori in connection with the cultivation of small holdings and 
ullotmeuts. It is also possible foi County Councils to apply for grants out of the Devel- 
opment Fund for the pui-pose of promoting agricultural co-operation generally. See 
BuUetiu No. i, page 254 and Bulletin No. 2, page 97, , 

(2) See Bulletin No, i, page 255, 
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Agricultural Organisation Society operating in the same district ivvoukl be 
mutually helpful and that their existence, side by side, would iJnd to the 
more rapid development of agricultural co-operation in the district. The 
counties assigned to the Southern Section of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society are counties for which a trading federation has already been formed. 

In Scotland and Ireland somewhat .similar tendencies to devolution 
have manifested themselves. The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society 
has a Highland Branch to deal with the problems of organisation presented 
by the special conditions of agriculture in the Highlands, and a Committee 
has also been formed for the Orkney Islands. 

Attached to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society there is an 
Auxiliaiy Committee for Ulster, and there have long been Distric't Con- 
ference Committees, the functions of whu'h (as the name implies) are to 
organise conferences of representatives of ('o-operative societies in different 
districts. A demand has lately ari.sen for a more general sysban of de- 
centralisation, whi('h found expiession in th<‘ following resolution pas.sed 
at a I)istri('t Conference of Co-operative Soeieiies held at Newcastle West 
(Co. Limerick) on Novembea- 25th., 1910; “That v\e re( ommend to the 
careful consideration of the forthcoming annual g^eneral meeting of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society the appointing of local agents 
throughout the country for the propagation of co-operative princi])lcs and 
th(‘ maintenance of<'loser n'lations laTween tlu' 1o(m1 agtarts and the central 
organisation, and w(! think it might l)e ainingcMi for the secretaries of 
district conferences to art in this capacity. We liirthta* feel tlie necessity for 
the re-organisation of tlu' nation.il co-opei alive machima'y on lines that 
would jirovide for the setting up of eilecti\e (ounty or district and pro- 
vincial organisations which we believe would result in consolidating the 
movement and in ensuring a larger measure of support for the central 
organisation and a more rej)rescnlative ce itral Committee of Management. 

Commenting upon this, the ///.s/z I lofncstcad^ tlic organ of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, said the ide«i seem('d t(' be an admirable 
one. The Co-operative* Movement in Ireland had now rea('hed the stage* 
at which the local unions should be* conli oiling the central organisation 
and supplying it with ieleas. With effVa tive loe al org.inisation of socu tits 
the movement would pre)gress much more rapielly, because schemes or- 
iginating in the country would in the majority of cases be* se'hemes for 
which the farmers were ripe and the ne‘ce\ssity for which had be‘en forced 
on them by their own observations and the exigencies of their business. 
The danger of a central union trying to devise schemes was that until 
farmers were stirred by some necessity of tlieir owm they would not move 
hand or foot to realise the most enticing schemes that might be put before 
them. What the societies put forward themselves the}' would be willing 
to carry out themselves, 
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Th(' Homestead further expresserd the view that the Irish 

Agricultural ( )rganisation Society had not tried enough to get volunteer 
workers. There were now a great number ol farmers, committee men, 
presidents of societies, managers and secretaries, who would volunteer to 
do organising work in their neighbourhood, if called upon. The Society 
could secure an army of enthusiastic and capable propagandists if it took 
the proper steps and lei these men kmnv that their aid would be web 
(’oTued. l.ocal unions, on the lines suggested al Nenvcastle West, could 
do an immense amount in kindling local enthusiasm and interest in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

The wish expressed by the Irish I fame stead that the farmers them- 
s('lves should take a more prominent part in the Agricultural Co-operative 
Movement is one which has been felt by many persons actively interested 
ill the Movement. In England and Scotland, even more than in Ireland, 
agricultural co-operation is promoted by philanthro])ists desirous of im- 
proving the condition of the farmers, rather than by the farmers themselves. 
It is m)t unlikely that, if the movement were decentralised, it would be- 
('ome, to a greater extent, a spontaneous farmers’ movement. The In- 
dustrial Co-operative Movement in the United Kingdom is financed, pro 
motc'd and controlled entirely by working-men, and it is (he desire of 
man\' «((hocatcs of co-oj)eration that ihe Agri('ultur.i] Co-o])crative Move- 
ment should evcntu<dly be entirely in the hands of the farmers who be- 
nefit by it. 



n. RECENT NEWS. 


1 . Legislation and State Intervention in the Matter 
of Agricultural Organisations. 

I . West Riding County Council and Co operation. The first County Council 
to ci[>ply for a grant from the Development Fund (i) for the promotion 
of agricultural ro-f)peration is the (>)unty Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. In response to the Development Commissioners 

resolved ‘ “ Hiat with a view t(* aiding and developing agricultural and 
rural industries i iu tlie West Riding) by mean-, of organisation and co- 
i)]X‘ration and otherwise, applh'ation be made to the Treasury for a grant 
from the Development Fund ol the sum ol £750 to (over the salary 
of an organiscM' and assistant, togethei with travelling and all incidental 
C'xp(u\ses. for a jK^iod of one vear, such grant to he rtuiewed from time 
to time it the need should continue, 

Die Small Holdings and Allotments Committee ol the West Rid- 
ing County Council had previonslv presentcuj the following report to the 
fhMuu'il : ‘‘ The (''ommittee are satisfied tliat more economical results could 
be obtained, mote especially in the minor rural industries, by extending 
the sphen^* of co-operation, and they arc of opinion that the best means 
of bringing this about would be by the engagement of a competent man, 
particularly aided by an assistant, with a view to establishing trading and 
('o-operative societies or associations at <i number of local centres in the 
West Riding, and in carrying on other branches of work on lines such 
as those indicated above. The Committee consider that there is great 
need for the establishment of credit bank with local branches in a 
number of towns and villages, and this is one branch of the work which 
might very well be organised. They would not propose that a permanent 
official should be appointed by the C<')untv Council, but that arrangements 
should he made with the Agricultural Organi'^ation S(jciety or otherwise 
for obtaining the services of an experienced man for so long as may be 
requiwSite, who should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the local 
conditions and existing organisations and report to the Committee. 

(Summarised from Co-operation in Agriculture, January, 1911). 

(l) Sec Bulletin No. 2, page 97, 
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2. Lectures on Co operation to Small Holders in Cambridgeshire. — The 

Cambridgeshire Coimtiy Council, acting under the powers of promoting 
eo-operation .imoiigst small holders conferred upon County Councils by 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, has arranged with the Agricultural 
Organisition Society ioi the delivery by an organiser of that Society of 
lectures on co-operation to the small holders in Cambridgeshin^. Four lec- 
tures will be delivered at each of several dififereut centres, under the 
following titles; 

(1) “ Co-o])eratiV(‘ Mai la^ts and M.iiketing 

(2) “ Co-operition in Agiiculture 

(3) “ Sale 01 Produce"’; 

(4) ‘‘ Agricultural (\edii Societies”. 

(Siimmnnscd fiom Co-opK ) idion in Ai>> icultii) c , Fe])riiary, 1911^ 


2. Work of the Federations and Central Institutions 
of the Co operative societies and the Large Agricultural societies. 

i. The Central Chamber of Agriculture: Its work in 1910. ~ Owing (u polit- 

ical conditions the v\<u'k oi th (antral Chamber ol i\gri(ulture m 1910 
showed very little lesuU in tiu loiin ol ikwv legislation, but there was no 
lessening of the actnity ol flic Chainb<*r, Si)ecial eilorts wn-e made to 
induce members and associated C'iiaiubers of agncuiluK' to subscribe to 
the Royal Agricultuial lleneMjlenl Iii.,litulion (i), only £77 8s, was le- 
ceived and handed ovei tlie Institution, but a number of members and 
Chambers sent tiicir conlribulions diiect, among them being the Canter- 
bury Farmers' Club, wliu h colleeU'd £22S. Amongst the subjects discussed 
by the Chamber oi 1 »\ its various fonuiultees during the year were the 
lol lowing ' 

1. The cost (M the maintenance of roads in relatiim to local taxation ; 

2. Old age p('nsions and pooi law relief in relation to local taxation; 

3. The powers oi the London County Council in regard to milk 
supply; 


(i) The Royal Ag;riciiltur^l Benevolent Institution was founded in i860 to provide 
pensions for bona fide farmers, their wives, widows, and unmarried orphan daughters who 
are not less than 65 years of age 50 in certain cases) and whose incomes do not 
exceed £20 (or £30301111). The annual receipts of the Institution arc about £25,000 
and over 1,100 pensioners are maintained. 
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4. The transit of milk, with vSpecial reference to condition^ attachin)^ 
to owner’s risk rates ; 

5. The suppression of swine fever, anthrax and epizootic abortion. 
(The Chamber urged the Board of Agriculture to carry out a scientific 
inve.stigation into the nature of swine fever and to put a new Anthrax Order 
into force. In both cases the desired steps were taken by the Board); 

6. Railway amalgamations and working agreements between railway 
companies; 

7. The adulteration of fertilisers and feeding stuffs; 

8. The prevention of plant diseases and the destruction of insect 

pests ; 

9. Tlu‘ administration of the Poor Law; 

10. The promotion of Bills dealing with water supply; 

11. The administration ot the Development Fund: 

12. Compensation to occupiers from whom land had been com- 
pulsorily taken under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 

tSuinniansed from the Agricultural 6 January 2nd., 9th., and i6th., 1911). 


2. Bstablishmeni of a British Poultry Federation. A meeting of dele- 
gates from local societies affiliated to the National Poultry Organization 
Society was held in London on November 15th., igio. The principal 
object of the conference was to consider a proposal to establish a trading 
federation for the sale of eggs and poultry. 

The Organising Secretary explained that the first iniention of the Na- 
tional Poultry Organisation Society had been to organise the producers in 
the rural districts, to find out the better-class traders and, by bringing these 
two classes together, to eliminate the intermediary profits and leave the 
trader to transact the business with the local societies. That, however, 
had speedily broken down. Traders h.id refused to undertake coi respond- 
ence^ with a number of depots, and, under such ('onditions, there would 
have been no one to ensure that both depots and traders should he [)ro- 
tccted against unfair treatment. Further, in 01 dei to compete with traders 
in English and foreign eggs it had been necessary that retailers should be 
steadily called upon and their confidence gained, as otherwise more busi- 
ness-like merchants would have secured the trade. Tht‘ National Poultry 
Organisation Society had thus been compelled to deal with the question 
as an integral part of the work it had undertaken and in 1902 this had 
been accomplished by the appointment of a Marketing Secretary. Jt had 
always been felt that such must be a temporary arrangement and in the 
opinion of the Central Executive Committee the time had now arrived when 
the question of forming a British Poultry Federation must be faced. During 
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the past twelve months a considerable number of local societies had come 
into operation and that made the problem more immediately pressing. The 
Marketing vSection had entailed a large direct expenditure from the funds 
of the National Poultry Organisation Society and with an increased number 
of depots the expenditure would he much larger. As the Society was 
entirely supported by voluntary subscriptions it would not be able to meet 
such increase. The Executive Committee had given notice that on and 
after February ist, 1911, it could not undertake the responsibility of market- 
ing, but had offered, if the depots formed a Federation for the purpose, 
to guarantee the salary of the Managing Director for t\^o years and to 
give the use ot its offices for one year. 

Altei considerable discussion, a resolution was passed approving the 
proposal to form a British Poultry Federation, registered under the In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, for the purpose of marketing 
and a preliminary committee was a])pointed to submit a scheme u) the 
local societies. 

(Summarised fiom the Jom nal of the National Poult} y Ot guuiiatton 
sV. /V/r, Jannniy, 191 1). 


3. The Smithfield Club Show. The ir?th. hd\ Stork Show ot the 
Smithlield ('lub was held in London, flecembet to lolh., T910. F^n/.es 
amounting to JC4,3cvj were oflered, apportiftned as follow s : C'attle, f 2,013; 
sheep, £1,223; £321: carcase competition, £292 ; feetlers of first 

prize animals, £131; table poultry, £127. A record entry was received, 
viz, 289 head of cattle, 170 pens of sheep, ii7p(*ns of two pigs, 36 single 
pigs; for the carcase competition, 37 cattle, 76 sheep, and 35 pigs, and 
in the table poultry section 265 entries; the total number in the three sec- 
tions being 1,025, as compared with 918 entries in the [irevious year. 

< Summarised from the Agricultural Gazette^ December 5th., 1910). 


4. The Dairy Shorthorn Association. — At a council meeting of this associ.t- 
tiun, the object of which is to maintain the position of the Shorthorn as 
a dairy cow and which publishes a herd-book known as Coates's Herd 
Book, it was decided to alter the existing rule under which prizes for hulls 
are offered at agricultural shows (i). The new rule reads as follows. “ A 
bull to be eligible to compete in classes towards which the Dairy Short- 
horn (Coateses Herd Book) Association contributes all or part of the 


(i) See Bulletin no. 3, page 346, 
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prize-money must be eligible for and entered in Coates’s Herd Book, with 
a reg^lstcred number, or his pedigree sent for such entry previois to the 
show. At the time when the bull is entered for one of these classes his 
dam and his sire’s dam must have one of the following qualifications: 
(a) They must have been mentioned in thv award list or have received 
certificates of merit in milking trials or tests recognised by the Dairy Short- 
horn (Coates’s Hertl Hook) Association, or in classes set apart for pedigree 
dairy Shorthorns since a standard (fuantity of milk has been a necessary 
qualification: {d) They must have a yearly milk record oi cnther 6,000 lb. as 
a first -calved heifer or S,ooo lb. as a ('Ow, such record to have been pub- 
lished in the Year Book ol the Dairy Shorthorn ("Coates’s Herd Book) 
Association. 

(Sumniaiised from the AgruuLtui a! GazcUt, J )ecomI)er 1910'. 


5. The Iriih Co-operative Creamery Butter Control. - - The organisation 
which bears this name was formed for the purpose of registering a brand ” 
for the exclusive use of such Irish co-o])erative creamc*ries as would conform 
to regulations framed with tlie object ol (Misuring that the hiiltTT shall be ol 
high quality. The Control has nt>w l)een at work for over hall a yeai, 
and the Irish llomestrad, in it.s issiu' of h'ebriiary 4th., publishes state- 
ments furnished by various societies as to the res\ilts obtained by be 
coming members of the Control and conforming to its regulations. The 
statements are as follows . 

1. “ We have been working under the Butter Control scheme since 
June and we are well satisfied with the results obtained tlierefrom. The 
(jiiality ol the butter produced since vve started has been ol very fine quality, 
(dose in texture, and w itli scarcely any appearance of moisture. Since 
w’c started to S(dl undei the brand we have had an increased demand for 
our butter over other years, and we consider, according to market reports, 
that we have obtained from ^s. to 5s. per cw t. more owing to quality being 
uniform. ” 

2. There is not a doubt but that the price of Irish creamery 
butter can be increased by from 3s. to 7s. per cwt. if the Control is worked 
right and supported. It is the quality alone that we should be first in- 
terested in. If it is kept right for a year or two so that ve get the con- 
fidence of the trade, the price will take care of itself. 

3. “ I have now been working the scheme for the last five months, 
and find it of immense advantage, and the butter sold under the brand 
is every davi becoming more popular and sought after among my cus- 
tomers. I find very little difficulty in obtaining is., 2s., or 3s. per cwt, 
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over ordinary prices for the butter. I attribute this in j>Teat measure to 
the use o^ the Control label 

4. “ I must say I am very pleased with the results. The nett gain 
on the price received for our butter during the period working under 
the Control sclieme 1 can safely put down at 3s. per cwt. 

5. “ (^ur connection with the Control scheme is of a decided ad- 
vantage to us. When iht' merchants realise the Hict that the quality is 
improved we shall receive betUT prices still. ” 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. The King and the Royal Agricultural Society. — At the monthly meeting 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Societ)' of England, held on 
January 25th,, the Acting President (the Hon. Ailwyn E. P'ellowes) read 
the following a latter which he ha<l received from the President of the 
Society, King George V: 

Windso! ('astle, J{muary 2,;rd., 

My dear f'ellowes, - It is a matter of sincere* gratihcali(.in to me 
that the third o( casion of my occupying the f)()sition of President of llie 
Royal Agricnltund Society should be when its visit is to the county of 
Norfolk, whei't' I have for so many years made my home, and in the 
agricultural rlc‘velo[)mcnt of wliich 1 .shall always lake the keenest interest. 

I learn witli much pleasure ol the prosperous ccmdilitni enjoyed by 
the Society to-day, and of its iiicrea.sed activity in all matters generally 
affecting the welfare of agriculture. 

MiH'h of the good results U]>on which the Society can riglitly con- 
gratulate it.self is due to the untiring work and personal influence of oiir 
honorary director, vSir Gilbert Gnaaiall. 

‘‘ I am delighted to hear that tlu're has been .in addition of upwards 
of 200 members from the ('onnly of Norfolk, and I trust that this example 
may prove an incentive to other counties to incrc'ase their membership of 
this great society. 

I know that you and your I'olleagucs are making every eflort to 
secure the highest possible standard of excellence, boch in exhibits and as 
regards tlie general arrangements of the show yard <\t Norwich, and I feel 
certain that, given fine weather, we shall be able to record an eminently 
successfvd Show. 

I understand that many of the Ministers of Agriculture from my 
oversea Dominions have been invited to attend the show. I trust that, at 
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all events, it may he possible for some of them to be present, and that 
they will derive both pleasure and experience from their inspeltion of the 
varied and comprehensive exhibits of live-stock, implements, and produce 
of this country which will be brought together in the sliuw yard. 

‘‘ I greatly appreciate your kindnehs in discharging ihc duties of Pre- 
sident of the society on my behalf during this year. 

“ Believe me, V(Ty siiK ^rely yours, 

“ (iEOKGE R. I. ” 

In reply to this letter, the following address was stait to His Majesty; 

“ The Council of the Royal Agricultural vSocicty of England have 
received with gratitude and high appreciation the terms (jf the letter ad- 
dressed to the Acting-President by His Majesty the King, President of the 
Society, and they beg to assure His Majesty of their deep sense of the 
very great interest which His Majesty has always taken in the work of the 
Society, and their respectful thanks for the good wishes for the success of 
the Norwich show to be held under his presidency. 

(Sii.iimai ised fioni ifit^ 'fifties^ J.iiiiiaiy ei'-l., iQri). 


2. Organisation of the Poultry Industry in Scotland. — Under this heading 
the Secretary of Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society contributes an 
article to the January number of the Journal of the National Poultry Or- 
ganisation Society. He states that, under the guidance of the Poultry Com- 
mittee of tlie Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, marked progress 
is being made in the development of this important industry among small 
holders. During the past year, 14 new poultry societies have been formed 
in Scotland, making in all 32 such societies. The formation of societies 
and the dissemination of useful information by means of leaflets and the 
delivery of lectures at suitable centres has stimulated a greatly increased 
interest both as regards the breeding and management of poultry. This 
has led to an enormous increase in production in all those districts where 
properly organised societies have been established. By means of a grant 
received from the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Organ- 
isation Society has been enabled to send to its affiliated Societjes in the 
Highlands and Islands, for distribution amongst small holders, 386 settings 
of eggs produced from pure-bred fowls, and in the same way, through the 
same agency, they have distributed 216 pure-bred cockerels. 

A crofter in the Island of Eday, Orkney, who is a keen co-operator, 
recently submitted a balance sheet for the past year, from which it appears 
that his net profit from poultry produce alone equalled fully three times 
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the entire rental of his croft. The gross sales of poultry produce, includ- 
ing a fevf pounds’ worth consumed by hij^ own hoUvSehold, amounted to 
£37, whilst the cost of maintaining his fowls, including purchased feeding 
studs and produce grown on the crolt, which was charged at market prices, 
amounted to £15, leaving a net profit of £22 from poultry produce on 
a small croft the rental of which is £7 per annum. The number of hens 
was eighty. Of course notliing was charged in the balance sheet for ab- 
bour, and the price credited for produce was that received at the local 
egg-collecting depot. 

A further dev^elopment of the egg-collecting scheme is now under con- 
templation in Ayrshire. Leaflets have been distributed and a series of 
meetings oi'ganised, and it is hoped that sufficient interest has been awakened 
to justify the formation of a strong central depot, with several sub-stations 
In connection with the central depot il is intended to start a poultry- 
fattening station as well. 


3. Co-operative Bacon Factories in Ireland. — The siic{'ess of the co-opera- 
tive bacon-factory at Roscrea (Co. Tipp(‘rary) has given 1 ise to propo.sals 
for the establishment of similar factoric's at Omagh (Co. Tyrone) and 
Wexford. In each of these distnct.s a systematic c.invass of the ianners 
is l)eing carried on with a view to securing their support, and it now^ seems 
certain that both pn>jects will be i)rought to completion. 

(Sunuiuirised fionj the Irhh llomtstetui ^ Jauiiaiy 28th., 1911). 


4. District Conferences of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Ireland. Con- 
ferences of delegates from agricultural co-operative societies were held in 
the following districts on the dates indicated: 

Newcastle West (Co. Limerick), November 25th., 1910; Dungloe (Co. 
Donegal), November 30th., 1910; Limerick, January i8th., 191 1; Ballymena 
(Co. Antrim), January 21st., 1911, and Kilkenny, January 24th. At New^- 
castle West there was a long discussion on the Dairying Industry (Ireland) 
Bill (i) and a resolution (which we publish elsewhere) was passed on the 
subject of decentralising the Agricultural Co-operative Movement. 

At Dungloe il was agreed that the auditing of the books of all the soc 
ieties in the conference district should be done at the same lime. At 
Limerick, Ball) mena and Kilkenny, the Dairying Industry (Ireland) Bill 
was the chid subje('t under discussion. 


(i) See HuHetio iiu. 2, pa^'-e 77 and Bulletin no. 3, 349. 
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5. A Society ior the Iraproveocnt of Dairy Cattle. — A society has been 
formed, under the title of the Leicestershire and Rutland Cattle Improve- 
ment Society, Ltd., for the purpose of increasinj^ the yield v)f milk per 
cow in Leicestershire and Rutland by the purchase of pedigree bulls of a 
deep milking strain fur the use of members in various parts of two counties. 
It has been realised for some time that the custom of the small farmers 
of buying cheap cows and having herds without specialisation in milking 
qualities is very detrimental to the dairy industry. The Society, which 
was formed with the assistance of the Agricultural Organisation Socieiy, 
will not only hire pedigree bulls to its members but will undertake the 
inspection of their herds. 

(Summarised from Co-operation in A^ruultuu^ December, igio). 


(). A Surprise Show. — At the Annual Dinner of the " All for Kaoli ” 
Allotment and Small Holders, Ltd., held at .Southall, Middlesex, the guests 
were treated to an unexpected item. At the back of the t«ll in which the 
dinner was given a stage had been erected, on which a displat of stock and 
profluct*, ted or grown by members of the Societt', was arranged. The 
greatest secrecy had been observed in the matter and most ol the guests 
were quite unaware of the intended display until, during the speech-making, 
a curtain was withdrawn, disclosing a show of pigs, poultry, rabbits, eggs, 
vegetables, home-made bread, etc. The show was admitted to be a striking 
testimony to the capacity of the members to cultivate, the additional land 
which they have been seeking to obtain under the .Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act. 

(Summarised bom Co-opeiatwn in A^?hulii4f<\ 1 tbruary, 1911 ). 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS 


General Confederation of Italian Agricultural Co-operative and 
Mutual Societies m Behalf of the Small Agricultural Co-oper- 
ative Societies. 

Sources : 

(.oiiftderazione (lenerale dclk (oojerativc e Mutut. Agriiic Ilaluuc Memoiiale allc 
J I K 1 il Piusidcnte dt*l Consigho del iMmistri il Mmistro dell’ \gricoltura, Induslria 
e ( ommcrcio il Miinstio di tri uu (iiusti ix e oci Cullicil Mmistio delk 1 iiun^c, 
sill provvedimenti the s mv( cano per Ic pictok ( <>oj)erative \giicole {Geutfai Con- 
/tdtnitton of Italutn A^}iuituul Lo-<piuiti i and Mntuol \ocuti s Mimonal to 
that fixitllincii th /^t im Mtnista ind thi 'Mim i o A^) icultu !ndust)) and 
iommeut^ of fu ti t a fid I uhlu Wofshif and ij f^ininci on th ^^ia:>u} cs (alhd 
fo> in Bihalf of Hu Small A^iunlti/ial L(-(f/atiVi Smitu ) Rome, 19 ll 

Legge 7 luglio 1907 11. 526 porf«uite disposi/ioni a tium ddk juccok socut^ coope 
rative agricole e delk pitcole associazioni agiicole di mutua assicuiizionc aw of 
the, yth, fulyy A^o J26 (ontaming I*toji\un\ in Farow of tlu Small A^n 

cultiifal Caofetatwi Soctitus and tlu Small Agmuituial Mutual Imuiann Asio- 
aatioH'^) 

Discgno di legge piesentato il 10 niaggio 19OQ dal Mmistro di Agritollura, Industrie e 
Commercio (Cooco-Ortu) di concerto col Ministro di Grazia, Lriustizia e dei Culti 
(Orlando V. E.) e col Miiiistro deile Fman/e (L acava), conccinentt la nfoima della 
legge 7 luglio 1907, n 526 an/idetU (Bill pi mnU on tht JOth Miy, ^909, ly 
the Mimstcf ol Agiiailtufi, Industi) and Lommuti (Cocio-Ot tu), in conait with the 
Minister of fusiice and Fublic Wojship (Orlando V P ) atid thi Minister of Fm- 
ames (Lacava)^ fof tht Reform of tlu Law of ^th ful), iQo'f, AV ^26 mtnHoncd 
above), Atti Parlamentan, Camera dei Deputati, Legisl. XXIIF, Sess 1909, No 125 
(Paf hamen^ry Fjoceedwg^y Chambtis of Deputies, 2jfd, Failiament^ Session igog 
No, 
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Relazione della Comuiisisioue Parlamentare bill disegiio di legge citato, presentata il 
29 gtiguo 1909 [Report of the Parliamentary iCommhsion on the Bill abovcmentioned, 
presented on the 2gtk. June, jgoq\ Atti Parlamentari, Camera dei Deputati, XXIII“ 
Legist., Sessione 1909, N. 12^- J. [Parliamentary P/ oceeding^, Chamber of Deputies. 
2 jt d. Parliament, "^'ession iQog, No, i2yK). 

Codice di cuinmercio del Regna d'ltaha, i" genitaio ((ommenial Code of the King- 
dom of Italy ^ 1st. fanuajy, jSSjf], 

Nuovo testo unico deile leggi siille ta^sse di registiu, approvato cou Kegio llecreto 
20 maggio 1897, u. 217 [/Yew Final 'J'ext of the Laa>s on Re^istr ation Duties, up 
pi oved by Royal Dea'ce of 20th. Alay, eSgy, No. 21J). 

Nuovo tebto unicu deile leggi hulle tasse dk bollo e su quelle m sunogazioiie del bollo 
e legistro, approvato con Kegio JJecietu 4 luglio 1897, a. 414 [A'e7V Single Text on 
the Laavs on Stamp Duties luid on those in Snln ogation of 'Stamps and Rtgistruhon, 
approved by Royal Dcd ee of tht 4th July, iSgj, No. 414). 

Arcanoem Prof. A(,lo • J.a rifunaa della legge 7 luglio 1907, 11. 526, sulle piccole 
cooperative agricolc e le piccole mittue as':>iruratrici [The Refonn of tht Imw oJ 
yth. July, igoy, No. on the ^mall Agi itultui al Co-<pei ative ''oacties and the 

Small Mutual Jnsnuinu Saiitt/e.\). Kstralto dalla “ Rivi^ta di Diutto Cummeiciale " 
{^Reprint 1 1 om tki “ Comme? rial Liiw ReiaeuT'y 8th. yeai, 1910. No. i. Milan, 19 10. 
Vallardi. 

In the Monograph on the ‘‘ PreMail State ol' Agricultural Co-operation 
in Italy ”, published in the ist number ol the Bulletin (Year 1910, p. 285), 
we summarised the law in force on the small co-operative societies and 
the small agricultural mutual societies, based upon the law of yth July, 1907, 
no 526. This law had for its object, it is well U> remember, the simplifi- 
cation ol certain legal formalities, recognised to be “ superfluous and 
embarrassing ” for the small tjrganizalions; Lo gi\e lliein also (he most 
favourable fiscal tieatmeiil and, wliat was ol luiKl.imenlal importance, to 
the mutual insurance societies the benefits already c oiicedeii lo tlu‘ ro-oper- 
ative societies and enjoyed i^y them. 

But this law ” did not correspond ('ompletely to the inientions for 
which it had been promulgated seveoii doubts arose as to its application 
and it appeared to be defective in certain points, i'he former Minister 
of Agriculture, Signor Cccco-Ortu, recognising this, presented a bill for 
its reform to the Chamber of Deputies, on the 10th May 1909: and tlie 
Special Parliamentary Commission, in its turn, presented its Report on 
the proposed reform on the 29lh June, 1909. It is necessary, in order 
that what follows may be clearly understood, briefly to recapitulate the 
princi])al proposals suggested by the said Commission, which were, in 
part, accepted by the (Tovernment. They are contained in articles i, 6 
and 7 of the draft law elaborated by the Parliamentary Commission in 
addition to the Ministerial proposal. 

In article 1 there is laid down what is to be understood by ” agri- 
cultural co-operative societies ” and the meaning of “ effective capital ” in 
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relation to them, and this with the intention of removing every doubt 
with respect to the application of the law; according to the sjiid article, 
then, by agricultural co-operative societies are to be understood tho^e 
“ working within the field of agricultural economy, whatever Ije the branch 
of co-operative work to which they devote themselves: ’’ for them, for the 
Rural and Agricultural Banks of co-operative form and with a capital 
really paid up on subscribed shares not above 30,000 francs, it is j^roposed^ 
as long as thi^: limit is not exceeded, that they be dispensed from the 
formality of posting their Acts of Constitution, their Regulations and the 
changes made in them, according to the provisions of articles 90-100 of 
the Commercial Code, and also from the obligation of publishing summary 
of their Acts of Constitution and theii Rules according to art. 94 of the 
same code. 

Art. 6. calls for even more attention both on account of the cxemp 
tions conceded in it, and be< aiise it determines what character^ a opera- 
tive society must have in order to be qualified as “ small ”, and, conse 
quently, be subjected to a special legime. The article e.-^tahlislies dial’ 
“ The co-operative societies ('ontemplated in the bill, provided they do not 
allow a dividend above 5 % per aim. on their shares at nominal value, and 
provided they do not laise their reser\e fund above tlie hall ol theii cap- 
ital - art. I. - (all surplus having to be divided among ^nembei.s and 
those non-membet ^ who have (untributed to make the piofits) in the feu 
years hdlowing the date of the act ot constitution, and .is long as tlu‘ 
capital itself does not exceed tlnity thousand tiancs sluill enjo, cxemiition 
fiom registration and stamp duties lor llu‘ acts rel ilmg the ojKialions 
accomplished by them (1). 

Finally, art. 7 provides foi the mutual file insurance sociedcs and the 
societies for insuraire against agn< iihiiral risks extending to them llu' 
aforesaid provisions, only in the case in which the amount of annual 
premiums does not exceed 500 francs in the case of fire insurance societies 
and 1,500 in the case of those insuring against agric ultural risks ”, and, 
in the case of those regulated on the assessment system, it is declared 
that as premiums shall be considered the contributions assessed to cover 
losses, the general expenses of administration and eventual contribution to 
the reserve fund (2). These same associations are also included in tlie 
provision of art. 228 of the Commercial Code which establishes exemj)lion 


(1) See article 153, no. 3 of the final text of the laws on Registration Duties, approved 
by Royal Decree of the 20th May, 1897, no 217, and article 27, no 9 of the fmal text 
of the laws on Stamp Duties approved by Royal Deciee of 4th Jul\, 1897, no. 414. 

(2) As far as the Mutual Societies are cjuceined the present criterion for ascertaining 
their importance is modified by the substitution of the amount of the annual premiums 
for that of the value of the risks insured. 
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of the acts of constitution and the acts of withdrawal and admivssion of 
niembersl!' from the registration and stam|/i duties. 

Let us also mention arts. 4 and ii of the ministerial text: the first, 
accepted by the Parliamentary Commission without modification, sanctions 
the abolition, for the small agricultural co-operative credit societies, rural 
banks and agricultural banks, of their obligation to deposit their monthly 
financial statements vn ith the ('ourts, as ordered by art. 177 of the Com- 
meicial Code; art. ri, modified in ]> rt by the said Commission, concedes 
facilities to the iiist it utions already constituted and not in confoimity with 
tlie provisions ol the law of the 7th July 1907, .so as to allow of their 
coming within it. scope. 

The small co-of)erative societies and small agricultural mutual societies 
did not show themselves satisfied with these proposals: there was indeed 
soon manifested in the Congres.ses and in the Pniss, es])ecially in the technical 
Pi ess, an agitation against the a[)probation of the bill for the reform of 
the lav\ ol 7lh July 1907, as presented. To this movement it is due that 
the reform, although so much desired, has not yet been discus.sed by the 
Chamber. 

There are several reasons for the dissatisfactirin; we .shall mention 
two of a general ( haracter: first ol all it is desired that the facilities and 
exeni]>tion.s dontainod in the bill may be further increased. And, wdth regard 
to this, it IS obsca'ved, that the Italian co-operative movement is no longer 
in its infancy: tlu- iket of industrial activity itself being more intense', capital 
in greater abimd.iiv'e, the spirit of association advancing, should invite us “ to 
conceive of the co-operative societies as institutions deserving of greater en- 
couragement and also deserving of assistance, even where the conditions of 
their existence are easier In the second place, with regard to the agricul- 
tural mutual societies, a special law is called for, that is to say, separate pro- 
visions more effectively favouring the progress of the mutual societies: this 
was also affirmed in the recent congresses of Reggio Emilia (2nd number 
of the Bulletin 1910, p. n6; and Rome, and already some time ago, the 
National Comniittef of Agricultural Mutual Societies elaborated and sti] 
favours a draft law on the Mutual Agricultural Societies, inspired by the 
principles we indicated in the xst number of the Bulletin (Year 1910), p. 339^ 
to which we refer our reader. 

The General Confederation of Italian Agricrltural Co-operative and 
Mutual Societies, the headquarters of which are in Rome, and of which 
we have already had occasion to speak in the ist number of the Bulletin 
(Year 1910, p. 301), made itself the echo of the al)OvementiQned movement 
in behalf of the small co-operative and mutual societies and the interpreter 
of their desires. Its Board of Management has, in fact, drawn up and 
presented to the Cjovernment a special memorial on the subject which we 
shall resume here, because, having been, in principle, favourably received 
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by the Ministry, count will be taken of it when reforming the law of the 
7th July, 1907. * * 

The memorial first deals with the idea of tlie “ small agricultural 
co-operative society for the execution of the law “ as small agricultural 
co-operative societies shall he considered, ihe agi icultural co-ojxiative 
distributive societies, agricultural consortiums, collective farms, dairies, 
wine societies, oil mills, societies for sal(‘ and exportation, rural banks, 
agricultural banks, and, generally, all societies, composed for the most 
part of farmers, working within the field of agricultural economy, whatever 
he the branch of co-operation to which they devote th( raselvcs, being 
legally constituted and not having a really paid u]> capital of more than 
thirty thousand francs: and realising the following }>rinci[)al requirements: 

a) number of members unlimited, with liberty of entrance and right 
of withdrawal und(‘r due conriitions ; 

/b riglu of admission for persons who Inivc* the retpusite U})i ightness 
.ind morality recognised by the Board of Management and, on a]>poa], bv 
the Advising Committee, or by the Board, or the (xcneral Assembly, and 
this conformably w'ith the welfare of the society; all political and confe^s- 
sionol character is cxludcd; 

c) equal voting rights for all members; 

d\ absence of administrative agencies, ext<‘ri<)r to the societv : 
c) capital unlimited; 

/*') absence of any speculaliv< character in the shares and caj)ital; 
exclusion of dividend or limitation of it to an annual maximum of 
5 % on the amount of the sum reallv i)aid up by the member, and 
exclusion of all dividend at liquidation, in excess of the capital really 
paid up; 

fp) society’s servants unremunerated, exc e]>t for wages to enqfioyees; 
/;) district limited to a singl(‘ commune, or fraction of commune, 
and only excei)tiona]ly, to several contiguous ('ommuiies v\ith due regard 
to the necessary c'oiulitions for the life of the association ’h 

The memcu’ial, alter indication of the formalities to he g<ane through 
for the legal constitution of the small cooperative^ socicaic^s. formalities 
it is desired to reduce to a minimum and that, foi the sake of brevitv, 
we shall not give here, deals wdth the fisial Ueatnieni, a subject that 
“ must be approached with a breadth of view ecjual to the justice of 
the cause sustained by the small agricultural co-operative societies and 
the social benefit derived from them The Slate, it is added, lias reasons 
for wishing them well and must regard them “ not as il they were very 
prosperous manufacturing societies and banks, but as financ ial units that 
have to contribute to the extension and defence of peasant pioputy A 
law in their fi^vour must then be prepared from a social and not «i strictly 
fiscal point of view. 
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So mych established, the Confederatioij asks that, besides the exemp- 
tions mentioned above, from stamp and registration dues, the co-opera- 
tive societies of collective title that, by the law of the 24th August, 1877, 
no. 4,021 (art. 16), are obliged to a limited declaration of, besides their 
own revenue, the emoluments, pensions and annuities they pay their 
employees, may also enjoy exemption from income tax in respect to the 
interest paid for sums received in deposit, with the consequent deduction 
of the interest from their own revenue. 

The Confederation asks Unit: “ There l)c exempted from the above- 
mentioned lax all ihe sums that the Societies in question at the end of 
the year distrii)ule amon^ members and non-members, as restitution ol“ 
the price of trends bought or sold through the medium of the Societies 
themselves or of produce treated or obtained in common, and as supple- 
mentary payment for labours performed. ” 

Further, it is requested that the tax may not apply at all to Societies 
that limit to their own members the operations the accomplishment of 
which fotms the object of the Society, and exclude all jMyment of divi 
(lends cither during the life of the vSociely 01 at its liquidation, in the 
latter case devoting tlie residue oi t]}eii pioperty to pin poses of public 
utility. 

Jt is in this way llu Conledcrahon lias desired to approach and .solve 
the pinbleni ol exemption fiom taxation of peisonal estate of certain re- 
venues which t'von according to the existing legislation, sh(^ul(i not, in the 
opinion of some, be liable to such taxation. It is a complex and delicate 
problem which has often been the subject of discussion in Congresses 
and in Parliament: we refer our reader who may wish to hav(‘ an idea 
of the vaiious fiscal questions affecting the Co-operative scxneties in Italy 
to a special article published m the 2nd number of the Bulletin, 1910, 
page 100. 

But, eoni])aratively s])eaking, the newest pail of the draft law prepared 
and supjioited by the ConfediTation is the proposal oj : '"SHpervision and 
assistance of the small agrifultural co-operative societies. ” Wegiveheie 
some of the articles dealing with the subject, as forinulated in the memorial: 

A/t, 16. The small agiicultural societies are bound, except as pro- 
vided in art. 19, to adhere to h'ederations or National Unions, that pro- 
pose - w hile respecting the independence of the Societies themselves - to 
unite their administrations both for the observance of the legislative 
provisions and for the regularity of their accounts. These Federations 
and these Unions, however constituted, shall obtain from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, of Industry and Commerce, the approbation of their rules 
and regulations. 

Art, 18, There shall be placed on the Estimates for th^ Department 
of Agriculture suitable financial subsidies for the above mentioned Fedep 
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ations and National Unions, as encouragement for the work undertaken 
by them in favour of Agricultural co-operative organization, ^ 

ArL /<?. As regards the mspcdion of the small agricultural co-operative 
societies not adhering to Federations or to recognised (t) National Unions, 
the Tribunals shall each year make provision, appointing expert inspectors, 
at the expense of the societies themselves. 

In this way there would be introduced into Italy the system of inspection, 
the results of which have proved excellent in Germany, and which, in 
giving life and strength to the Federations, gives unity and a good organ- 
ization to the agricultural and co-operative movement. 

In the ist Number of the Bulletin (Year 1910, page 334) we said that 
the (xeneral Confederation, with which we arc dealing, had already com- 
menced its own programme of w^ork by the study of the question of 
oHif^aioiy inspection for the agricultural co-operative and mutual societies. 
We must now note that, in 1896, the special Commission appointed by 
the CfOveinment for studyrng the means of developing the various forms of 
rural cu-operation, entrusted one of its members, Prof. Cesare Vivante, of 
the University ol Rome, with the preparation ol a draft law for the Co- 
operati\'e Societies, in which regulations were laid down for the institution 
of inspection; later, in tb<‘ f'ongress of Cooperative Societies at Reggio 
Emilia f8th October, 1903 ), the General Secretary of the National League, 
submitted to the congressists a project, of which he was the author, for 
the loundation of a Credit Institute including also an inspection office: 
concession of credit was subject to the obligation of inspection; credit 
would have been a reward lor those Societies the management of which 
left nothing to be desired from the two points of view, technical and 
administrative. Neither must we for »et article 19 of the Bill for the 
Institution of the Banks of [>abour and Co-operation, presented on the 
nth February, 1910, which we dealt with in the ist Number of the Bul- 
letin (Year 1910, page 303), and according to which the Bank is bound 
to exercise supervision over and inspection of the administration and the 
societies to which it grants credits. Finally, optional inspection is already 
exercised by the National League of Co-operative Societies, by the other 
National Fedei ations and by several local F'cderations. The Memorial 
of the Genend Confederation was presented to the Minister of Agriculture 
by the President of the Confederation, the Honorable L. Wollemborg. 


(1) They must be recognise*! by Minister-al Decree inserted in the Bulletin of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and reproduced gratis in the Italiap Provincial papers for legal 
advertisements, together with their documents annexed complete. 
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I. Work of the Federations and ('entral Institutions of the Co- 
operative Societies and the Large Agricultural Associations. 

I The Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks. — On the i9ih. Decetnbt r, 
the Eederal Junta “ met in Rome to discus^ the measures to be taken 
for the observance of the Decree of tlie i8th. November, igio, of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation ” (see Bidlehn, no. 3, p. 371), upon the 
subject ol the participation of tin* (dergy in Catholic economic institutions, 
especially in Rural Banks. Fhe “ Federal Iiinta ”, while declaring, in 
the name of the Italian F ('deration, its inuamditional accei)lance of the 
contents and intenlKms ol the >aid Decree, Inis judged fit to advise the 
following action. 


A 

1. The members ot the c'lergy aie iiigentlv recjnested to c onliniU' their 
collaboration fur anothei four months and not immediatedy to tender their 
resignations, which, il too sudden, might damage and discredit the insti- 
tutions. 

2. The members of the Clergy tilling offices in the Rural Banks are 
most urgently rec^uested, to devote themselves with zeal and patience to 
the training of good inc'u for the positions of secretaries and book-keepers, 
and are urged to hold frequent meetings with the members of the Board 
of Management and of the Committee ot the Syndicate for their instruc- 
tion in the conduct and correct working of the Rural Bank, 

3. Most earnest appeal is made to the Italian Diocesan Boards of 
Management for the institution, within as brief a term as possible, of Dio- 
cesan or Provincial Federations of Rural Banks: and all the Catholic Rural 
Banks are invited to adhere: and where such an institution is not possible 
to send in their adhesion to the Italian Federation. 

4. The Local Federations are advised to organize federal branches, 
that is to say, unions of the nearer Rural Banks so that they may take 
into their service a permanent secretary and book-keeper to fill the places 
left vacant by resigning pjiests: in this way, a beginnnig will he made 
of a service - f Mutual Inspection of these institutions. 
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5. The Local Federations aic invited to hcdd one or more couises in 
the year for the traininji> and technical perfectinjt^ of the staff of thf^ Fed- 
erated Banks; and to make attendance at these ('ourses obli‘»atory for 
the whole staff of ORch bank ; and to exclude from the Federation those 
Rural Banks which continue to keef) a staff judj^ed technically incom- 
petent. 

6. Each Local P'ederation is warmly invited to orjL>anize its service of 
supervision and assistance in the strictest and completest fashion, e\x1ud- 
ijie> from the Federation such Rural Banks as refuse to submit to iiispec- 
lion, or do not follow the advice of the inspector. 

7. Each Local Fedemlion is invit'd in hold at least one meeting a 
year wilh the objc('t of instruct int^ the administr.itors and managers of the 
Federat'd Banks as to the true duti'‘s ol the admiiustrati(Mi and the oblig- 
ations and responsibilities of llu'ir (office. 

S. Fervent desires are expressed th.it there m.iv lx* the most constant 
relations of mutual assislaiKX' and friendshij) between the Local Catholic 
Banks and the Provincial or Diocesan Federations. There, however, where 
the Federations cannot be suitably assisted by the Catholic Credit Insti- 
tutions in the constitution of a practicdly compulsory union among the 
Fetlerated Hanks, let them provide, if it is possible, for its constitution 
themselves, giving it a legal form, according to the local means best adapt- 
ed to it. 


C. 

9. The Italian P'ederatioii shall provide for the constitution and the 
working of the Local F'eclerations, trying to render the work uniform as 
ar as the vigilant and constant service of inspection and Uxhnical instruct- 
ion is concerned. 

TO. The Italian P'edetation, through the medium of persons of proved 
and special technical cai)acity shall maintain itself in constant relation with 
the Federations and provide for a suitable supervision of their operations.. 

II. As soon as possible, Inter-Regional Congresses of Upper Italy, Cent 
ral, Southern and Insular Italy shall be convoked, as already decided at 
Modena on the loth. November last, and be specially called on to discuss 
the following matters: 

a) Mode of Working of each F'ederation; 

Organization of Inspections; 

c) Technical Training of Employees; 

d) Investment of disposable sums and operations with non-members. 
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In view of the terms of the Pontifical Decree, and with the object of pre- 
paring a stLff capable of governing and directing the Catholic institutions, 
in place of the ecclesiastics, the Federation of the Rural and Popular Banks 
of the Province of Bologna, the Economic and Social F'ederation of the 
Catholics of the Diocese of Adria, the headquarters of which are at Rovigo, 
the Piedmontese Federation of Rural Banks, as well as others, have started 
special courses of instruction in book-keeping and bank management. 

(Summarised from La Cooperatione Popolare^ Parma, no. I5lh. January, I9I1'), 


2. The Milanese Bconomic and Social Federation. Last December the Board 
of Management of the “ Diocesan Federation of Economic and Social En- 
terprises ,, met at the headquarters of the Federation in Milan. It exam- 
ined the preparations made for the institution of a “ Central Book-keeping 
Office for the Diocesan Economic Associations Then, the Board, after 
deciding to place itself at the disposal of the Italian Federation of Rural 
Banks in order to collaborate with it in a programme of action, fruitful 
of good, in this connection, convinced itself of the necessity of a systematic 
resumptiim of work on the part of the Italian Catholics in the economic 
and social field. It passed the following vote, which will be communicated 
to the Bergamo “ Economic and Social Union „. 

“ The Board of Management of the Milanese Diocesan Federation of 
Economic and Social Enterprises, after having examined the results ol the 
discussion which took place at the twentieth National Congress of Modena 
(See the 3rd Number of the Bulletin, p. 379) both in the economic and 
social department and in the general discussion, affirms that it is most 
desirable that the beneficial echo be not allowed to be lost without pro- 
vision being made for the general restoration of vigorous action on the 
part of the Catholics in the field of professional institutions, thrift and social 
co-operation. For this purjiose, it invites the Board of Management of the 
Economic and Social Union during the current year to convoke the As- 
sembly of Delegates with the object of consulting them as to the fittest 
means for attaining the end propOvSed, and of providing each of them 
with a rule as to the advisability and the method of giving them pratical 
form „. 

The Federation has also taken the initiative in the compilation of 
model rules for the different forms of associations, and this, on account oj 
the difficulty experienced by new societies in getting uniform rules, drafted 
according to modern ideas. 

(Summarised from the Co-operazione Popolare, Parma, Ko, i, ijth Jan- 
uary, 191?), 
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3. The Italian Federation of Agricultural Trading Societies in 1910. — On the 

29th. January, the mcetino- of the members of this National Org-anization, 
which has its headquarters at Piacenza and of which we have already had 
o<’casion to speak in the first number of the Bulletin, p. 291, was held in 
presence of the delegates of the most important agricultural co-operative 
associations. 

In tlie absence of the President, Senator Gorio, Prof. V. Alpe took 
the chair. After a short statement as to the moral position, the Engineer, 
E. Morandi, read a detailed Repo<i on tlu' various branches of the economic 
action of the Society. It not merely occupies itself with technical propa- 
gandism by means of numerous lectures and a great number of publications, 
distributed gratuitously to the iaimers, and vith trials of new machinery, but 
also exhibits an intense activity in tin* commercial field; it watches the 
principal markets of the (nitire world m relation to merchandise with 
which agriculture is concerned ; it buvs, with every guarantee against 
possible fraud, machines, manure, seeds, and anticf^ ptogamic substances, 
on behalf of its affiliated Agiicultiiral Ciinsortiums; and il I'lftys everything 
under the most favourable conditions of the maiket, piofiting by the facilities 
offered for wholesale purchase; so it re.ilises large savings by which the 
farmers profit, and it aids them further by the concession of loans. 

Let us follow closely the above mentioned Report: 

During the year 1910, the P'ederation delivered goods to the value of 

13.448.499.85 frs. ; that is to say of 2,122,297.25 frs. more than in 1909. 
This progress is above all due to an increase in the trade in nitrate of 
soda, Thomas’ Scoriae, and Potassium Salts. 

The Nitrate of Soda purchased, whicli, in was 85,336.89 quintals, 

rose, in tqto, to 101,233.60 (jiiintals; that of the Thomas^ Scoriae rose from 

390.836.85 quintals to 561, 431. 4<) quintals; the imprutation of Ehloride and 
vSulphate of Potash rose from ^1,152.25 (juintals to 44,975.50; and that of 
kamite from 16,056,70 (piintals to 19,024; the grains for sowing rose from 
6,859.82 quintals to 11,815.90; the bone .superphosphate also increased by 
about 2,500 quintals. 

These collective purchases represent a total value of about 7,200,000 frs. 

The amount for machines sold was about t50,o<'X) frs. l«ss than that 
of 1909. 

The Regional Offices in Rome and Naples have contributed to the 
increase of busine.ss, in the matter of merchandise. 

^Summarised from Giornale di Agru altura della DomenUa, l^accnza, no. 6, 
5th. February, 
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Interprovincial Federation of Ai^ricultura! Co-operative Societies. The General 
Meeting of this North Italian Federation was held at Milan at the end of 
January. The President, Signor Samoggia, recounted the work done during 
the year igio. Besides the book-keeping and administrative assistance it 
is habituated to give to the federated co-operative societies, we must note 
a special undertaking: the organization, as far as the sale is concerned of 
the c(dlective work of sale of cocoons and of milk. As regards collective 
purchase a good organization has not been arrived at by all the societicvs: 
some are still without any at all. The Federation proposes to promote a 
more continuous action for this purf)ose, “ co-ordinating the work that the 
co-operative societies now effect separately ,, A Matter of special interest 
for the meeting was that regarding a scheme for a superior form of organ- 
ization for the better utilisation of milk. 

Excellent rof'cption has been given to the work already begun and to he 
furthor developed relative to the insu) ance of pcasaais against ai ride nts. to 
the registnition of the meinbei>> at the National Thrift Institute, and to the 
foundation of Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies. 

(Surtiinarised from U I hnanitaria per i Lavoratori dei Campi (The Philan- 
thropist for the h'icld I.abourerh), Milan, No. 87, 30th January, 1911). 


2. Miscellaneous information. 


I. ~ AtiRlClTl.TURAI, C’O-OPKKATION. 

I. Rural Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies of Collective 
Title, existing in Italy on the illst. December, 1910. — The National Federation 
of Italian Rural Banks, with headquarters in Rome, has prepared a list of 
Rural Banks and Agricultural Societes of collective title existing on the 31st. 
December, 1910. We give a summary of it here. 
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Rural Ranks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Collective Title 
existing in Italy on the gist, December, r^/o. 


I’lovincet. 

Number of 

I’ntV mi 

Number oi 

Alebsandria 

52 

Messina 


Aiu-oim 

5 

Milan 

33 

Aquila 

29 

Modena 

18 

Arezzo 

7 

Naples 

2 

Ascoli Fic(‘no 

30 

Novara 

4 

Avelliiio 

h 

Padua 

73 

Bai ! 

9 

Palei mo 

79 

Belhino 

I 2 

Parma 

46 

Benevento 

6 

Pavia 

2U 

Bergamo 

75 

i^ei ugia 

14 

Bologna 

«7 

Pesaro Uibino 

L3 

Brescia 

52 

Piacenza 

8 

Cagliaii 

2 [ 

Pisa 

2 

Caltani:^seUa 

54 

Porlo-Mauri/io • 

2 

Carnpobasso 

6 

Poten/a 

T T 

Caserta 

7 

Ravtaina 

17 

CaLinia 


Reggio Calabiii 


Catanzaro 

4 

Reggio Emili.i 

3 '^ 

Chieti 

(> 

Rome 

66 

Como 

15 

Rovigo 

54 

Cost'ii/a 

G 

Sahano 

i 

Cremona 

1 2 

SasSiii i 

1 1 

Cameo 

5!^ 

Sitsui 

(> 

Fen ai a 

F> 

Syi anise 

19 

Florenee 

21 

Sondrio 

8 

boggia 

4 

Teramo 

2 

Forli 

28 

Turin 

32 

Genoa 

4 

Trapani 

24 

Girgenti 

71 

Treviso 

69 

Grosseto 

5 

Udine 

62 

Lecce 

7 

Venice 

27 

Leghorn 

5 

Verona 

93 

Lucca 

1 

Vicenza 

49 

Macerata 

5 



Mantua 

II 



Massa Carrara 

— 

Total . . . 

1763 
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Summarised per Regmis, 

Northern Italy. 

No. of agricultur*! 
Co-operative Societies 
of Collective Title 

1. Piedmont (Alessandria, Cuneo, Novara, Turin) . . . 146 

2. Liguria ((xenoa, Porto-Maurizio) 6 

3. Lombardy (^Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Man- 

tua, Milan, Pavia, Sondrio) 226 

4. Venetia (Jielluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Ve- 

nice, Verona, Vicenza) 439 

5. tanilia (Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Pia- 

('enza, Ravenna, Reggio Emilia) 304 

Total Northern Italy ... 1121 

Central Italy. 

6. Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, 

Massa Carrara, Pisa, Siena) 47 

7. Marches (Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, Pesaro 

L rhino ) 53 

8. Latium (Rome) 66 

9. Umbria (Perugia) 14 

Tt>tal Central Italy ... 180 

Southern Italy. 

10. Abruzzi and Molise (Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, 

Teramo) 43 

11. Campania (Avelliiio, Benevento, Caserta, Naples, Sa- 

lerno) .... 22 

12. Apulia (Bari, P'oggia, r.ecce) 20 

13. Basilicata (Potenza) 11 

14. Calabria (Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio Calabria) . . 24 

Total Southern Italy ... 120 

Insular Italy. 

15. Sicily (Callanissetta, Catania, Girgenti, Messina, Pa- 

lermo, Syracuse, Trapani) 310 

16. Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari) 32 

Total Insular Italy . . . 342 
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Relation between thg Population and the Rural Ban^s 
or other Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies of Collective Title. 


I . Piedmont .... 

one society for 

23.134 

inhabitants 

2. Liguria 

» 

187,299 

» 

3. Lombardy .... 

» 

19,61 1 

>■> 

4. Venetia 

» 


» 

5. Emilia 

» 

8,240 

» 

6. Tuscany 

» 

55 ( 99 i 

» 

7. Marches 

A 

^ 0(545 

» 

8. Latium 

» 

1 9(334 

» 

9. Umbria 

» 

49,271 

» 

10. Abruzzi and Molise 

» 

3 d> 22 l 

» 

i r. Campania «... 

» 

146027 

» 

12. Apulia 

>> 

102,690 


13 Basilicata .... 

» 

44,609 

» 

T4, Calabria .... 

» 

58,264 

» 

15- Sicily 

V 

1 1 .894 

>> 

16. Sardinia .... 

>> 

25.554 

»> 


“ It tht*sc hi^ures ”, observes the bederatioii in its publication “ do 
not tell us much in an absolute sense, yet tliey ‘»ive us a sulfiriently clear 
idea of the sjhrit of assoc iation in the ditterent a.i>ric'ultural rej^ions, and 
ot the ])rokness that ])ropa^andisni has ma<]e and must still make there 

(SurnintmseJ fioin tl)e “ Eleiiru (.telle Casse Uniaii e Societa coopeiative jgii- 
cole di crcdito in nome collettuo esisteuti in Italia it 31 diceiabie 1910 
Fubblicazioue della Fedeiazione Na/mnale delle Casse Rural 1 Italiaiie, 
Koma, igii, A, Befani), 


2. A. National Agricultural Rank at IVUlan. - Recently, this new Co-operative 
Institution, the object of which is to contribute to the development of na- 
tional agriculture by the encouragement of all technical, economical and 
social improvements that may be introduced into it, as into industry or 
commerce, has been constituted at Milan: the new Institution further pi o- 
poses to undertake every sort of banking operation, not hazardous. 

(Summarised from the Gazzetta Agricola, Milan, No. 2, 8th January 1911). 
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JI. — NON-AGRICULTURAL CO-OPKRATION. 

1. For the constitution of the “ Wholesale Store decided upon at the recent 
National Confess of Co-operative Distributive Societies. The General Assembly of 
the Consortium of Co-operative Distributive Societies at Milan. — In tlic 2nd number 
ol the Bulletin (Yenr 1910, page 124) we gave a report of the Italian 
Congress of Distiibutive Cooperative Societies, held in Milan in the month 
ol November last, and vve noted the decisions ol' a special Commission, 
appointed by the Congress, with the object of preparing the foundation of 
a Wholesale Store. Continuing the subject here, we shall now speak ol a 
meeting held in Milan, last December, by the members of the Congress, 
entrusted to study the project for the work of the Wholesale Store 

The meeting was to a large extent devoted to the consideration ol the 
following preparatory question: whether thi* institution ought to be a new 
organizalioii, even in a juridu ed ^ense, or wliether il were best that it should 
be only the coniimulmn of the Consortium ol distiibutive co-operative 
societies already existing in Milan (see the 2iid number of the Bulletin, 
pp. 122— 123). ill wliidi all the iieedlul modifications of its regulations and 
all other necessary modifications financial, administrative and technical, 
should be made in order to allow ol its corresponding to the desires of 
the Congress. “ The represtmtatives ol the Milan Consortium, whic'h to- 
day acts as a purchase agency, held that once transformed ” it could very 
soon begin operations, the period of con.->tiluUoa being suppressed, and 
consequently the lengtii of time required for agreements before the notary 
and for the approbation of the deed of constitution by the Courts being 
thus avoided, with all the expenses connected thereuith After a long 
<.lis(‘ussion th<' decision of the matler w.is adjourned. 

Then the meeting considered the obligation that the most important 
co-operative societies must asvsume (see the 2nd number of the Bulletin, 
p, •123) “ of buying in common, but through the medium of the Store, 
which must provide itself with certain goods, generally consumed by the 
Italian co-operative societies, that is to say; sugar, coffee, liquors, meal, 
dried and pickled fish, tomato sauce, extract of meat, spirits, soap, matches, 
maccaroni, rice, etc. ”. The di.scussion on this matter was long, and many 
points were left undecided : it was decided, amongst other things, to exclude 
those goods that “ for special reasons of local consumption, such as butter, 
maccaroni and others, the co-operative societies cannot undertake to buy 
collectively 

The discussion of the Rules for the Institutions to be founded came 
up in its turn. We may thus summarise the fundamental principles : 
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I9t. Admission of all co-operative distributive societies that apply, 
without distinction of political religious school or party. ^ 

2nd. Limitation of the number of co-operative societies to be admitted, 
in the sense that they will be restricted to one for each locality (commune 
or fraction of commune), exception being made in the case of large towns, 
where one may be allowed for each 100,000 inhabitants ; the Board of 
Management reserves to itself the right of decision in each special case, 
taking account of the individual circumstances. 

3rd. Obligation on the part of the associated co-operative societies to 
subscribe a share of the capital, corresponding to a franc for each of their 
members, to be paid within three years according to the rules laid down. 

4th. The Consortium shall only sell to the associated co-operative 
societies; it may also sell to societies not associated for a trial period of 
six months. 

5th. Payment for goods must be made in c ash, il‘ possible, by the 
[)urcha3ing co-operative societies : yet payment at a definite date, under 
certain definite guarantees, shall be also admitted. 

6th. The Board will be eompose<i of 9 members elected by the 
meeting. 

7th. The profits will be distributed as follows : 

20 % to the reserve fund ; • 

10 % to the statf provident fund ; 

ro % to the funds for studies and propagandism ; 

10 % to the Board ; 

50 % to the distril)uli\ e so('ieti(.‘s, after a deduction for interest 
on shares at a rate not exceeding 4 %. 

Tile disi'ussion ot the projected regulations being terminated, it was 
det'ided to commission the National League oi Italian Co-()j)erativc Societies 
to priiit and distribute them among tlie various co-ojierative distributive 
societies of Italy, inviting them to .send their adherence in ])rinciple, 
subject to definite apjiroval in a special meeting. 

Later, on the 8th January, the Extra-ordinary General Meeting of the 
Consortium of the Co-operative Societies was held in Milan, to deal with 
the question of the modiiications to be introduced into their own regula- 
tions, “ with the object of siijiplying the Italian Co-operative Distributive 
Societies with an Institution such as the great majority of their members 
desires After a long discussion and after the modifications decided on 
were effected, the new Rules of the Society were approved. We shall give 
the principal articles : 

Art, I. A Limited Liability Co-operative Society, under the title of 
“ Italian Consortium of Co-operative Distributive Societies is established 
in Italy, with its headquarters in Milan, for the period of 99 years, dating 
from the act of constitution. 


*5. 
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Art 2. The object of the Society is to provide for collective purchase 
and the production of the articles needed by the Co-operative Distributive 
Societies,^ by means of a special agency dad a store founded for the pur- 
pose, and with manufacturing and agricultural establishments, for which 
it will provide with financial means to be determined as required. For 
the development of its own social ends, the Consortium will also grant 
its aid to new co-operative societies and will favour and facilitate the 
exchange of produce between the co-operative distributive societies and 
the societies for production affiliated to the Consortium. 

Art. The members of this Society may l>e, legally constituted bo- 
operative Distributive Societies and their Consortiums and Federations, 
Mutual Aid Societies, or Societies similar to the preceding relative to the 
exercise of distribution, and legally constituted Institutions exercising 
benevolence and thrift : these Societies and Institutions will name a person 
as their representative. The Board of the Consortium may also admit 
co-operative societies of only de facto constitution, when they are well 
known to be reliable and offer guarantees sufficient in the judgment of 
the Board itself. 

For each locality, town, or fraction, only one co-operative organization 
is permitted to form part of the Consortium, exception being made for 
large towns where a co-operative society may be admitted for every ioo,cx>') 
inhabitants, and except in special ('ases to be arranged for h\ the Board 
as the case requires. 

Art. 7. The Capital of the Society is constituted by an unlimited number 
of shares of a nominal value of 25 francs each. The societies that are 
members of the Consortium may not subscribe more than 2CX) shares, lor 
a sum, consequently, not exceeding 5,000 francs. 

Art. J2. For the accomplishment of its ends the Consortium may issue 
bonds and debentures at interest, recei\ e de])osits at interest and contract 
loans. 

Art. If. The goods are bought wholesale on the ])asis of the con- 
sumption of articles most commonly and most generally used, and of all 
others, demand for which by associated and non-associated co-operative 
societies may be foreseen. The goods acquired in this way will be dis- 
tributed or forwarded directly by the commercial housCvS selling them, 
irom the place of production, or by the Store, to the purchasing So- 
cieties at the market price established by the Board of Administration at 
the suggestion of the Directors. The Consortium may also buy, as inter- 
mediary, on behalf of co-operative societies, associated or not, by means 
of a commission entrusting it with the necessary responsibility. 

Art i§. The payment for goods must be in cash or on delivery A 
delay of 10 days may be allowed according to the conditions of purchase 
and the financial position of the Consortium and with every guarantee 
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that this last may think necessary for the protection of the interests of 
the society. 

Ar/. i 6 . The accounts are balanced annually at the end ol^June and 
the net surplus, deduction made for interest on shares, which may not 
exceed 4 % is distributed as follows: 

20 % to the reserve fund; 

10 % to the staff provident funds; 

10 % to the Board of Administration ; 

5 % to the disposal of the Board, to he employed for study 
and co-operative propagandism ; 

5 % to the National League of the Co-operative Societies; 

50 % to be divided among the co-operative societies in proportion 
to their purchases as shown by the invoices of the Consortium. 

Art. f 8 . The Board may, in exceptional cases, establish that the dis- 
tribution of goods may he made also to non-associate co-operative societies 
for a trial period not exceeding six months. In this case, the profit on 
the purchases of these co-operative societies will not be distributed to 
them, but paid into the reserve fund. 

The assembly authorized the Board to arrange the text of the rules 
in conformity with the legal requirements (for the sake of brevity we omit 
the other articles), and to take all necessary steps for their publication 
and for the eventual modifications required by the competent authorities. 
On the 1st. February, the new price-list of the Consortium appeared, and 
WHS forwarded to all the Italian Co-operative Distributive Societies. 

In the 2nd, number of the Bulletin, year 1910, page 121, we ga\e 
statistics of all the co-operative distributive societies, existing on the 
30th May, 1910; vve think it well now to give the number according to 
Regions on the 31st. December, 1910. 


Region 

Number 
of Co-operative 

Region 

Number 
(if Co-operative 

— 

Societies 

— 

Societies 

Piedmont . , . 

. . 277 

Abruzzi and Molise. 

5 ^ 

Lombardy . . 

. . 651 

Campania . . , . 

59 

Venetia . . . 

. . 226 

Apulia . . , . . 

57 

Liguria .... 

• • iLS 

Basilicata . . . . 

7 

Emilia .... 

• • 341 

Calabria 

5 J 

Marches . . . 

• • 135 

Sicily 

84 

Tuscany . . . 

. • 

Sardinia . . . . 

14 

Umbria. . . . 

• • 45 


— 

Latium .... 

. . 24 

Total. . . 

2,453 


(Summan.sed from II Gioi'italc dei Cooperatari, Organo uj$iialc dellc coope- 
rative di consume italiane (Co-operators’ Journal. Official Organ of 
the Consortium of Italian Co-operative Distributive Societies). Milan, 
• nos. 5 and 6, 15th. Decembei, 1910 and 15th. Januaiy, J911). 
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2. All Important Report upon the Co-operative Societies for Production and 
Labour. — The General Accountant of the State has presented to the Trea- 
surer General, signor Tedesco, a statistical report upon the operations ol 
the lei^ally constituted co-operative societies for production and labour, 
and on the nature and value of the contracts for work entrusted to them 
by the State, the Provinces, the Communes, the Consortiums and the Cha- 
ritable Endowments, up to date of 31st. December, 1909. 

This Publication informs us that at that date the Prefectures had reg- 
istered in their lists 547 co-operative societies, the greater part for pro- 
duction and labour, wdth an increase of 126 societies compared with those 
registered on the 3Tst. December, 1907. As w\as the case at the last men- 
tioned date, so also on the 31st. December, 1909, these societies were 
almost all situated in the provinces of North and Central Italy. 

The provinces with the largest number of registered co-operative so- 
cieties were: Rome wath 82 societies, Ravenna 54, Bologna 44, Reggio 
Emilia 39, Modena 34, Ferrara 24, Genoa 21, Parma 20, Padua 19, Forli iS. 
Then came the provinces of Florence and Pisa, and then those of Arezzo, 
Piacenza and Verona, the first wdth 12 and the others with 10 registered 
co-operative societies. In 13 provinces there was no legally registered 
co-operative society. 

As to the total number of contracts granted to the co-operative so- 
cieties in recent years, 1889-909, it appears that it amounted to4,426 for 
an amount of nearly 89 millions and that the number and amount of 
of the contracts has progressively increased. In fact, in 1900, there were 
10.^ ('ontracls granted for an amount of 2 millions, in 1904 there w^ere 180 
for 4 milions, in 1907, they reached the number of 477 for a value of 
10 millions, and in 1909 there were 546 for an amount of 13^4 niillions. 

The following provinces made the greatest number of these contracts: 
Ravenna 629, Rome 595, (jenoa 329, Bologna 317, Padua 314, Reggio 
Emilia 292, Ferrara 263, Modena 132, Rovigo 122, Verona 115. 

As to the value of the contracts, the provinces take this order: Ra- 
venna with 17 millions, Padua and Bologna 10 millions, Ferrara 7, Genoa, 
Verona and Rome 4 Reggio Emilia 3 Rovigo and Mod^a 2 

In 17 provinces no works were confided to co-operative societies. 

The publication clearly shows the progress made by co-operation for 
production and labour and the way it has been able to qualify for under- 
taking works of great importance. 
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GERMANY. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Insurance against Damage by Hailstorms in Wurtemburg. 

There is no public insurance institution against hailstorms in Wurtem- 
burg, but the State has endeavoured in other ways to alleviate the da' 
mage frequently caused by this scourge to the agi*iculture oi this country. 
An Agreement has i)een entered into witli the “ Norddei^Jlschen Hagel- 
versicherungsgesellschaft ” (North German Hailstorm Insurance Company), 
of Berlin, by which the Company is compelled, in conformity with its rules 
and conditions of insurance, to take all risks ohered by the Wurtemburg 
farmers whose farms are in this State. 

To safeguard the interests of the persons insured, it is established that 
each of the four sections (corresponding to the four provinces of the State) 
intf) which the business of the Insurance Company is divided has the right 
of sending a representative to the (reneral Assembly of the Company. 
There must be an Agency of the Company at Stuttgart, with power to 
represent it both before the authorities and before the public. This chief 
Agency has to direct the agents of the various circles, who are nomi- 
nated in accord with the Ministry of the Interior. As to the payment 
tor damage, the Company has to send to the spot experts selected from 
amongst those nominated by the provincial authorities, f inally, the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior has the right of exercising a permanent control on 
the administration of the Company; it may take note of the premium tariffs 
and the payment of compensation, and send a representative who has a 
consulting vote, to the sittings of the Administrative Council and the Ge- 
neral Meeting. The Company informs the Ministry of the number of persons 
insured each year, the sum total of the Insurance in the Wurtemburg ter- 
ritory and /he total of the supplementary premiums collected. 
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Tlie fixing- of base premiums, according* to Clause § 26 of the condi- 
tions of insurance, must be approved by the Administrative Council, after 
the propojjals of the Management have b^en comunicated to the Ministry 
in order that the latter may have the opportunity of expressing its opinion 
and wishes on the matter - 

The calculation of the premiums is based on the statistics of hailstorms, 
a single rate of premium for each zone of territory being fixed. A base 
premium is fixed for each particular distri('t, a smaller premium being 
established for those districts which have not suffered from hailstorms for 
the previous ten years, while the premium is increased in proportion, on 
the contrar)', according to the method established by the Administr«itiv(* 
Council, for those districts which have been most frequently Aisited by 
the scourge during the same period.' 

When the Administrative Council is about to fix the premium tariff 
(lefinitely, the Ministry has a right to send a delegate to the sittings of 
the Council, in order that he may express tlu^ wishes of the Governmenl 
on the question. 

If an unlimited obligation to take upon itself the risks ofthe Wurteni 
burg farmers had ])een imposed on the “ Norddeutsche (iesellschaft ”, the 
arrangement might hav(‘ been to the injury of the other persons insured 
with the Company but living in other States of the Ihnpire, and therefore, 
in order to avoid this possible inconvenience, it has been settled that evtTy 
year, when the compensation has b(‘en paid, and in any case not later 
than October T5th, the Company must ])resent a statement containing a ('om> 
parison between the i-esults of the insnrama* business in Wurtembiirg and 
those for the same year in the other countries serv(‘d by the Company. 
This comparison relates to the sum total of the base premiums colhx'ted, 
the compensation paid, the sums carried to the reserve fund, and other 
administration expenses. If it is shown by this statement that for the bus- 
iness at Wiirtemburg there is an adverse balance between the incomings 
and outgoings of more than 25 % of the base premiums, and if this dif- 
ference surpasses the adverse I>alance for all the other countries by more 
than 25 % of the sum total of the base premiums for all those countries, 
the State will then intervene, according pecuniary aid. In fact, in this 
case, 30 % of the expenditure of the Company up to November ist of 
the following year which is not covered by the base premiums banked 
(that is to say, a supplement of 30 % on the final premiums) is to be 
paid from the special State Fund for insurance against hailstorms in 
Wiirtemburg, or if that should not suffice, from the General Fund. In con- 
sequence of this system, the Wurtembiirg farmers who insure with the 
“Norddeutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft” are secured from the danger 
of having to pay supplementary premiums, and can insure their products 
by a fixed premium. * 
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In more favourable years, on the contrary, when the profits obtained 
in Wurtemburg are higher or the expenditure is less than in the other 
countries, the Company must f)ay 75 % ol the larger profits mtide or the 
smaller expenditure sustained to the State Fund for the insurance of Wtir- 
tern burg. 

In the comparison of the results of the receipts and expenditure for 
Wurtemburg and the other countries, it is calculated that the administra- 
tion expenses in Wurcemburg are 25 pf. per 100 iM. ol the sums assured, 
whereas in the other countries they are only 15 pi. per 100 M. 

At the end of the year the Company presents its final balance sheet 
and shows the sum total oi the supplemental y premium, fixed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council for all the persons insured indiscriminately ; the sup- 
plementary premiums which the Wurtemburg farmers -may have to pay are 
instead paid to the Company from the Special Insurance Fund or from 
the General Fund ol tiie State. 

In 1900 the larmers of Wurtemburg were insured with the « Nord- 
deutsche Hagelv-gesellschalt » lor an amouiit ol 68,712,171 M.; in 1905, 
88,599,666 M.; in 1906, 96,655,678 M.; m 1907, 103,000,000, M.; and by 
July 1st, 1908, the total sums assiued hao risen to about 115 uiiilion M. 

The sum total ol the supplemental y piemiains paid by the special 
State i^undol Wurtemburg to the Insurance Conijjany in 1905 was 1,467,317 
marks - ^7^% ol the total ol the limfi pieniiuins); in 1900 it w^as 1,392.62 
M. ( — i5o% ol the final preiinuinsj, m 1907, 1,613,180 j\L ( — 160% ol 
the final premiums) : a total ot 2,975,805 M. 

The sum total ot the supplement ol 30 % ol the final premiums ol 
Winch we have spoken above, on the contiaiy, to be paid by the persons 
insured at Wuitemburg was only 272,525 M. in 1906, and 302,741 M. in 
1907, the total being only 574,996 M. 

'Fhe payments from the special Insuiance bund ol tire State lor tlie 
insured peisons ol Wurtembuig were more than the payments oi the insured 
to this Fund during the years 1906 and 1907, by 2,4cx),8o9 iNl. 

in 1907, the losses in Wurtemburg having been less than in the other 
countries, the « Norddeutsche H. V. G. » had lo jiay the sum ol 1,082,416 JVL 
to the State Insurance Fund, wiiereas in 1900, VXhirtemburg having sullered 
greater damage than the other countries, 585,1.86 M. had to be paid to the 
Company from the State Funds. 

Tile largest outlay, therefore, which the State Funds iiad to lace lor the 
payment ol the supplementary premiums lor the insured larmers of Wurtem- 
burg in the years 1906 and 1907 was 2400,809 M. F 585,486 M. — ■ 1,082,476 
M. 1 , 903)879 M. 

The special State Fund fur insurance against damage by haiLaonns was 
constituted by tlie law ol December 26th, 1899, which assigned a loundation 
capital of 2^000,000 M, to the Fund. The Slate lurcher granted an annual 
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subsidy of 200,000 M. from 1901 to 1909. On March 31st, 1906, the Fund 
had risfn to 3,525,224 M., while on Mai^:h, 31st, 1907, it was 2,165,448 M., 
and on March 31st, 1908, 2,214,170 M. 

With the object of maintaining and increasing this Fund, the limit fixed 
in the agreement with the « Norddeutsche H. V. G. », by which the sup- 
plement due to the Fund by the Wurtemburg insured was not to be more 
than 30% of the final premiums, has recently been modified. Instead ol 
30 %, it has been decided that the supplement must not be more than 40 % 
of the final premium. 

The State intervention in favour of insurance against hailstorms has 
been very useful in spreading this branch of insurance amongst farmers. 
Insurance against hailstorms has become popular all through the country, 
whereas in 1899 there were very few farmers insured, and then only the 
large proprietors, as a rule. 

The law of the Empire of May 12th, 1901, on the supervision of private 
insurance enterprises, has made no change in the relations between the State 
of Wurtemburg and the « Norddeutschenhagelversicherungsgesellschaft ». 
The authorities of the four provinces do the work of supervision in the 
State of Wurtemburg. 

(From an at tide by Dr. (^ugel, Oberregieiimgsral, in the Leip&iger Zeit- 
schrift fur Handels-, Konkuts-‘ und Versicherung^reiht igii^ Feb. ist, 
Leipzig Review of Comme) iial, Bankruptcy and Imw ante Law!>). 



IL -- CURRENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and Intervention 
of the State on the Question of agricultural Insurance. 


ingurance against the seizure of animals intended for slaughter in Prussia. — 

The Prussian Minister for Agriculture has sent round a circular calling 
the attention of the competent officials to the creation of Communal insti- 
tutions for insurance against the seizure of animals intended for slaughter. 
The Circular states, amongst other things, that the most recent informa- 
tion on the subject of the extension of insurance to cattle for slaughter 
shows a remarkable development of late years in this ^branch of in- 
surance. 

Whereas the statistics collected in 1902 for the year 1901 show that 
there were then 700,000 oxen, 350,000 calves, 2,350,000 pigs and 25,000 
goats and sheep insured, the figures for 1906-7 show that there insurances 
for animals had risen to; oxen, 1,102,000, calves, 569,000, pigs, 4,076,000 
and sheep, 120,000. 

During the same period, the number of private insurance under- 
takings exclusively concerned with insurance against the seizure of animals 
intended for slaughter, had risen from 300 to 542. The Circular adds, 
however, that in spite of the great increase of the insurance Conipanies, 
they are not sufficient in any part of the country. They are not equally 
distributed, and in certain regions there are none at all. Even in those 
parts where the number of insurance institutions is largest, the sum total o 
the animals insured is not so high as it might and should be. This fact 
must be attributed, in addition to the lack of goodwill on the part of the 
farmers, to the defects proper to the insurance institutions themselves, to 
the excessively high premiums, their oscillations, etc. The Minister has 
UvSked the competent officials to see into the question, and to get the 
Chambers of Agriculture to assist them in their investigations. It 
especially calls their attention to tlie fact that the “ Landesokonomiekob 
legium „ intone of its recent sittings, dealt with the question of the insur 
ance of animals for slaughter, and suggested that the creation of Com 
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munal institutions for this kind of insurance would be very useful in the 
interesls of agriculture. The decision ps to whether the creation of these 
institutions is advisable or not is an important one, and also whether the 
animals to be so insured are to be those only which slaughtered within the 
limits of the district, or whether animals sold to the slaughter house shall 
be included, as at Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen and Rcuss. The Minister 
is of the oj)inion that it is advisable to make it compulsory for the far- 
mers insured to insure all the cattle for slaughter which they possess, with 
the exception of those excluded by the rules of the Institution. 

(Snnimarised from the Zfitvhiift fut Veincheruiigsweun^ Beilm, n. 4, 
25, 1911). 
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2. The Operations Insurance Institutions. 

I. Private Qerman enterprises for the Insurance of cattle During 1909. - In 

1909, in spite of the activity displayed by the different cattle insurance 
enterprivSes in Germany, there was not a great amount of business done, 
although the results could not be considered bad on the whole. There is 
a general increase of the [)reniiums noticeable in the various reports, to 
a large extent necessitated by th<^ growing numl)er of disasters; during 
the year the unfavourable conditions of the weather and the bad (|UciIity 
of the fodders caused a considerable increase in the* di!r>eases and morta- 
lity amongst the cattle (horses colic, tuberculosis of horned cattle, etc.). 

There were 33 private enterprises for insuring cattle in (ku'many 
in 1909, 26 of which were on a mutual and the rest on an individual 
basis. 

All th(‘ mutual Companies insure against the death ol the animals 
with the exception of the Vieh-Ve} sicherum^s der Virhhdndlcf in Hanover, 
which only insures cattle for slaughtei. Several of the other Companies, 
in addition to insuring the live animals, also deal in the insurance of cattle 
intended for slaughter and other sec'ondary branches ot insurance. The 
other 7 enterprises deal especially wiih the insuiMiice of animals intended 
for slaughter. 

There were no foreign miterprises dealing with this branch ol insur- 
ance in 1909. 

The following table shows the general course of the large cattle in- 
surance enterprises during the year. 



Summary of the operations of the private German enterprises for cattle insurance during the Working year 1909 


o 






(i) Working year Octobre ist, i goS-og — (g) Work in g year April ist, 1908-09. 
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As far as the small mutual Companies of local importance are con> 
cerned, there is no precise information to hand, as usual. 

(Summarised from the Veroffentlickunge^ das Ka 'tserlichen Auf sic hts amts fur 
Privatversicherung^ No. 3, Aug. 19 1 o, and the Zcitschrift fur Vcfsick- 
erungswesen^ June, 29, 1910). 

2 , Union of private Insurance Companies in Germany. — On October 24^^, 
1910, there was a meeting at Berlin, by invitation of the Director General 
of the Bavarian Insurance Bank, of the rappresentatives of the federations 
of private insurance enterprises. The meeting was agreed as to the urgent 
necessity of a combined action on the part of the private insurance Com- 
panies in defence of Iheir common interests, and it was therefore decided 
that a union of the federations should be formed, of which each would 
have to become a member. A Special Commission formed of the represen- 
tatives of the federations w'as nominated to examine the preliminary ques- 
tions and to compile the rules. 

The Commission met on December at Berlin, andpioceeded to a 
lirst compilation of the rules, which were at once communicated to the fe- 
derations and societies interested. It was decided that a General Meeting 
should be conwoked for the purpose of approving the rules and taking a 
decision on the formation of the union. The Meeting took place on 
January 24^^’, 1911, at Berlin, the following societies sending their repre- 
sentatives: the Federation of German Life Assurance Societies; the Union 
of private companies carrying on the businesh of fire insurance in (Ger- 
many ; the International Federation of transport-insurance undertakings ; 
the Federation of private companies carrying on the bubiness of insurance 
against accidents in Germany ; the Federation of companies insuring 
against burglary ; the Federation of anonymous societies and the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Societies against hailstorms; the Union of German 
Mutual wSocieties for the insurance of cattle; the Federation of German 
Mutual Fire Insurance Societies; the Federation of the Plate Glass Insurance 
Societies. The representatives of tw^o insurance societies not belonging to 
the above mentioned Federations were also present at the Meeting: the ‘‘ Alte 
Stuttgarter and the “ Norddeutsche Hagelversicherungs-Gesellschaft 

The Meeting unanimously voted the constitution of the Vereinigung 
der deutschen Privatversicherungen ” (Union of private German Insurance 
Undertakings) and approved the rules drawn up by the Commission. 

The object of the Union is to protect the interests of all insurance 
undertakings (Art. i of the Rules). The head quarters of the Union is at 
the residence of the President for the time being, and all federations of in- 
surance societies may belong to the Union, as well as isolated societies. 
The business of the Union is done through the general meeting, the Per- 
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manent Committee and the President. Each society has the right to a 
vote in the Meeting; the federations of societies have a right to as many 
votes as they have societies bekinging to them, with a minimfim of lo, 
however, and a maximum of 30. 

Decisions are taken by a simple majority of votes, but for the mo- 
dification of the Rules, the expulsion of members and the dissolution of 
the Union, there must be a majority of V4 of the voters. 

The Permanent Committee is composed of the President, six members 
and two assistants, and is nominated for one year by the General Meeting. 

The constitution of this Union is undoubtedly an event of great im- 
portance, and by its aid insurance may attain the place it deserves in the 
life and economy of the country. 

(Summarised from the FtnanzielU und Assektira 7 n-Rei'ue^ IVov. 5, 1910, Saski'- 
Si he zeitschift f, d. Vet suho ungswci^en^ Dec. 23, iqio , Zettschtip fur 
die gemmte Vet nchet ungnvi^senschaft^ Jan. i, 1911, Annalen des ge- 
samten Vet sh herun^siaeseti, heb. 2 1911) 

3 * The 57th General Meeting ot the '' Union Allgemelne Deutsche Hagelversicher- 
ungsgescllachaft in Weimar ”, a Germany Hailstorm Insurance Company, the 
headquarters of which is at Weimar. — The last financial year of this Com- 
pany, which was founded in 1853 and has its ojierations in several of the 
German States, shows the following figures in comparison with those of the 
previous financial year: 


Receipts 


ty 1 0 

1 

Pinal premiums . .... 

M. 

2-365.329 

2,164,875 

Policies, dividends and others . 

» 

33457 

26,1 10 

Total . . . 

M. 

2,398.786 

2,190,983 

txenditure 




Claims 

M. 

1,752,858 

427.182 

J^olicy-expenses 

V 

128,468 

61.344 

Commissions 

>> 

225,545 

2i7>57i 

Administration expenses . . . 

» 

173.827 

180,921 

Rates and taxes 


38,071 

4,820 

Re-insurance 

» 

120,483 


I'otal . . . 

M. 

2439407 

891,838 

Loss 

M. 

40,621 

. . 

Profits 

» 

. . 

1,289,145 

Dividends 

» 

307.844 

275.936 

Curreijt profits 

» 

38,046 

17,096 

Surplus 

» 

305.269 

1,593.087 
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The last General Meeting was held at Weimar on February 9th, and 
1541 shares with 387 votes were represented on the occasion. 

The sui^plus of M. 305,268.83 was distributed as follows : i) 5 % to 
the reserve fund necessitated by the rules M. 15,263.44; 2) 5 % to the 
capital reserve M. 15,263.44; 3) M. 32,727.22 to the dividend reserve; 
4) dividends to the shareholders (M. 15 per share) M. 75,285; 5) contractual 
percentage and that necessitated by the rules M. 16,159.73; 6) for the 
dividends (30 M. per share) M. 150,570; in all M. 305,268.83. 

There was a sensible increase in the total sum assured: M. 226,212,583, 
as against M. 209,474,103 in the preceding year. 

During the year there were hailstorms on 89 days, and 3702 cases of 
damage, while in 1909 there were only 66 days of hail and noi declarations 
of damage. 

(.Summarised from the Zeitsehift ftir Vcf suheritn^iwe.sen, Keh, 15, 1911; the 
Saski'uhc Zeitschrift fur das Vcrsichenmgswesen^ Feb. 17 th ; the 
mcinc VcrsichctungspiCisSCy Fell. 19, 1911, Berlin). 


4. Four New Mutual Insurance Companies for Cattle. — The following local 
companicvS, declared subject to the supervision of the Emj>ire according to 
the law of May 12th, 1901, have obtained th(‘ authorisation to begin their 
operations fniin the Imperial Vigilance Bureau for private insurance ent- 
erprises: I A Horse Insurance Company at Worfeldon; 2 A Cattle Insur- 
ance Company at Burstadt; 3 A Cattle Insurance Company at Alsfeld ; 
4 A Horse Insurance Institute at Dietzenbach. (Decision of December 
14th, 1910). 

'Summarised from the Saski'sthe Zeitschfift, Leipzig, Jan. 20, 19 ii). 


5. The Dresden Cooperative Society for Agricultural Fire Insurance. — The 

“ Dresdener Feuerversicherung”, a co-operative society for insurance against 
agricultural fires, also had very satisfactory results for 1910. The total sum 
assured reached M. 1,114,135,723, and the premiums and other dues rose 
to M. 1,748,933. 

The premium reserve apart from re-insurances was M. 783,487 ; com- 
pensation M. 933,444, M. 546,250 of which was reinsured. When the 
premiums and other expenses were deducted, there was an active balance 
of M. 296,601, a part of which was paid out as a 15% dividend to those 
insured persons who had a right to it, the remainder being carried to the 
reserve fund, which is now 2 million M. 

(.Summarised from the Annaltn des Cksamtm Verskherungswfsen-t No. 4, 
Jan. 26, 19 uV 
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6. Associatloiw and Federations of Associations for the insurance of cattle in 
East Pmsiia aul Slesia. — The Chamber of Agriculture of East Prussia 
has decided, at a plenary sitting, to create a Federation of Associations 
for cattle insurance in the province. A grant of 3,000 M. was voted for 
the purpose. 

The Chamber of Agriculture further recognised the urgent necessity 
for the progressive formation of a thick network of local associations for 
insuring cattle, which would cover the whole of the pro\ ince, thus giving 
the small farmer the means of insuring his cattle. 

The Chamber of Agriculture for the province of .Silesia has taken the 
same decision. 

(Summarised from the FimmielU imd Atmuranz Rnue, Feh. 3, 1911). 
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3. Miscellaneous Ii^formation. 

I . The average mortality amongst farmers according to the Bank of Ootha, — 

The general opinion that the mortality amongst farmers is lower than 
amongst the rest of the population is denied by the statistics which the 
Bank of Gotha has been collecting yearly since 1880. These show that 
this difference in favour of the farmer does not exist, and that the average 
mortality of the farming population from 15 to 50 years is exactly the 
same (s> 9 /ioo) as that for the rest of the population. 






Anticipated 

Actual 

number 


Age 

at 

Number 

of 

T>icd during 
the years 

number 
of deaths out 
of the whole 


the beginning 

individuals 


of the males 

of deaths 


of year 

observed 

insurance 

insured 

from xBao to 1896 

per 100 


of insurance 

during 

observed 

according 

of those 


observed 

the year 

to the Bank’s 
experience 

anticipated 

i 

15-40 

26,818 

140 

145. 78 

96 

1 

Farmers (except those of 

1 41-55 

387854 

473 

498- 03 

105 

the following group). 

56-70 

20,124 

760 

757.61 

100 

1 

71-90 

3,47 > 

401 

389. 52 

103 

Total . 

• • 

89,271 

1.774 

1,790. 67 

(media) 99 

1 

' > 5-40 

915 

5 ) 

4, 66 ) 


1 



i 32 

> iS. 05 

177 

FarmcrR occupied in di- 

j 41-55 

1,109 

27 ) 

13.39) 


stillation, brewing and^ 
the manufacture of beer.j 

1 56-70 

463 

22 1 
} 28 

16. TS) 

>25. 81 

108 

1 

1 71-90 

74 

6 ) 

9 


Total . , 


2,651 

60 

43.86 

337 


Examining these data, we see that, according to the BankVs experience, 
whereas for all classes of the population, a mortality of 1,48-78 may be 
expected for the ages from 15 to 40 years, the mortality amongst farmers 
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is 140, that is to say, 96 % of the probable mortality; in the two last 
groups of age (56-70 and 71-90), the mortality amongst the farmers sur- 
passed that of the rest of thA population. * 

The death rate is particularly high amongst farmers concerned in the 
manufacture or sale of alcohol. 

According to these data it seems certain that the risks to which the 
life of the farmer is subjected are not sensibly smaller than those to which 
the rest of the population is subjected. 

(Summarised from the Deutsche Verni herUn--Zeitung, Leipzig, Dec 1910, 
N. 6). 


2. insurance against Thrush fever. — The Presidential Board of the 
Chamber of Agriculture of the Rhine provinces dealt with insurance against 
thrush fever at its sitting of February ist, 1911, and came to the following 
conclusions : 

^7) It is necessary that there should be an insurance for the com- 
pensation of losses sustained by the death of animals in consequence of 
thrush fever, or by the enforced slaughter of them in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease. • 

It is advisable that an insurance for animals should be founded 
for the period during which they are on the market ; and also that a com- 
pulsory insurance should be instituted for all owners of cattle in relation 
with the provincial institutions already existing for anthrax and peripneu- 
monia. This insurance, however, would be independent. 

c) With the object of introducing a compulsory insurance for all 
owners of cattle, for which a special disposition of the law is necessary, 
steps are being taken to persuade the Prussian Chamber of Agriculture, 
when preparing the executive regulation of the law of the Empire on cattle 
insurance, to introduce a special disposition rendering insurance against 
thrush fever compulsory. 

(Summarised from the Saskfschf Zeitsihrift fur da) J^'erdcheru^giwesen^ 
Leipzig, Februaiy 17, 1911). 
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CURRENT NEWS. 


ji. Legislation^and intervention 
of the^State in the question^of Agricultural^Insurance. 


1 . BiH^for tbe^extedBioo of the dispositions of the law of April 9th, 1898, on 
accidents during Work, to forest cultivation. - At the sittings oi#July ixth, 1910 
and January 24th, 1911, the Senate passtnl a Bill, with amendments, for 
tho extension ot the dispositions ot the l.avv ol April 9th, 1898, on acci- 
dents during work, to torest cultivation. 

'Fhe Bill was put forward by the Chambei ol Deputies and was sent 
to the Insurance and Social Providence Commission in order that the 
Chamber might take note of the amendments brought tc) it by the Senate 
Commission. 

In drawing up the text ol the new Bill, the purport ol which will be 
given further on, the Commission took count ol the information collected 
as to the local customs, which it was necessary to know. In order to 
define the operations contemplated by the Bill, the Comnns.-,ion has subs- 
tituted the term (hef d^cntreprise (head ol undei taking) for that ol expioi- 
tani (cultivator), as a designation ol the person responsible. 

The Chamber of Deputies had agreed to exempt cultivations ol less 
than three hectares from the application of the law, but, in consideration 
of the preparation of the soil, the rotation of which, according to the 
species, occurs sometimes in a cycle of 90 or even 120 years, the Com- 
mission has exempted from the application of the law, not only cultiva- 
tions of less than three hectares, but also those partial or total cultiva- 
tions by a single tenant in forests of less than tliree hectares, leaving in 
the domain* of the future law on farm accidents, the small cultivations 

^7 
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made for domestic or daily use by the farm labourers in the small woods 
connected with the farms in view of their maintenance. 

The nfw law will not be applicable ejither to woods cultivated for 
personal use by the owners of the soih 01 by the small farmer (metayage). 

The only object of the slight amendments made by the Commission 
has therefore been that of better defining the limits between forest and 
farming cultivations, whicli are the subject of a special law. 

The new text passed by theSenate is as follows : 

Art. r. 

The legislation on the 1 esponsibility lor acc'idenls during work is, with 
the exception ol the sjiecial disjiosirions as hereafter, extended to forest 
cultivations. 


Art. 2. 

The works of ieiling trt‘e->, lopjhiig blanches, <ind, when they are ^ru- 
ried out \>n the groun<l ol th< section itself, the works of ('hopping, 
shaping, sawing, slackiug, ]»irk peeling, an^l charcoal liurning at e the onK 
works included under the head of fore^t ciilthation. 

The present law, how(‘ver, is not applicable to wooded lands, partly or 
entirely cultivated, the area of which under one tcaiant is no more than three 
hectares, nor to trees planted outside woods when they do not form a 
plantation, nor to clearings made in plantations more than 20 }^ears old. 

Neither is it applicable to wooded lands cultivated lor personal use by 
the owner of the soil or by the farmer or metayer. 

Art. 3. 

The owner of felled trees or trees made into timber is considered as 
the head of the undertaking, unless the utilisation of the timber has been 
taken over by a contractor after an adjudication or in execution of a 
contract. 

In all cases, the responsibility of the head of the undertaking ejxteads 
also to the workmen ur employes of the cultivation, even when they are 
not engaged or paid by the rc‘Sponsible person, provided that their enga- 
gement has been agreed upon by this person before the accident, by word 
and in writing. 


Art. 4. 

If the victim was not hired by the head of the undertaking or had 
not a fixed wage, the compensation due is to be calculated according to 
the average wage of the farm wages o the Commune. 
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Art. 5. 

If the victim is imal)le to ^|esume work during the four daAf^» following 
the accident, the accident must he declared, either by himself f>r by a repre- 
sentative or one having the right, to the mayor of the Commune where 
the accident occurred, who will draw up an official report, give dii immediate 
receipt of the declaration and at the same time send a ('opy to the head ol' 
the undertaking concerned. 

In case the person making the declaration does not bring also a me 
dical certificate giving the condition of the victim, the probable ('onse- 
cjuences of the accident and the date when it will be possible to know its 
definite consequences, the head of the undertaking must, within four da)s 
ol* the receipt of the copy of the declaration and sublet to the penalties 
set lorth in Art, 14 of the law of April 9th, 1898, provide at his own 
expense for a medical certificate to be given, and have it lett at the mayor's 
house, where a receipt must he given for it. 

II, on the other hand, the head of an undertaking has knowledge, 
of himself or through his overseers, of an accident whic h h.is caused a 
disablement from work lasting more than four days, and if he has not 
received a copy of a declaration made by the victim, liis representative or 
one having the right to make it, he is bound to makt* the ^declaration to 
the mayor hirnsell and to give in the relative medical certificate. 

The form and contents of the above inenliont^cl declarations and official 
reports will be detennuied by a d<M'iee, as well .is the conditions for send, 
ing notice ol the <iccidents to the Ikiarcl ol Works by the Mayors. 

The period within which the Justice of the Peace must proceed to 
the inquiry as scit forth in the second paragraph of Art. 12 of the Law 
of April 9th, 1898, is three days, and the said inquiry must be concluded 
within fifteen days. 

The right of the victim to temporary ('ompensation will only begin 
from the day of tlie declaration, if the latter has not been made within 
the four days following the accident. 

Art. 6. 

Under the conditions specified by the Law of May 29lh, 1909, the head 
of undertakings licensed by letters patent will be subject to the tax as set 
forth by Art. 25 of the I .aw of April 9th, 1898, the heads of undertakings 
not vSO licensed being subject to the tax as set forth l^y Art. 5 of the laiw 
of April 1 2th, 1906, amended by the Law of Man'h 26th, 1908. 

Art. 7. 

The guarantee syndicates formed exclusively amongst the cultivators 
of wooded lands, may be constituted according to the conditions set forth 
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in Art. 6 of the Law of April 12th, 1906, provided that they have i ^ 
members ai: least 50 cultivators and that the average assured wages reacn 
a sum total of at least 2 million francs. 

Art. 8. 

Arts. Ti and 31 of the Law of April 9th, r898, are not applicable to 
the accidents governed f)V tlie present Law. 

Art. 9. 

The present Law will be applicable three months after its pro- 
mulgation. 

Starting from the said promulgation, and in the three months follo- 
wing, the insurance contracts previously inscribed for the cultivations 
contemplated in the tirst Article, may be declared by the insurer or by the 
insured even if they cover the risk specified by the legislation in force. 

The declaration is to be made according to the conditions and with 
the objects specified in tlu* two last paragraphs of Art. 2 of the Law of 
April 1 2th, i(;o6. 

(Sitmmaiisrd llu- i'on^eiUtt a\suiiuui'\^ fan, 12, 19*1 ; and tlie 

Jouinul Of field). 


2 . The latest Report of the Minister of Works and Social Providence on the 
Hygiene and Safety of Workmen. — The Minister of Works and of wSocial 
Providence has just published a Report on the a])])licatiun during tlie year 
T909 of the Law of June i2lh, 1893 and July i rth, 1903011 the hygiene 
and safety of workmen. 

The Report deals witli farmers also; one part of it, classed according to 
occupations, gives the number of accidents during work which have been 
registered during tlie past nine years. 

The total number of accidents reported in 1909 was 383,249, whereas 
there were only 354,027 in 1908. The increase is considerable, being 29,229, 
or 8.25 %. This increase is the more remarkable as it is manifested in 
all the districts without exception, and in all the professional categories 
with the exception of two (gem cutting and maintenance). 

St)me inspectors of work attribute the increase of accidents to the con 
tinually growing application of the Law of July 18th, 1907, which gives 
every employer who is not subjected to the legislation on accidents during 
work, the option of profitting by it. The writer of the Report, however, 
not attach undue importance to this cause; he points out that this 
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I^aw could only play a certain role if a very large number of employers 
made use of this option. Now, some recent statistics show that barely 
1,300 employers have voluntarily placed themselves under th^ regime of 
the Law of 1898 since 1907, and the greater number of these (721) are 
timber merchants employing woodcutters, so that if there has been an 
increase as a result of the application of the Law of 1907, it has been 
felt mainly in the ‘‘ forests, agriculture ” group. 

The increase verified in this group from 1907 to 1909 has, however, 
but little importance; the statistics show considerable variations for the 
preceding years, as will be seen from the following table: 


Number of Accidenh Re^iistejcd in Fo) ests and ui Agiiculiu} e 
{establishments of an industrial character^. 
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According to the writer of the report the general increase' ul accidents 
during work is due to the extc'iision of business in 1901^, whic'h was testified 
by the accompanying modifications in all the indi('es of t^c<»nomual activity; 
the increase of imports and exports; the increase of number of persons 
employed in establishments under the contiol of Laboui Inspection ; the 
rise in prices, oct. 

(Summaribcd fiom the Atgus de Furisy t'el). 12, 1911 , and the Scrnaitif, 
Pan«:, Feb, 12, 19x1). 


3. Bill for the iastitution of a National guarantee Fund against agricultural 
disasters. — Messrs, Tarhouriec'h, Albert Poulain, Albert Thomas, Aldy, 
Paul Aubriot, Barthe, and several others deputies have brouglit forward a 
Bill for the creation of a National Fund to make good the ciamage caused 
by agricultural disasters of every kind: hailstorms, Hoods, drought, cy- 
clones, cattle epidemics, etc. 

All the persons who suffer directly from these disasters, owners, far- 
mers, metayers, agricultural labourers, are to he compensated. 

Damages caused by epizoa and insects will only be comj)ensated in 
the proportion of' three-fourths of the loss. 
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During the first year the Fund will be supplied by a grant from the 
Budget equal to the average of the grants voted during the previous five 
years for a^^ricultural disasters. A supplerientary grant may be voted 
in case the first is not sufficient to ])rovide for the damages of the 
first year. 

The probable charges on the Fund, for the second and following 
years, estimated according to the results of the first year, will be provided 
ior by an addition of the necessary number of centimes on the income 
tax on unbuilt lands category, Arts. 7 to 15) and agricultural culti- 
vations, 5^*' category (Arts. 37 and 38). In case the amount fixed by the 
Finance Act should not be sufficient, it can he increased by further Laws. 

The damages caused by the disasters will be estimated by an Arbi- 
tration Commission Vor each canton, which will be constituted alter each 
agricultural disaster. Half of this Commission will be composed of mem- 
bers designated by the Prefec't and the other half of persons of both sexes 
elected by the sufferers. The decrees of the Commission will be given 
under the presidency of the Justice of the Peace for the canton, and will 
be without appeal. 

The Agricultur«d Disasters Fund will be autonomous and administe- 
red by a Council composed of members by right and members elected 
by the Senate^ the Chamber of Deputies the Council Generals and the 
members of the Arbitral Commissions. Regulations of public admini- 
stration will insure the working of the present Law. 

(Summarised from the Avemr etonomiquc et finander^ Jan. 31. 1911)- 


4. Proposal for a national compulsory mutual insurance against the seizure 
of animals for slaughter. — During tlie last session, Mr. Ory, deputy for 
the Loire, brought forward a proposal to establish this insurance under the 
control of the State. 

According to this project, which will be brought forward again in the 
new Chamber Mr. Marietton and several of his colleagues, all tlie 
owners of horned cattle, sheep, pigs and goats to be sold for consumption, 
will be compulsorily included in this insurance, by which they will be 
covered against risk of the seizure of butchers' meat in a public or pri- 
vate slaughter house, regularly supervised. The insurance rate will be paid 
at the time of the sale, by means of a insurance stamp; for the two first 
years it will be 5 francs, or 2.50 per ox of more than six months, accor- 
ding as the animal weighs more or less than 300 kg.; 0.75 frs. per calf 
up to six months, or for each pig; 0.25 frs. per sheep of goat. Starting 
from the third year, the rate of premium will be fixed, in ^accordance 
with the average of the compensation paid during the previous year. As 
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to the compensation, it will represent 9 per of the value of the beast 
seized, according to the estimation of local commission composed of the 
veterinary inspector, the officer charged to supervise the slaughter house 
and a delegate of the Municipality. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the iinpor lance of this proposal, whiah 
will undoubtedly have the special attention of cattle laisers. 

(Summarised from the Bulletin de la Socle te dcs agi hulteui s, Fari^, 
Jan. 15, 1911). 


2 , Businowss Done by the Insurance institutions. 


1 . Some data on the progress of cattle insurances in 1910. - The “ Avenir b^- 
taJI ** (“ Cattle Future ”) and the “ Federation des agriculteurs francais ” (Fe- 
deration of French Farmers’’)* — According to Lc Con.t lln dcs antes, 
the year 1910 was one ol tht* wor^^t possible ior business in general, and 
especially for the agriculture of the country. The previous years had 
already bec'n unfavourable, but last year, uicli its disastrous floods, its 
(‘ontinual rains and the absence of summer, was much wo«se. 

The agricultural insurance companies, pai ticularly those concerned with 
the life insurance' oi cattle, suffered greatly as a result of the situation. 
The had weather, the pooi quality <uid high j>ii<'e of the ctops, eitiuu* 
directly or indirectly led to an incicase 01 mort ility. ( )n the othei hand, 
the proprietors who were not insured had their c\[)enditure sonuwvhal limi- 
ted by not being able to dec ide upon taking out polieies. 

Despite all these diffieulties, however, I'/te /u do atiou of cnch Fai ma s 
(mutual society, the hcadc|uarters ol wdiicli is at Paris), liad a very good 
financial year in 1910. Then' were many losses, the sums pai<i out being 
80 % ol the amount collected, but the advance in capital was the samo 
as the preceding year, that is, a million and <i half francs oi new^ business, 
a very good result on the whole. 

This advance might have been much nioie important, hut tlie inatiie 
geinent of the Society is against accepting any but good risks. In cMllie 
insurance, more than in any other branch, the apprec iation of risks is a very 
delicate question; one must know how to eliminate the imsuitabh' proposals 
presented. 

The “Federation” made a certain number oi contracts last year that 
were very important as premiums but very hurdensmiu" as disasters. On 
the other hand, it refused many proposals relating to risko ol the same 
nature. It was thus able to lower the rate of its disasleis by 5 {Ku cent 
in relation to the praceding* year. 
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The following is the amount of the annual sums collected for the past 
five years: 


1906 4,301.42 frs. 

1907 ... 18,032.40 » 

1908 45>095*65 » 

T909 84,147.50 » 

r9io 1 18,540.25 » 


To pass in five years from four thousand to a hundred and eighteen 
thousand francs collected is undoubtedly good business. 

The results obtained by the “ Cattle Future a mutual insurance so- 
ciety agaiiivSt the mortality of cattle and honses, are also very important. 
During its 36th working year, this .Society, whose headquarters are at 
Paris, has greatly developed its operations. 

An extract from the Report of the financial year 1909 shows that this 
Society now extends its action to 75 depart nients, forming a F'ederation. 

The following is a summary of the operations of the financial year 
1910, and the importance of the results obtained will b(‘ seen at once \i 
compared with the data giveji for 1909 : 




Comparison 


I(>IO 


Im ici It. 


Sums assuied F'l. 34,679,154 
.Shares . . . . » 1,141,1 <85 

Claims. ... V 1,004,164 


1,213,848 

1,195,000 


3,680,427 

72,36^ 

190,836 


Thus, in spite ol a yeai lull ol disasters, caused principally by bad 
fodders, the compensation lor disasters was reimbursed, as in preceding 
years. 


2. The resalts obtained in 1910 by the '' Continentale Hail Insurance Com- 
pany. - — The Coniinenial< is an “ anonymous Company, the headquarters 
of which are at Brussels, but which also has operations in Fran<‘e. 

The results obtained for the hailstorm branch 1910 were very .sati-s 
factory, and are given below, in comparison with those for the financial 
year 1909: 

Number of pensons insured, 1909: 12,152; [910: 12,536; increase for 
1910: 1384. 

Capital covered, 1909: 28.483,061 francs; 1910: 31,288,681 francs; 
increase for 1910: 2,805,620 francs. 

Total amount of premiums, 1909: 479>i59.55 frs,; 1910: 548,127.80^3.; 
increase for 1910: 73,968.25 frs. 
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Number of claims, 1909: 959; 1910: 1375; increase for 1910: 416. 
Amount of compensation and polices expenses, 1909: 234,681.40 frs.; 
1910: 331,067.45 frs; increase fc|* 1910: 96,386.15 frs. * 

Commissions and general expenses, 1909: 144,043.10 frs; 1910: 

166,776.25 frs.; increase for 1910: 22,733.15 frs. 

Surplus, 1909: 95,435,05 frs.; 1910: 50,284.10 frs. 

(Summarised from the Monitcur des assuia 7 tti.\ (nlqi\ ct itf'aniret 
Brussels, Jan 25, I911). 




3. The last financial year of the '‘La Terre” Company. — “ La Terre ’, 
a mutual insurance company against the death of cattle and hailstorms, 
which was founded in 1904 for the duration of 30 years and operates in 
France, Algiers, Tunis and abroad, gives the following result.s for its two 
branches in 1910: 

Shares, 

deduction niadf" 
of 

Sums assuied tliose unpaid 


Hail branidi 
Cattle branch . 


Hail blanch 
Cattle branch 


1 ,635,4 7(>.o() 
244,192.00 

1 ,879,668.00 

(‘ijims 

1<S, I 44 (>5 
I 2,223.65 

31 ,C) 78 .(x> 


24,247.20 
1 7,8 13. 10 

42.240.30 

(ieneral expense, 
5 vS<^ 2.55 

1 1.162.30 


As usual, the claims foi hail and cattle mortality weie at the rate of 
ux) per 100, in spitc^ of a very average year lor both branches. 

(Summaiised from L<i feb. 5 1911 . 


4. A New Company for ogricuitural insurance. - A Coin[)any has been 
floated under the direction of Mr. A. Chevalier, at 4 Jeanne d’Aic Square, 
Angers, for the purpose of mutually insuring its mernbcu'.s against lire, 
accidents of all kinds, civil responsibility, hailstorms and the death of 
animals, as well as for agricultural insurance of all kinds. 

The company has adopted the name of “ La mutuellc nationale lian- 
<^aise ” (“ The French National Mutual Society ”) ; it is authori.sed to cons- 
titute a guarantee fund in advance by the issue 5oc)0 bond to bearer, of 
the nominal# value of loo francs each. 

(Summarised from the Argu:>^ of Jan. 22, 1911). 
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I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Labour 
and Signor Luzzatti’s Bill on the Subject. 

Sources : 

Bill presented l)y the Prime Munster and Home Secretary (Signor Luzz^ti), in concert 
with the Minister of Agiiculture, Industry and Commerce (bignor Rameri), and the 
Minibtei of Pmance (Signoi hacta) in the Pailiamentary’ bitting of the 5th. Decem- 
ber, 1910, on Accidents in Agricultural Labour. J Parliamentary Proceedings. Senate 
of the Kingdom. Twenty third Parliament, ist. Session, ioo<)-ioto. Documents 
Bills and Reports ; No. 386. 

Proposed Law on the Obligatory Insurance of Labourers against Accidents m Agricultural 
labuui, presented to the Senate on the initiative of the Senator K. CoMi and 
taken into consideration in the Silting of the 3Tst. January, 1907 ( Vmended and 
amplified text). 22nd. Parliament, ist. Session, 1907-1^08. Idem, No. 440-/;/^. 

Report of the Central Committee of the Senate on the Conti P>ill, presented in the Sit- 
ting of the 30th. Apiil, 1910. 

Report of the Advocate Arnaldo Agnllm to the Manager of the National Laboiii I)e- 
pailnient on “Obligatory Insurance against \gncullural \ccidcnts ”, (\cts of the 
Supenor Council of Labour. 14th. Session, bebruary, 1910. Mirustry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, Labour Department, page 251. Rome 191c). 

Report of Profs. TuiuoBagni and Ezio Bogoi to the Manager of the National Labour 
Department, on the “Cost of Insurance” (Acts of the Superior Council of I aboni, 
page 34^2, Idem), 

Report of the Permanent Committee of Labour (Prcbcnted by Signoi Mazza) to the 
Superior Council of Labour upon “Obligatory Insurance against Accidents m Agn 
cultural Laboui (Acts of the Superioi Council of l.abour, page 347. Idem). 

Conclusions voted by the Superior Council of Laboui on Obligatoiy In^tnnnce against 
Accidents Agricultural I abour. (Acts of the Superior Council of Labour, 
page 362, Idem). 
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Final Text of the Law on Accidents in Labour, approved by Royal Decree of the 
31st. January, 1904, No. 51. 

Executive Qrder for the above l.aw, approved by Royal Decree of the 13th. March, 
1904, No. 141. 

Final Text of the Law on the Workmen’s National Thrift Society for Infirmity and Old 
Age, approved by Royal Decree of the 30th. May, 1907, No, 376. 
l>r, Navarra Ugo : Gli Infortuni del lavoro nell’Agricoltura (Accidents in Agricultut al 
Lahoj€r\ Typo-lithographic Society, Florence, 1908. 

Dr. Bassi SpautaCO : Gli Infortuni sul lavoro agricolo (Accidents in Agricultural Labour), 
Milan, 1909. Hoepli. 

Mazzini C. M. : L'assicurazione degli infortuni sul lavoro neH’agricoltura. Memoria letta 
alia R. Accademia dei Georgofili, il 3 luglio 1910 (Insurance against Accidents in 
Agricultural Labour . Report read before the Royal Society of Agricultural Studies, on 
the jrd. fuly^ 1010), Insurance Bulletin. Turin, 1910. Nos. i, 2, 3. 

Mirell) G. . Uii interessaiite problcma inlorno alia legge sugli infortuni dei contadmi . 
L'assicurazione delle piccole proprielit (An interesting Problem in connection with the 
Law on Accidents to Agricultural Labourers. Insurance of Small Properties), Pub- 
lished m the Bullettin of Agriculture. Milan, 1910. Nos. 46 and 47. 

Borri Lorenzo . Gli infortuni del lavoro sotto il nspetto medico- legale (Accidenti in 
Labour in their medic o-^legal asptit), Milan, 1910. Publishing Society. 

In revSponse lo a need felt by agricultural lalxjtiiers generally, and 
to satisfy the desire expressed in .several congresses, and recently also by 
the Superior Council of Labour, the Prime Minister and Home Secretary, 
Signor Luzzatti, in concert with the Minister of Agriculture, Signor Rai- 
neri and the Minister of Finance, .Signor Facta, presented a bill on the 
insurance of agricultural labourers against accidents in their labour, to 
the Senate of the Kingdom, on the 5th Decembe*', 1910. 

As this matter is of great social interest and the bill is highly im- 
portant for all Italian agriculturists generally, affecting as it does the 
employers by the burdens it imposes upon them, and the workmen by 
the advantages it obtains for tliem, we think il well to reproduce it in 
full. We shall first resume the precedents in Parliament and in the trans- 
actions (jf the Societies, indispensable for understanding it clearly. 

§ I. Legislative Precedents, 

L The Law in Force upon Accidents hi Labour. 

7 'he problem of accidents in agricultural labour was already attacked 
and partly solved by the law (Final Text) of the 31st January, 1904, no. 51, 
on accidents in industry. This law is the first step in this branch of social 
provision. Its application is indeed limited to rural labour involving the 
most serious dangers, either by its nature or by that together with the 
additional fact that more than five workmen are engaged' in carrying it 
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out, or by the circumstance that it is performed by machinery. In con- 
formity with this principle, the law imposes the obligation of insurance 
of agricultural labourers when tjiey are employed : ^ 

(a) in number exceeding five, upon works of hydraulic improvement; 
on works of defence against landslips and of construction of mountain re- 
servoirs ; labour in connection with felling trees or cutting them up into 
logs and the transport of the same to the ordinary depositing sites on the 
banks of rivers or streams or in the neighbourhood of carriageable roads 
and their removal from the depositing sites into the rivers and streams 
(art. I, no. 2); 

id) in number exceeding five, in manufacturing workshops (oil mills, 
wine-cellars, establishments for winemaking and the like), in which ma- 
chines are employed, not directly moved by the labourer working with 
them (art. i, no. 3); 

(c) with no limitation of number in assisting in the working ol 
machines set in motion by inanimate forces, or of their motors, when the 
machines serve for agricultural operations (art. i, no. 4); 

id) assisting with cannons and other defensive apparatus against 
liail (art. i, no. 5), 

We see then that the larger number of agricultural labourers are un- 
protected by the law ; m lact, the comparatively limited use ol machinery 
m agriculture and the circumstance that in open air work, which agricul- 
tural work generally is, the use of machines, according to the law in 
force, entails no obligation of insurance, unless they aie moved by inan- 
imate fo 7 ce and that in any l ase the obligation limited to the workman 
using the machines, lcdd.s to the following consequence, as the Ministerial 
Report observes : that, while the workmen occupied in agricultural work 
are much more numerous than those engaged in manufactures, the number 
of the tormer coming within the terms ol the law is far inferior to the 
number of the latter, so that Considering the number of workmen to be 
protected, the extension of the obligation of insurance, eve n to work per- 
formed without the aid of machines, is much more urgent in the case of 
agriculture than in the case of manufactures. hor this reason and w ith 
a view of accomplishing “ an important act in favour of humanity and 
civilisation the Italian Government has decided that there can be no fur- 
ther delay in the adoption of measures in behalf of so numerous a class 
of field labourers, “ while limiting them, momentarily, to ac cidents en- 
tailing the gravest consequences. *’ 

Let us add that the idea, sometimes expressed, that not only the 
pursuit of agriculture is not so dangerous as that of industry, but that 
even the number of accidents in agriculture is so inferior to that of those 
occurring iiv manufactures that there is no urgent need of providing for 
insurance against the former, is recognised nowadays as absolutely con- 
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trary to the facts. Leaving out of consideration, in fact, the continual 
increase being made in the employment of machines in farm work, which 
multi])lie‘» the number of accidents we find many disasters due to light- 
ning, or conse<iuent upon the tending of cattle, etc., which represent so 
many risks i haracteristic of agriculture. 

2 , The Conti Rill oyi the Obligatory hisuramc of Peasant Labourers 
against Accidents in their Labom . 

The Senator Emilio Conti, has made agricultural insurance the object 
of his special studies ; the result has been a Bill presented to the Senate, 
for the first time on the 3rst January, 1907, and presented a second 
time, with some alterations and a new text, on the 30th March, 1909. 
And since the present Ministerial proposal “ only translates into act 
the initiative of Senator ("onti, confirmed by the approval of the Central 
C'ommittee ol the Senate ”, although on certain points setting aside the 
proposals of the Committee itself (i ), it is necessary to state the lunda- 
inental principles of the Conti Bill. They may be summarised as tol- 
lows : 

r. Acc'ording to this Bill, the insurance of labourers on agricultural 
('States is “ an obligation inherent in the proprietorshi[) of these estates 
(Art. 2). But this principle is not absolute; exception is made when the 
estate is given out on hire: because, in this case, the obligation and the 
responsibility of the insurance fall, on the contrary, upon the farmer who 
has undertaken the management and the working of the estate himself 
“ without the proprietor deriving any profit therefrom 

2. Insurance is entirely at the cost of the proprietor if he works 
the estate, “ directly for his own account it is at the cost of the tenant 
iarmer if the estate is given out on hire 

For farms that are given out as metairic\\ or for rent payable partly 

fn kind, the cost of the insurance is divided between the proprietor and 

the metayer, or the tenant paying rent partly in kind, and the division is 

in equal shares if all the produce is divided in “ perfectly equal halves ”, 

if all the produce is not divided in perfectly equal proportion, two thirds 
of the insurance premium is paid by the proprietor, and one third by the 
metayer or the tenant paying rent partly in kind (Art. 3). 

3. The insurance applies, except for the exceptions mentioned in no. 4 
hereafter, indiscriminately to all ” agricultural labourers, understanding, 
as such all peasant men and women, who, permanently or temporarily 

(i) The Central CommiUce of the .Senate approved the Conti Bill, with ^ome mod- 
ification*;, and presented its Report on the Bill, drawn up by the Senator Conti hin- 
on the 30th April, 1910. 
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are engaged in work “ of any kind indispensable for the cultivation 
of the soil and agricultural production, and the working of farms, in- 
cluding such labour, as, for reasons of affinity to, and connection vjith, farm 
production, can not he considerdU otherwise than as agricultural employ- 
ments, and those also carried on habitually i)\’ cxicptiomiHy in the houses, 
farms, dairies, oil mills, wine-cellars, cisterns, and any (^ther kind oi 
agricultural workshop iiidisi)ensable to the cultivation of the land and to 
agricultural production (Arts. 6 and 7). 

4. Insurance “ is not obligatory ” in the case of peasants ol either 
sex of less than 13 years and more than 70 years, those that are employed 
on work already provided for by the law (Final Text) on accidents in 
industry will continue to be insured in conformity with that law (Art. 4. 
and 5). 

5. Accidents causing, as their ( onsequence, death or permanent 
disablement, absolute or partial, are only compensated for when the disable- 
ment is due to a wound produced by the labour (Art. lo). 

6. Any accident must be reported Lo the owner ot the estate or 
the larrner by the victim or by his family within the five days tollowiiig 
that on which it happened ; in deiault of such report within the term 
indicated the injury is considered as not having been produced while 
working (Art. ii), 

7. The labourer, victim of an accident, is obliged, if flie Insuring 
Institute so desire, to remain in hospital for the whole period necessary 
for the ascerlainmenl of the cause of the accident, to hasten his recovery 
from it and to diminish the consequences of it: in case of unjustifiable 
refu.sal he loses all right to receive any compensation whatever (Art. 1 1 j. 

S. The amount of compensation is 2,500 francs both in case o(' 

death and of jjcrnianent and absolute disablement : however, in case ol 

death, the comi^ensation is niduced to 1,000 francs, if the defunct w<\s 
unmarried, or was not supporting a family, and it is assigned to his heirs 
(Arts. 15 and 25). 

9. Request to have the decision as to compensation revised is oal>- 

admitted on proof that the first decision was erroneous, or when changes 
due to the accident modify the physical conditions of the labourer, and 
such request can only be presented once after a lapse of three months 

from date of payment of the compensation, or, in the case oi death, in 

the month following the death (Art. 17'). 

10. To obtain compensation, action must be taken within the term 
of six months from the date on which the accident took place as shown 
in the medical certificate or in the pretor’s judgment (Art. t6). 

r r. The principle of liberty as to the choice of the Institution in which 
to insure is maintained, as admitted in the law in force u])on accidents in 
manufacturing^labour (Arts. 19 and 20). 
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12. The calculation of the insurance premium must be based upon 

the area of the farm, according to the different kinds of cultivation, which 
must be^ expressed and classified in the regulation for the execution of 
the law. ^ 

For small farms of an area of less than one hectare, the insurance 
premium is reduced to one half (Arts. 22 and 23). 

13. The decision in disputes as to the nature or the existence ol 
the consequences ol the accident is reserved to a Board of Arbitration 
(Art, 34)* 


g 2. Some Precedents Purnisbed by the Societies, 

I. Various Opinions and Votes, 

Before presenting the precedents supplied by the Societies, that is to 
say, the various steps taken by the Agricultui'al Associations and other 
institutions relative to insurance of persons engaged in agriculture, it will 
be well to make known the principal opinions and desires expressctl in 
this connection of late years. 

It IS especially since tiu' Conti proposal that the Press and llie Rural 
OrganizatiOiis have taken a livel) interest in the matter. 

In July, 1907, in fact, the Italian Farmers’ .Society invited the priu' 
cipal Agricultural Associations ol the Kingdom to express theii* opinion 
on the Conti Bill. The answers were forwarded to the Central Committee 
of the Senate. Pliese allowed of the conclusion being drawn that, in prin- 
ciple, the necessity or the utility ol the law was recognised. Then, the 
Manager of the Genoa Agricultural Consortium, Signor Ugo Mazza, charged 
to report to the Permanent Committee of Labour on the subject of oblig- 
atory insurance against accidents, thought good to question all the Agricul- 
tural Comizi of the Kingdom, which are considered as the official represen- 
tatives of agriculture. 

And they were to a large extent favourable to obligatory insurance 
and many of them began an efficacious propagandism for this purpose. The 
following Societies also declared themselves in favour of the adoption of 
legislative measures appropriate to the purpose; the Agricultural Frater- 
nity of Cavenago d’Adda, the Bergamo Agricultural Union, the Lombard 
Agricultural Society, which indicated the minimum compensations for the 
ditterent kinds of accident, and the Interprovincial Federation of the Agri- 
cultural Associations at Bologna. Further, last year, the Friuli Agricul- 
tural Association, one of the oldest and most influential, made a quite spe- 
cial study of the subject of the extension of the obligation of insurance, 
and approved a motion containing the following desiderata : 
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That in applying the obligation of insurance to the agricultural la- 
bourers special consideration should be taken of those Regions where 
Agriculture neither provides the means of subsistence (or the iindowner 
nor for the labourer; 

That in any hypothesis the premium must in proportion to the 
real risk and not only considered in relation to the cultivation; that the 
premium with relative liability must be paid: ^7) by the landowner in case 
of farms cultivated for his own account: 5 ) by the proprietor and the 
tenant, in varying degree, for farms held by ineta3''erb, and by farmers 
paying rent j)artly in kind, etc; 7) by the tenant in every case in which it 
is agreed that the rent bt* paid in money ; 

That the State must intervene with grants of complernentarv sii])sidies 
in favour of the small lantlowners and small tenant farf’incrs. 

We have wished to record these desita^s bt'caiise they are granted, in 
principle, in the present bill, except as to the proposal of subventions from 
the St<iL(X This [proposal was not accepted because it was considered that, 
“ the c harg-^ inherent in the piofes^ion.d risk, just as all otliers incident to 
the exercise oi the niidei taking or the industi*} , should be borne by the 
exerciser of it hjmw'U, “ a^ m<iy be read in the Mmistcnal Re})ort. 

Finally, the 2i\c\ Southern Agricultural Congress, held in Naples from 
the 26th. to tne 3(nh. NoMinlxu* last, with reference to the subject treated 
by Prof. Luigi di Fninco, on ‘‘the Obligatory Insuraiue of Agricultural 
Labourers against Accidents expressed the desiies w’e ha\e already re- 
jK:)rted in the 3rd. Numbei of the Ihillctin, p. 37S, to w hicli w^e refer our 
reader. And we must not lorget tint tiu* National Committee for Agri- 
cultural Mutual Insnranec (t ) held a spLcial Congress in the month 
ol February, for the same purpose. Signoi Ottavg Ih-esident ol the Committee, 
after having, in liis ('Ircular convoking the ('ongn*ss, rcteired to the exam- 
ples W'e are going to mention ol Vercelli, Moreiu'e and Milan, concluded 
as follows: “ while w'e wait for the Liw wdiich is to render insuraiue gen- 
eral and obligatory, the C'ommiltee has thought hi to put before the 
farmers the problem of mutual accident insuiance, in the c ompletest form, 
sure in so doing to be aix'omplisliing a good and useiiil work 


2 , Inif '(tinges taken by Ai^ricultii} al Soiuttcs a7id other Institutes, 

We have already drawn our reader’s attention, in the isl. number oi the 
Bulletin, in pp. 298, 299 of the Monograph on the “ Piosent vState of Agricul- 
tural Co-operation in Italy and .it p. 345 of the Rocc'nl New ■», to the 

(i) We havg spoken of this Committee, which has its iicadquaiteis ju Rome, m 
the 1st. Nun)l)cr of the Bulletin, p, 301. 

18. 
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new movement of proprietors and farmers in the direction of the founda- 
tion of special Insurance Institutions fur Agricultural Labourers. We then 
said that this interesting social movement could be in part accounted for 
by the obligation of insurance in force fcf* certain classes of labour, which 
we have already mentioned and by the need of the capitalist class to pre- 
pare itself for the legal liabilities possible, and in part by its interest to 
precede the work of the law. 

The senator Conti, who has followed this tendency of the masters of 
farms, with special attention, mentions in his report how the Lodi Agri- 
cultural Comizio interested itself in favour of the insertion, in the new con- 
tract for agricultural colonies, of a clause to the effect that provision 
should be made by means of insurance for cases of permanent or tem- 
porary incapacity or death of the peasant. The Brescia Agricultural Co- 
inizio has done the same, and the same has been done in the province 
of Cremona where a special Consortium has been formed among the 
landowners ; further, it is the general use in the arrondissement of Lodi 
to insert in contracts of lease the condition that the j^easants must be in- 
sured and that the expense of this must be borne by the landowner and 
tenant. 

An attempt has been made to extend this insurance organizing it ifi 
a nndnal form among the land-holders and their tenants. We shall limit 
ourselves to giving a few general indications as to those organizations which 
originated in Italy with the “ Association among the Vercelli Farmers 
which, in 1902, that is to say, before the law of the 29th June, 1903, 
no- 243, which imposed insurance in the case of certain classes ol agri- 
cultural labourers, instituted the Vercelli Mutual Society with the* adhesion 
of numerous farmers who, in this way, guaranteed compensation, in case 
of accidents, to their own subordinates. 

The Society began working on the ist. June 1903, and provided for 
the guarantee of 15,000 workmen at a total wage of 3,(xx),cx.)0 francs; 
when the abovcjnentioned law was passed, in order to be able also to un- 
dertake the obligatory insurances, according to the prcjvisions of this law, 
it transformed itself into a a Consortium Fund and was recognised by 
Royal Decree of the loth. August, 1904, on the basis of Rules which gave 
it the pow'er ol extending its action even to rural enterprises, not subject 
to the obligation of insurance, by the terms of the law mentioned. The 
society provides for the payment of compensation in case of death and 
permanent incapacity, absolute or partial, for all labourers, fixed or tem- 
porary. It also gives compensation in cases of temporary incapacity, but 
limiting itself to labourers, victims of accident while occupied in works 
for which insurance is obligatory. But in the case of long and serious 
temporary incapacity, the society grants special subsidies. At first it only 
exercised its action in the arrondissement of Vei celH, and »'hen it exten- 
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ded it, little by little, to the arrondissements of Novara, Lomcllina, Bielia, 
Casale Monferrato, and Abbiategrasso. 

We must also mention the ‘‘ Mutual Society of Proprietors of Rural 
Estates in Tuscany for Insurance# of Agricultural Labourers agaiiist Accid 
ents in Labour, having its headquarters in Florence. It was instituted 
in December, 1908, on the initiative of the Florence Agricultural Comizio, 
and, authorized by Royal Decree of the 25th February, 1909, it commenced 
operations on the 5th April of the same year. Its organization is anal- 
ogous to that of the Vcrcelli Mutual Society. It insures all the staff ol 
ihe farm employed in any way in working the land, or on buildings, in 
workshops, with machines, etc. It extends its action throughout Tuscany. 

Following the example, of the two Societies of Vercelli and Florence, 
a third was created at Milan, on the 21st May, 1910, called “ The Lombard 
Mutual Insurance Society against Accidents in Agricultural Labour’’ and a 
lourth, under the litle of “ The Piedmontese Agricultural Mutual ln:3urance, ” 
was conslituUM at Turin, on the initiative of the Piedmontese Agricultural Mu 
tual Insurance Society. Finally, another C'onsortium Fund ” was foundetl 
at Bologna, on the 21st April, 1910, under the title ol “The Agricultura 
Mutual Society for the Insurance of Agricultural Labourers; ” its crea- 
tion was favoured by the Interprovincial Agricultural F'ederation already 
referred to : it is, however, not yet legally recognised. 

In the last place, we shall observe that almost ail pri*^ate insurance 
companies, authorized to accept the obligatory insurances, by the law in 
force on accidents also undertake the insurance of agricultural labourers 
not contemplated by the law itself ; and they have contributed, with the 
help ol the means for })ropagandisni at their disposal, to extend among 
the large proprietors and the farmers the system ol insurance of all agri- 
cultural labourers. 

These examples of free and private initiative and others yet that we 
omit, for want of space, show that the time is already ripe in Italy to 
approach the important social problem of agricultural insuraiue and to 
give it legi.slativc solution. 

§ 3. The Studies of the National labour OiHce 
aud ihe Conelusions of the Superior Council of hahour. 


In piesence of the social movement in favour of insurance of the field 
labourers of which we have just spoken, and in presence of the activity 
displayed in this connexion by nunurous institutions and the desires ex- 
pressed by several congresses and unions, the Permanent CominitLee ol 
i-abour already inter osUd itself in this ] roblem in its sittings of the 5th, 
6th and 7th December, 1908. And after a hrst e.xamiaauoii it aftirmod, in 
a special R 5 poit, prcs.mte i by the Coancidn* a " m n i niA 
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above, that obligatory insurance against agricultural accidents must be ar- 
rived at by means of provisions contained in a “ special law It further 
charged the National Office of Labour to present, with the briefest pos- 
sible delay, to the committee itself, the I'recessary elements for the elabor- 
ation of proposals with I'egard to the matter. The Office then entrusted 
Signor Arnaldo Agnelli, an advocate who is a specialist iu the matter, 
to collect and publish them in a sp(‘cial re]K)rt. This has been done; 
this report examines the following lundamental points: 

{a) the suitability aiifl the possibility of extending to agricultural 
labourers, in the matter of accidents in labour, the protection that the 
law of 31st January, 1904, grants to the workmen in a large number ol 
industries, of which some are of agricultural character ; 

(/>) the methods of practical application most to be advised, with 
regard : 

to the actual condition of agriculture in Italy ; 

to the characteristic forms of agricultural contract and of the acc'ideiits 
in agricultural labour ; 

to the iusUtiitions and general jiriuciples of our legislation and to the 
special law already in force for accidents in industry ; 

(r) the tinancial, economic and social consequences ol the projected 
extension and, e.specially, the burden on national agriculture which will 
derive from it 

We can not, for want of space, summarise this important study, we 
shall limit ourselves to observing that it has removed man)/ objecnons 
and many prejudices, thus prepaiing the way for the legislative solution 
of the problem. Since then, the Superior Council of Labour, in the sitting 
of the 27th February, 1910, basing its action upon the Agueili Report 
and the Report of Profs. Tullio Pagni and Ezio Boggi upon the cost ol 
insurance, and upon anolher of the Permanent Committee of Labour, 
accepting, in principle, the conclusions of this latter, has approved the 
following propositions which we report in full, even in the part dealing 
with insurance against sickness caused by labour, which is extraneous to 
the present bill : 

1. Extension of the obligation of insurance against accidents in agri- 
cultural labour by means of a special law. 

2. Insurance must apply to all agricultural labour and consequently 
all agricultural labourers must be insured. 

3. Inclusions in the law on insurance against aericultural accidents of 
all the articles of the law (final text) of the 31st January, 1904, and of the 
Executive Regulation (1) in connection with it, that may be adapted to 
the law, with the modifications necessary. 


(1) This Regulation \v.is approved by Royal Decree of the 13th March, *1904, no 141, 
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4. The burden of the insurance : 

(a) must be borne entirely by the proprietor in case of lands culti- 
vated for his own account ; * 

(d) it must be shared in di^i u'ent degree, but always with the larger 
portion to be borne by the proprietor, in lands given out as tretairie or 
to tenants paying rent partly in kind : and in the case of lands leased 
where the tenant farmers cultivate the land themselves, with their owm 
hands ; 

(r) it must be borne by the tenant farmers in the case of leased 
lands. The pro])rietors will be responsi!>le for the observation of the law 
by the farmers. 

5. With regard to the accidents to be compensated for, limitation, 
for the moment, of insurance to cases of death, and pei^nanent incapacity, 
reserving for further study the extension to cases of temporary incapacity 
of long duration, while* desiring that accidents causing incapacity of short 
dunition be excluded ; exeej^t for the detcrmin.ition as to which are the 
most serious among the.se last, and to be included in the insurance, 
with e<p]ali^y of treatment in the cisc of industry ajid agriculture. In every 
case those will be included which cause the loss of third of the period 
of the dur<ition of the labour. 

The accidents excluded from insurance must he includedyn the insur- 
ance against sickness, which will be organi/.ed (m special grounds, and 
will include all infirnutie^ not contemplated by the insurance against 
accidents. 

The Mutual Aid Societies adhering to the National Federation, that 
hav(* organized tleur rules and regulations in accordance* with the best 
technical {)rescriplii )ns, and give serious guarantee of a good administra- 
tion, wuthout, however, engaging their moral action, which must remain 
comj)letely independent, will be specially invited to lend their assi.stanre 
and collaboration for insurance aga nst sickness. 

In consecpiencc, demand made U» the Onnmittee immediately to com- 
mence studies for the introdiu'tion into Italy of obligatory State Insurance 
against maladies of Labour. 

6. Compensations are fixed at the following amounts: 




W 

ClnUircn 



fi>. 

a ^ 

In ease ol' death 

i 

1 ,< y )o 

500 

In case of permanent and absolute infirmity . 

2,500 

1 ,2(>0 

1,200 


A w'idow, supporting a family, shall have right to the same conipen- 
SJ^tion as a man. 
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7. The obligation to keep registers of pay and staflf registers is abol- 
ished (1). 

8. i^remiuni to be calculated on t}te area of land and the extent of 
cultivation. 

9. With regard to the matter of free or State insurance, the Council 
has decided nothing, judging that as the subject is still under study, it 
was not advisable to take any decision. It has, however, recommended, 
that if free insurance is admitted, the State should intervene with comple- 
mentary contributions, to help the small proprietors to bear the burden ol 
the insurance. 

We liavc thought it necessaiy to publish the conclusions of the Supei* 
ior Council ol Labour, not merely on account of its authority in economic 
and social (picstiohs, but also because immediate account has been taken 
of it in the j^resent Mini^leiial Bill. 


§ 4. The Ministerial Bill 

on ** Accidents to Agricultural T^ahourers in their Work 

It appears clearly from all we have just said that public opinion in 
Italy is now prepared for the idea of general obligatory insurance ol agri 
ciiltunil labour. This established, we shall present the main outline of thi 
present bill, relerring our reader to the text itself ol the b 11 as lar as each 
special provision is concerned. 

7'be fundamental points of the problem may he recluced to the tour 
following . 

r. Limits of the application of the law; 

2. System of compensation ; 

3. Persons charged with the cost and appcntionmcnt of the cost of 
insurance; 

4. Organization of insurance 

hoi greater clearness we shall treat each of these points separately 


tL obligation foi aoudonts in luaimrdLtunug labour, as to these, the tom 

pensatJous being in ]iropoition to the earnings, it becomes necessary also to proportion 
to the wages the jiremiums to be paid to the insniing institute, and, cor secpiently to pre 
scribe the obligation to keep special books up to date, that is, a statf register and a pay 
register, to enter in the first the name, place and d te of birth of each workman^ tlie 
date of his entry and leaving the service, his professional class, his habitual occupation and 
dally wage , and to register in the second foi each labouier, and daily, the hours of work 
performed the day before, and within three days from the date on which payment of 
wages is made, the amount of these wages. 
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I. Limits of the application of the Law. 

In the first section we indicated the agricultural labour, forAvhich, ac- 
cording to the law in force upon accidents, obligatory insurance already 
exists. The same provisions will continue to apply to them (i). The 
protection of the law is now to be extended beyond those limits. The 
Government has not considered that it ought to make distinction.s in the 
matter, in respect to the different kinds of labour and of cultivation, as 
positive principles for its guidance are wanting and because of the risk 
that would be run of making unfair exclusions”; the rather, as the 
Ministerial Report points out, that, in distinguishing between different 
kinds of labour and of cultivation, in order to limit the obligation of in- 
surance to some only, whilst on farms labourers execute together or alter- 
nately, now one, now the other, “ would be opening the door freely to 
abuse and fraud on account of the ease with which accidents might be re- 
presented as occurring in the execution of work subject to obligatory in- 
surance when, on the contrary, they had really taken place in another 
class of labour 

The bill, then, applies generally to all labourers employed, in any 
number, in agriculture and forestry work, understood in the widest sense 
of the terms, that is to say, including not merely the cultivation of the 
land and of the forests, but all operations of preparation, preservation, 
transformation and transport of agricultural produce, and all industries (2) 
connected with or economically dej)endent upon agricultural or forestry 
enterprise, such as tlireshing, winemaking, the treatment of fruit, the man- 
ufacture of dairy {)roduce, bee— keeping, scriciculture and the like (art. i). 

Provision must also be made for insurance when the farms are worked 
directly for the account of the State, the Provinces, the Communes or 
Consortiums, or when they are given out by them on lease, or in mdtairie^ 
or to tenants paying rent partly in kind (art. 6). 

(1) Some specialists in the matter would have wisiied the bill also be applied to the 
agricultural labour already dealt with by the law in force upon accidents in industri d la- 
bour; that IS to say, that the jirovisions with regard to the domain of agricultural acci- 
dents should form a “ single organic whole But that did not appear oppf>rtune to the 
(iovernmeut for the principle reason that the present bill. l)oth in wluU concerns the de- 
termination of accidents giving rigid to compensation, and in what concerns the amount 
of compensation given, contains provisions different and less favourable than those con- 
tained ill the law upon accidents in industry generally; and “ it would not be just, out 
of a desire for simplification, to deprive a class of workmen of benefits, which have be« n 
conceded to them by a law, now of long standing, m ordci to submit them to a legis- 
lative system, less advantageous for them 

(2) The attempt to enumerate the industries in connection with agriculture and 
forestry, contemplated in tlie bill, has been abandoned in favour of a general formula. 
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The only exemption from the obligation of insurance is for the owner 
“ who as a rule cultivates his own land himself or with the exclusive aid 
of his family (art. 3). And that for several reasons: both because the 
expense might be too lieavy for this class ofVarmer and because the extension 
of the law to small farming proprietors “ would entail great difficulties in 
its practical application and lastly, for the reason that neither the law in 
force upon accidents in industry nor the present bill compels the landowner 
or the farmer to insure himiself, if he take i)art himself in the material 
execution of the labour, but le<ive to his free initiative the accomplishment 
of this act of foresight. 

As a labourer is understood: “ whoever permanently or temporarily, 
on fixed wage or by contract, partici{)ating in the profits or in the pro- 
duce, or even wilh(*'ut remuneration (i), is employed on agricultural or 
forestry work ; whoever, in tlic same conditions, even without sharing 
materially in the work, supervises the work of others, provided that his 
fixed salary be not above 7 francs ])er day Exce])tion is made for those 
under the age of 9 years or over that of 70: the future law shall not 
apply to them. These limits of age are justified because it has been found 
that the greater frequency and s^Tiousness of ancldenls to labourers either 
too young or too old '' deponds princi[)ally on the pcu'-yonal pliysical condi- 
tions of these Libourers, rather than on the greatc r risk inherent in the 
labour performed by them, ” The danger of simulation and fraud is also 
very grave in both case^^. 

2. Sys/rw of Compensaiions. 

a) Accidents to be compensated lor: 

The law in force on aceddents to indastri.al workmen admits the right 
to compensation in Ciise of death, permanent incapacity, both absolute and 
partial, and lem])orary incapacity absolute and partial, for a period of 
more than five d.iys. Similar provision has not been proposed for agri- 
cultural accidents: that is to say, that tempontry incap icity has been excluded 
from the bill, because if it were also included, obsc'rves the Ministerial 
Report, “ the burden of the insurance would be seriously increased not 
only by the considerable number of accidents producing such incapacity, 
butprincipally “through the considerable ex])enses that they entail, especially 
in medical examinations, d'hese expen.ses, high enough in the case of mam 
ufacturing workmen, become very burdensome in that of the agricultural 
labourers working scattered about in the country at points remote from in- 

(i) Among labourers arc aKo included, those working without remuneration, be- 
cause it often happens that metayers of neighbouring farms lend each other mutual help 
under certain circumstances, without rcnuineration, and it is desiied to extend the pro- 
tection of the law, to the metayers^ even when working without recompense. 
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habited localities Add to this also that temporary incapacity “ lends itself 
more easily to simulation P'or considerations similar to these, a limit has 
also been proposed in the case of permanent partial there are, 

in fact, accidents which although they entail an anatomic loss in the 
person and an impaired working of the members do not constitute real 
economic injury F'or these reasons there are only included in the insur- 
ance, among the accidents causing permanent partial incapacity, those 
for which, according to article 95 of the Executive Regulation of the Law 
on industrial workmen, the co-efficient of the reduction of the working 
capacity, and consequently of the wage, is above 20 %. 

The wounds not necessitating cf)nipensation, that is to say, entailing 
a loss of working power of less than 20 %, are particularised as follows 
in article 95 already mentioned: • 

Total loss of the second phalanx of the right thumb 15 % 

» of the second p)halanx of the left thumb . 12 ^’o 

» of the l(‘ft forefinger 15% 

» of the little huger 

» of the middle or the ring finger ... 8 % 

» of a phalanx of a finger 5 % 

Loss of the great toe and the corresponding meta- 
tarsus ^T5% 

Total loss of the gre<il toe <doue 7 % 

In conformity with the pnncij)les shown above, article 7, of the bill 
provides that. 

« Insurance is obligatory for all cases of wounds due to accident pro- 
duced by any vioh nt caase during labour, and entailing as its conse- 
quence death or a permanent absolute 01 partial incapacity, the latter of 
a degree exceeding 20 % ». 

This article corresponds with the coirlusions of the Supciior Council 
of Labour, which we summarised in section 3. 

(^) Measure of compensation. 

The question that presents itself after the accidents to be covered by 
insurance have been indicated, is that of the measuie of compensation. 

The law (final text) in force upon accidents in industry in art. 9, 
establishes the compensation for cases of permanent incapacity or of death, 
as a multiple of the annual earnings. 

The compensation being determined upon the basis of the earnings, 
the necessity follow’S of also proportioning to the salary the amount of 
the premium to be paid to the Insurance Institute and consequently the 
obligation to keep special registers posted up to date, giving account of 
the working ^days on which the labourers work and the amount of wages 
corresponding. 
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But this system presupposes an entire book-keeping and adminis- 
trative organization that it would be vain to expect in the variable condi- 
tions under‘s which agricultural work is ac<?c)inplished. 

That is why, the present hill, just as that of Signor Conti, and in 
conformity with the decisions of the Superior Council of Labour, has sub 
htituted the sysUan of compensation in proportion to salary by that of 
fixed compensations; but while establishing fixed amounts it takes into 
account the different earning capacity dependent upon sex and age. 

The compensations proposed are as follows (art. ii): 

./) Ill case of death: 

A sum of 2,000 francs, if the victim of the accident is an adult 
workman ; 

A sum of i"cx?o francs, if the victim of the accident is an adult 

woman ; 

A sum of 500 francs, if the victim of the accident is a child of 
either sex. 

For the purposes of the future hw, labourers of either sex, above 
fifteen years of age arc considered as adults: the others, between nine 
and fifteen years of age are considered as cliildren. 

B) In case of absolute permanent incapacity: 

A sum of 2,500 francs, if the victim of the accident is an adult 
w'orkman ; 

A sum of 1,200 francs, if the victim of the accident is an adult 
woman or a child of either sex. 

b') In case of permanent partial in* ipacity the compensation shall be 
that established for permanent absolute incapacity, it^duccd in the same 
proportion as the wM)rking capacity is lednced. As we have all eady said, 
no compensation is due if the percentage of reduction ol working capacity 
is 20 or less than 20. 

Finally, if the victim of the accident is a widow supporting a family, 
compensation shall be paid in the same measure as that fixed under the 
letters A, B, C for accidents the victims of which are adult men 

3. Persons (barged with the Cod and Afiportionn/ent 
of the Cost of /nsKtaiKC. 

The expense of the insurance must be borne (‘Utirely by the pn‘ 
prietor, or the tenant on long lease, farming on his own account; entire ly 
by the lessee, when the lands leased are relatively extensive, and the lessee 
is a person devoting himself to the cullivation of these lands, with money 
belonging to him, or of which he has the disposal in any way, with la- 
bourers engaged and paid by him, and with the intention of deriving from 
the farm an adequate profit on the capital expended upon its that is to 
say, when the lessee has the legal and economic character of master of the 
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farm On the contrary, for farms in mdtairie, or given out to tenants paying 
rent partly in kind, or in similar cases, three fifths of the expense must 
he borne by the party giving out the land in mdtairie or on l^ase partly 
to l>e paid in kind, and two fifttis by the metayer or the lessee; these same 
proportions are also applicable in the case of lands given out on hire when the 
lessee cultivates the land so let himself, usually alone or with the^help of his 
own family and only occasionally with the assistance of other persons, fart. g). 

An approximate calculation has been made of the pecuniary burden that 
the system of insurance propos^'d will impose on projK'rty and agricultural 
economy. And, for a total number of about 7 millions of persons insured it 
has been calculated the cost will be twelve and a half millions of francs. 

A further study has been made with regard to the frequency of acci- 
dents: this is the most delicate and the most difficuU enquiry, given the 
paiK'ity of existing statistics. Omitting, for greater brevity any account of 
the process followed, we give the conclusions shown in the Report itself 
which precedes the bill. The annual cost for the insurance of 1,000 indi- 
viduals is 4og frs. for risks of death, and 1,400 frs. for those of permanent 
incapacity, say, altogether, 1,800 francs. The cost amounts to i,8cx3,ooo, 
for a million persons insured and to 12,600,000 francs for seven millions, 
the approximate number of agricultural labourers. 

Finally, the Mini.ster r»f Agriculture addressed himseli to the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Statistics for a reply to the questiorl whether the 
burden of the insurance is too heavy for Lae present conditions of the 
national agricultural economy; and it ap[)ears from the researches made 
by this office that the value of the gross Italian agricultural and forestry 
production is C,8i6,o )o,ooo francs or 259 francs p(T hectare. Deducting 
from this the gross ju'oduction obtained on small properties cultivated by 
the ])roprietors themselves, and excluded from the application of the law 
the above mentioned l)urden d<x‘s not amount to 25 per ('ent of the gross 
production. The IMinister, on the strength of thi'se calculations, concluded 
that it may be affiraied that “ the burden is far from being very heavy 
or insupportable for Italian agriculture, the sacrifice demanded of the Italian 
landowners being far inferior to i % of their nett revenue and perhaps 

4. Organization of Insurance. 

The bill riHains freedom of choice with regard to the Insuring Insti- 
tution, a principle already accepted in the law upon accidents in industry, 
and, in the same way as the latter, it permits the masters of farms or the 
the undertakers of forestry work, to become “ self insurers cither by 
the foundation of private societies or by association in mutual insurance 
consortiums. The necessary measures have been taken that the institut- 
ions it is intended to constitute offer guarantees of vitality and solvency ; 
and it is proposed to take as a criterion of their importance, the area ol 
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land possessed by the members and included in the insurance: in the Reg- 
ulation it will be laid down what is the minimum of this area required 
for the leg^l recognition of the institutions themselves and the amount 
of guarantee that must be provided. ^ 

Certain special powers are left to the Societies and the Consortiums 
to be formed: that is to say, power also to undertake the insurance of 
labourers employed in the agricultural works provided for by the law 
upon accidents in industry, in order to avoid the necessity of the masters 
having to treat with two ditfcreiit Institutions for the insurance of tlieir 
staff; to pay compensations superior to those* establlslied in the* hill in 
case of deadi and permanent incapacity, and a' so a daily compensation 
to labourers rendered temporarily incapable ol working, by reason ol ac- 
cidents. “ This insu^rance of subsidies for tern pot aiy incapacity will even 
bean experiment ” - we read in the Ministerial Re})()rt -* “ that the (\m- 
sortiums may make prudently and with tlie necessary prec.intions after 
some years of working With the object of encouraging and rewarding 
this experiment, it is proposed in article 38 to grant subsidies to the Institu- 
tions attempting it. The private societies and Consortiums may, furlhiT, on 
certain conditions, reinsure a part oi the risks they shall assume (art. 16). 

The adoption for the determination of the ]>ieminm and for lh<‘ tech- 
nical organization of the insurance the rules best answering to the co)\di- 
tions of the agrfcultural undertakings, left to the initiative ol the Insuram e 
Institutions. 

And since as we have just said, the bill does not render the ('om- 
pensations proportional to the earnings, but establishes them as fixed 
amounts, “ it is not necessary, for the determination of the insurance pre- 
mium, to take count of the co>t of labour, but of its quantity and the 
difierent risks inherent in the various descriptions ol agricultural labour 
and these elements are indicated by the area of the land and the class of 
cultivation The bill establishes, then, as a general principle, that the 
premium mUvSt be fixed on the basis of the area of the land and on the 
cultivation, leaving the Executive Regulation to determine in what cases 
and under what conditions a different system may be applied. 

The bill also contains provisions for the elimination of possible frauds 
and the punishment of intermediary agents. The decision in disputes as 
to the right to compensation and the determination thereof rests with the 
ordinary Magistrate of tlie locality in wliich the accident took place. 

The general approval with which the proposal of this law has been 
received, even by the class of employers, porinils us to foresee that it will 
soon become the law of the State and that its application will he without 
serious difficulty. 

As we have said we shall publish the text itself in the next Number 
of the Bulletin. 



II. - CURRENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and Intervention of the State in Questions 
of Agricultural Insurance. 

r. Agricutural mutuality (Mutual insurance) at the superior Council of As:ri« 
culture. — The Minister ol A'^riculture has convn)ked the Superior Council 
lor the end of the mouth ol EeUni.iry. Amongst the questions on the 
order of the day is the one concernin > “ Agricultural mutuality in regard to 
insurance against caused by hail and by the death of cattle Dr. Ot- 

lavi, President ol the National Committee fur Agricuitiiral Mutuality, is the 
writer ol the lepurt, and in it, alter giving extensive information and ample 
comparisoiis in regard to everything that has lieen dv)ne in Italy and abroad 
on this subject, ho pro])()ses that the Council of Agriculture declare the 
necessity for a more resolute action with legaid to the rurAl mutiialistic 
movement, at the saiiie time expressing the following suggestions: 

1 ) 'Phat a first fund lor subsidies to agricultural mutual insurance 
companies be inscribed on the Agricultural Budget. 

2) fiial the formalities for the legal recognition ol the so-calkvi iniitual 
socit'lies be dvca'e.ised, and that the fiscal exemptions asked lor by the Mutual 
Societies’ Congress at Reggio Emilia be gi anted (See the 2nd No. of the 
Bulletin, 1910, p. 117). 

3) That the State exemptions and susidies be granted only to the 
mutual societies which have provided for the re'nnurante of their risks, 
which are federated, and which, consequently, have not to be revised by 
the Federation to which they arc affiliated. 

(Siimmansed fiom the Con it/ 1 di^lta Si/a^ No. 36, Milan, Fch. 14, I9il)t 


2. Discussion and proposals for hail Insurance before the Council of Thrift 
at the Ministry of Apiculture. — The Acts of the Council of Thrift and 
Social insurance ” (i), recently published by the Ministry of Agriculture, 

(l) Annals of the Credit and Savings Bank, n. 84, 1910. Registers of the Council 
of Thrift and Soci{^ Insurance, 2nd Session, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
General Management of Credit, Thrift, Co-operation and Social Insurance. Rome, 1910, 
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g^ives the discussions which are taking place before the Council (2nd 1910 
Session) in regard to insurance against damages caused by hail. We have 
already staled, in the first number of this Bulletin^ p. 302, that the Council 
had decided in this connection to sugges? to the Government the founda- 
tion of a mutual insurance Institute in Italy, subsidised and supervised by 
the State, on the lines of that already in existence in Bavaria. Meanwhile, 
taking the reports of the sittings as our guide, w'e will resume the study 
of the important discussion in which the chief characteristics of the pro- 
posed Institute were fixed and in which the suggestion was put forward. 

The writer of the Report, Mr. E. Cavalieri, begins by saying that the 
point of departure of the studies which have been made on this question 
by the special Commission nominated for the purpose was that of the 
“ raising of the tariffs ” by the Companies in Italy, an increase which one 
never meets with abroad, and which prevents this form of insurance from 
“ developing in proportion to the entity ol the harvest The reason for 
the higher price of insurance premiums in Italy is to be found in the fact 
that the insurance business there is so mucli smaller. In order to find 
out the reasons for this poverty of insurance business, a comparison must 
be made between Companies with a capital and Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, especially if we are to discover whether the deficiency is due to 
the organisation of the insurance institutions. But this comparison does 
not give any'' positive indications as to which type of Company is prefe- 
rable, mainly because it is rarely that a Company which has been started 
on the mutuality system retains the principle with the development of its 
operations, the conditions of the struggle in the midst of which it has to 
live forcing it to a series of successive compromises which draw it little 
by little fram its primitive organisation and change its constitution and 
character ”, On reaching this point, the writer asks whether insurance 
will have to he made compulsory in Italy in order to obtain the desired 
increase. 

An immediate reply in the negative is given to this question, however, 
“ considering that there is no compulsion in the countries where insurance 
is most diffused The system of State insurance was not favourably 
received, for two reasons: first, because the conflicting interests between 
the undertaking and the insured persons are so numerous and so serious 
that “ a succession of shocks and discussions would result from them which 
are not in the nature or ends of the relations between the State and the cit 
izens”; and secondly, “another cause of weakness” is that there is a 
large number of employes in any State Institution who are not interested in 
the administration. 

There being insufficient data, therefore, to suggest a solution of the 
problem of the increase of hail-'insurance in Italy, it would be as well to 
Study the empiriial soludon ha.s been given to jirolibm la 
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other States that were in the same condition as Italy. Examples are not 
lacking: among others there is that of Bavaria. The writer of the Re- 
port mentions in this connection that a Mutual Society was {instituted in 
this country which is able to keep as such owing to vState subsidies; it 
is under Slate supervision. By this system, he poi Us out, none of the 
existing forms of insurance are banished, no monopolies or obligations 
are created, and it becomes the direct iiuerest of those insured to manage 
their own institutions themselves in the best way possible. The Com- 
munal Authorities are at their disposal for the ])urpose of collecting, 
without expenditure, all declarations of damage and claims for compen- 
sation and Sending them to the Central Direction. If it is desired that 
something similar be instituted in Italy, as proposed, the writer maintains 
the advisability of utilising the Itinerant Agricultural Instructorships, of 
which there are already 30 ), as “by their very nature they seem to be 
the natural veliiclcs for the diifusion of agricultural insurance. ’’ The \^ice 
IVesideiit ol' the Council, Prof. C. Ferraris, wlio is also in favour of the 
creation of an Institute analogous to the Bavarian one, opened the discus- 
sion on each of the principal characteristics of the latter, which, as will 
be seen, include fundamental principles such as mutuality, freedom of in- 
surance, etc. The Councillors, Messrs, Crimaldi, Garibotti, Gobbi and the 
writer of the Report, took part in the discussion, which was concluded 
by the general approval of the tharacterislics, drawn up so many for- 
mulae, which comprise the principles on which the Italian Mutual Hail 
Insurance Institute must be based. 

The formulae are given below : 

r. The Institute must be mutual, with free insurance. 

2. It will not enjoy any piofits itself, the whole of them belonging 
exclusively to the members. 

3. The premiums will be fixed and there will he no compulsory 
supplementary premiums, w'ith the contingent reductions of compensation 
in unfavourable years. 

4. The premiums will only be collected in October, after the har- 
vest, and they cannot be increased on account of delay in payment. 

5. The Institute to be created will have the least possible man- 
agement expenses. 

6. The active surplus will become the property of the members, in 
the form of a reserve fund. 

7. The ordinary insurance mediums in the Mutual Institute will be 
the holders of the Itinerant gricultural Instructor^hipi, 

In addition to farmers in particular, local instituti ms may also be 
accepted, and will be inscribed as members in a collective form, 

8. The great imporcance of the constitution of ahodv of experts 
for the esiimSlion of damagc-i being acknowl dg *1, thv^ ijn siioa H to be 
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studied with the object of adapting it to the aims of the new Institute 
and the special conditions of Italy. 

9. The expenses of estimating damages will be charged to the In- 
stitute except in cases where it appears inat, contrary to the declaration, 
the damage is not more tham 6 % of the sum assured. 

ID. Declarations of damage will be accepted until March ist. 

II. The Institution will be subsidised by the State, and no farmer 
can be refused insurance, therefore, subject to the adoption of a suitable 
tariff. The State must also nominate the administrators and supervise 
the Institute, as it does in the case of the autonomous Institute of the 
National Savings Bank. 

The fundamental lines on which the new Institute is to be based have 
thus been fixed by the Provident Council, and the High Assembly sees 
in it the “ best and perhaps the only means ’’ of sensibly increasing the 
mass of iiisuraiices and c onsequently bring about the desired reduction in 
the tariffs. In tliis conviction, the Council proposes the creation of the 
Institute to the Covernment. 


3. Carnpu'^ory hi.suraiice against Agricultural labour accidents. — A meeting 
was held at Milan on January 26th, at the headquarters and on the ini- 
tiative of the Agricultural Hineau of the Societe Humanitaire for the 
purpose of discas.sing the Bill on ( oinpulsory insurance against agricul- 
tural accidents. The meeting, alfiiniing llie right of the peasants to a 
l.uv protecting them in case oi a(ti<!cats, and the urgent need that this 
law be sanctioned as soon as possib (\ voted unanimously an order of the 
day maintaining ; 

1) the necessity for the insurance obligation to be extended equally 
to small proprietors ; 

2) that the limit of 70 years suggested by tlie Government project 
for the acceptance of peasant insuram e, should be suppressed ; 

3) that infectious diseases contracted by contact with animals and 
the soil (anthrax, aphthae, tetanus, etc.) asphyxia, sunstroke, frostbites, 
injuries and death from thunderbolts, and other similar misfortunes, be 
considered as trade accidents; 

4) that compolsory insurance be extended also to iiccidents causing 
temporary disablement, with a 15 days absence from work; 

5) that in regard to partial permanent disablement, those disable- 
ments which decrease the capacity for work by 10% only be also taken 
into consideration; 

6) that when the question is one of a rented property (with the 
exception of small properties) the insurance premiums ought not to be 
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charged entirely to the tenant, as the Bill proposes, but half to the pro- 
prietor ; 

7) that when the property in question is on the metayage system 
or is a settlement where part of the produce is given as rent, or is a 
small rented farm or a collective rented property, the insurance pre- 
miums should be entirely charged to those who have let the properties. 

According to the decisions of the meeting, the measure of compen- 
sation ought to be as follows : 

a) in the case of death or permanent absolute disablement, 5 and 6 
times the annual wage respectively, when the wage is given on a written 
contract or work contracts or agreements. In any case it must never be 
less than Fr. 2,000 for a man, Fr. 1,000 for a woman and Fr. 500 fora 
cliild in the case of death ; and F'r. 3,000 fora man, Fr. 1,500 for a woman, 
child or old person, in the case of permanent absolute disablement; 

/)) in tlie case of temporary disablement, Fr. 1 com])ensation per 
day must be given lor men, and Fr. 0.50 for women, children and old 
])eopIe. 

(Suminaiiscd fioni Ca Coopei azioju Itahuna, Milan, No. 916, I eb. 4, 1911). 


2. Operations of Agricultural Insurance Institutions. 

# 

Fire Insurance in Italy in 1909. — Before giving some comprehensive 
data on Fire Insurance in Italy in 1909, we must stat« thet these data 
have been tak(‘n from llie Balance Sheets published in the Official Bul- 
letin ot tlie Share Couqianies (insurance section) ^Bolleituio ufficiale delle 
Societa per azioni), published liy the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. We must also point out that, in order not to complicate the 
administrative organisation, it is not customary with insurance Institutions 
to make a distinction between urban and rural risks. The information 
that we give, however, will be very useful all the same. It concerns 22 
Institutions which were operatin"|^ in Italy in 1909, the greater number of 
which were Anonymous Companies and the remainder Mutual Societies. 

a) Business done in Kpog. 

The new fire insurance contracts given by these Companies in 1909 
amounted to more than 8 billion francs (Fr. 8,369,389,416) sums assured, 
and there were more than 10 millions (Fr. 10,128,602) of premiums col- 
lected, which is equal to an average rate of 1.22 per thousand. These 
figures refer to the new business, that is, the business done iiy each Com- 
pany during the year 1909, as we have already said, 'fhe renewals of 
lapsed poiiciesbare also included in this new business. 

* 9 . 
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In comparison with 1908, these figures show a decrease of about 
25 millions in the sums assured, and an increase of 202 thousand francs 
in the premiums. 

The fcCompanies which show the highest average of sums assured and 
of premiums collected, are those which take the greatest number of agri- 
cultural and industrial risks: They have higher tariffs, however, on ac- 
count of the greater likelihood and frequency of fires. 

The most important business in 1909 was done by the “ Assicura- 
zioni Generali ” the “ Riunione Adriatica ” and the “ Fondiaria Amongst 
the new Companies, mention may be made of the “ Societa Italiana the 
Societa Providenza '' the Soci6t6 Anonima Generale etc. 


j b) Current bushiess. 

As to the general movement ol current business, it is noticeable that 
the sums assured, which were 35 billions in 1908, rose to 36 billions in 1909. 
After the « Societa Reale », the « Riunione Adriatico » and the « Societa 
Generale » the greatest increase of business was made by the « Societa 
Milano » the « Societa Anonima » of Turin and the « Fondiaria ». It must 
further be noted that a certain number of risks figure twice in the lists, 
in consequence of the re-insurances exchanged between the Companies, so 
that, out of 36 billion francs assured against fire, a third is due to transfers 
between the Companies, the actual sums assured directly by the public 
being therefore a sum total of about 24 billions. 


c) Premiums and claims, expcndiiia e and taxes for igog. 

The collection of premiums for 1909 reached a total of fr. 45,727,156, 
More than 26 millions, that is, a percentage of 58 %, than 58 %, had to 
be paid out for claims, as in 1908. If the expenditure be compared with 
the premiums, and the percentage made, it will be seen that for the big 
Companies this percentage was about 25 %, for foreign Companies, which 
have double expenses, 36 %, and for the young Companies, or those which 
have only recently been authorised to operate in Italy, 70 %. 

The taxes bearing on Fire Insurance Companies amount to about 6 mil- 
lion francs, those, that is to say, whicli concern insurance and industrial 
benefits. If at the same time we calculate those taken from incomes, bonds, etc. 
and also the taxes on house property owned by the Companies and the 
income and working taxes paid directly by the agents of the Companies, 
we find that the fire insurance business brings a sum of abot|t lo million 
francs yearly to the Treasury. a 
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To sum up, thfe approximate balance sheet of the financial year igog 


for the fire branch, was : 

Percentage of claims 58 

» of expanses 27 • 


The profit for the 22 Cotnpanies, the share-capital of whif'h, placed in 
industry, is more than 50 million francs, was therefore 14 % during this 
period, and this amount was reduced to half by taxes, depreciations, and 
the bankruptcy of certain of the persons insured. 

(Summarised from (Insurance) Organ of the Companies, Rome, 

n. 638, Jan. 16-31, 1911). 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 

I. iasitring grapes against damage by hail The Stradeiia Meeting. — A 

meeting of farmers took place at Stradeiia on January 15th, at which seve- 
ral mayors from the provinces of Pavia, Placencia and Alessandria wen^ 
present; the object of the meeting was the discussion of the most effica- 
cious means for solving the problem of insurance against hail in the wine- 
growing districts. Dr. Luigi Montemartini wrote the Report of the mee- 
ting, and it was, in fact, due to his initiative that it was held. In an 
article which appeared in the Giornale (Journal of Wine-growing) 

N. 6, February 5th, 1911, he explained the various proposals examined 
at the Stradeiia Meeting as follows : 

1. The institution of a great Mutual Society amongst the vine gro- 
wers of Piedmont, who would have to pay a fixed sum every year for 
each pertica (about 600 sq. m.) of vineyard (from 40 per cent to i franc 
according to the productivity of the vineyard and the frequence ot hail- 
storms), in order that a certain sum might be collected together to be 
distributed for claims to all the members, in a greater or less measure 
according to the extent of the damage caused by the hail during the year. 

As tliere are 30 >,cx) ) hectares of land in Piedmont which are cultivated 
as vineyards, a sum of 2 niillions could be collected yearly if 8 francs 
per hectare were to be fixed as the amount payable by the vine growers 
(much less than is paid for cannon firing against hail) and reinsurance 
could be tried. 

2. To constitute numerous small local mutual societies which should 
be federated together. 

3. To constitute a Mutual Society composed, not of private per- 
Sor.s, but of#Coinm\in(s, which would have to pay a fibred sum each year 
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(in proportion to the extent of their territory and the frequence ol the 
hail), which would afterwards be distributed, according* to the rules to be 
fixed, amongst the persons under the administration oi the Communes. 

It ha^ been observed, against the fir^t proposals' that the only way 
in which a Mutual Society can work is by having the adhesion of a very 
large number, if not of the whole of the vine growers, and that there 
would be some difficulty in persuading such a large number of persons, 
living in scattered districts, to join together in such an important Society, 
the control of which would seem to be too complicated a matter. 

It is for these reasons that Dr. Mario Casalini proposes the second 
solution, that is, to federate numerous small local Mutual societies, the 
interests of which would not be so challenged and the administration and 
control of which would be much easier. 

But also in thfs proposal there is the difficulty of overcoming the 
improvidence of the small proprietor and of persuading him to join, 
without counting the fact that these small mutual societies (with an annual 
income of lo or 15 thousand francs) would be powerless in the face of 
any disaster caused by hail unless a large number of them could be created 
and federated at the same time. 

It was on this account that the third proposal was brought forward 
by Dr. Montemartini, that is, to join together all the Communes, instead 
of joining all ^the private persons. It ought not to he a difficult matter 
to persuade a hundred Municipal Councils to insure the persons under 
their administration and to make them pay the insurance, and at least in 
this way a large number of insured persons ('ould be got together in a 
short time. 

But the difficulty here arises of obtaining the authorisation, for the 
Communes met together 271 consoriiiau^ of imposing this new charge on 
the persons under their administration. The question of the principle of 
compulsory insurance (which indirectly strikes at the proprietors of the 
Communes met together in consoriiuni) was then put foward, and the 
advisability of leaving them free to refuse the insurance was discussed. 

The discussion of this question will be continued at a forthcoming 
Congress which is to be held at Alessandria, the report of which we shall 
publish. 


2. The National Co-operative League and the Italian Federation of Mutual aid 
Societies for the Encouragement of Thrift. — An official letter has recently 
been presented to the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Raineri, by the two 
above-mentioned national organisation, urging the institution of Itinerant 
Lecturerships of Thrift. * 
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The Secretary General of the National Co-operative League, who signs 
the letter, expresses himself as follows : . « After the unanimous vote given 
by the Superior Labour Councy on June 12th, 1908 - with ftie consent 
of the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance - on the question of the 
constitution of the Itinerant Lecturerships of Thrift the ex-Ministcr Cocco- 
Ortu replied to the solicitation of the above mentioned Councils that, 
before asking Parliament for the relative k'gislative measures, he consi- 
dered it advisable that some experiments should be made by private ini- 
tiative, for which he was willing to accord his moral and material sup- 
port. In consequence of this proposal, the National Co-operative League 
and the Italian Mutual Federation instituted a rudimentary professorship 
in Calabria, which had such an excellent influence in sjireading and organ- 
ising co-operative and mutual societies in this region* that the Co-opera- 
tive and Mutual Aid Societies working regularly and inscribed at the 
two National Organisations were increased from 6 to 2S in the short 
space of a little more than a year. These Organisations are most anxious 
to be able to continue and extend this work of propaganda, especially in 
.Southern Italy, where thrift would mean, more than in any other place, 
the social and economic im{jrovement of the district. The undersigned 
- in his quality as member of the Councils of Labour and Thrift - as di- 
I'ect repre.sentative of the Co-operative and Mutual Societies of Italy, 
strongly recommends the Minister of Agriculture, without giving up the 
idea of establishing Itinerant Lecturerships, to have an experiment made 
in the extension of thrift and mutual aid to all parts of Italy, .so that it 
might become a genuine source of the redemption of the people ». 

The present Ministry - through the medium of the Under-Secretary 
of State for Agriculture - replying to an interrogation on the question 
by the deputy Abbiate in the Chamber during the month of July last, 
has already assured the country that the question of the Itinerant Lec- 
turerships of Tlirift will be the object of the earnest consideration of the 
State. 

Another interrogation was made in the Chamber, on the .same subject, 
on January 28th, by the deputy Romussi. 

(Summarised from the Coopcnizionc liuliana^ Milan, n. <)I5, Janimry 2S, 1911). 
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IT. O. Schmidt {Bavarian Law on Cattle Insurance of the iith, Mayy i 8 g 6 y as pub' 
lidicd 2jrd. April igio, including the Model Rules for Local Cattle Insurance AssO' 
ciations of j 8 th. Apnly jgio, Publhhcd and Commented by Freiherr von Thckmann 
and H. 0 . Schmidt). Munich, 1911. C. H. Beck, i vol, 8vo, 257 pp, 

Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre sozialer Mitarbeit 1885-1910. Zum Gcdachtnissbau des 25 jahrige 
Besteheu der Unfallversichening. Heransg. von Verband der Deutschen Baugewerk.s- 
Berufsgenosse nschafteu { 2 J yea) s of Social Collaboration i 88 j;-igio. Memorial oj 
the 2jth. Annhe/ sary of the Foundation of the Acii dent Insurance Societies. PubU.R€d 
by the “ Verband der deutschen Baugewc/ ks- Beruf^genossenschaften Berlin. 1910. 
O. Klsncr. i vol, 8vo, pp. 248. 

PiLOTV Ur. Robert: Der Versicherungszwang in der Deutschen Ail)eiterversicherung und 
die Thesen der Herrn M. Zachcr. Sunderabdruck aus der “ Festschrift fUr liugo von 
Burckhard {Compulsory Insurance in Ins in a no, of IVorkmen in Germany and 
the Thesis of Hen M, Zachcr. Taken front the /\tpef in Honour of Hugo 

von Bunkhard'"). Stuttgard, ixjio. F. Enke. i l>roch., 4I0, Pp. 32. 

Pernstein Ur. Richard : Uie Berufskrankheiten dei f.and- und Forstarbeiter luit be- 
sonderer beriicksichtigung ihrei Berufshygiene {Professional Maladies of Agricultural 
and Forestry Labouros with spciial Considemtwns upon their Ptofessional Hygiene). 
Stuttgart, 1910. F. Pmke. J vol., 410, pp. 21 1. 

ScH\VAN(iER Ui. PhiiCH : Beschaftiguiig als (irundlage der Aiheltversicherungspflicht {Occu- 
pation as Basis of Compulsory Insurance of Workmen). Tubingen, 1910. J. C. B. 
Mohr. I luoch-, Svo, pp. vni-59. 

Crucioer Gustav*. Das Versicherungswesen. Transport -Versicherung. Band T {Insur- 
ance. Transport Insurance. Vol. /). Munich, 1910. M. Steinebach. i vol, Svo, 
pp. 130* 

Moi.denheuer Ptof. Dr. Paul: Das Versicherungswesen {Insurance). Leipzig, 1911. 
Sammlung Goschen. i vol, 8vo, pp. 158. 
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3. Austria. 


Non Official Publications: 

Loewenthal Hermann: Oesterr.-Ungar. Versicheningskalender 1910-1911. XV-XVf 
Jahrgang {Austro-Hungarian Insurame Calendar igio-igu. K’r/r JfF-X FT). Vienna, 
1910-1911. M. Perles. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 174- 174. 


4. Re^iunu 


Non Official Publications : 

Repcitoire alphabetique des compagnies d’assiirance uperant en l^elgique 1911. Bruxelles, 
19 1 1. Chroniques des Ass. i vol., 8'', Pag. 87 {Alphahetual Register of Insurance 
Companuw IVorking in Belgium^ jgii, Brussels^ igii, Inmrance Chronicle i vol. 8 vo 
pp. S^). 


5. Prance. 


Non Official Publications : 

M. DE Comte: Annuaire des assurances {Imwancc Annual). 1911. Paris'^ 1911. H, Ga- 
stellier. i vol. 8vo, pp. 159. 

TrICHEREAU : L'assuran^'e mutuelle agricole contic Tincendie. Congr^s des mg^nieurs 
agronomes {Mutual Agricultw al Fire Insuratuc. Congress of Agronomical Engineers) 
Bordeaux, 1910. La Reole. i broch., 8vo, ]>p. 14. 

R<iSENM VRK Raymond: Los refoimes a introduire dans la legislation frangaisc sur les 
accidents du travail {Reforms to he inUoduced in Ficnch Legislation upon Aicidents 
in Labour). Pans, 19T0. A, Rousseau, i vol., 410, ]s]). 215. 


6 . Great Britain and Ireland. 

Non Official Publications: 

H. S. Bell: Average and Contribution in Fire Insurance. Loudon, 1911. Layton. 


7. Switzerland. 

Verstaatlichung der Mobiliarversicherung ? Wirtscbaftliche Publicalioneo der Ztircher Han- 
delskamnaer. Heft II (Insurance of Personal Property to be undo taken by the State 
Economic Publications of the Zurich Chamber of Commerce). Zurich, 1910. Boffs. 
1 broch., 4ti», pp, 28. 
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■CDRREN'l OUESTTONS. 


The Shortage of Egg Supplies. 

Authorit}' : 

1 he Journal of the Natioiml l^oultiy Oiganisation “^otioly faiiuaiy, loir 

# 

A year a<;o the National ]\)ultry Organisation Society called attention 
to the inMuence whicli Germany, now a laioer impoiter of ei;gs and poultry 
than any other country in the world, was exerting upon fore! '4 n supplies 
to, and prices in, the United Kingdom. To that influence i‘ .utributed, 
in some measure, the steady advance in values, of eggs f > < ^ally, which 
have marked the last five years, (iermany, by her coni] uive proximity 
to countries from which the United Kingdom had hitherto obtained large 
supplies, notably Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia, was able to receive 
them more rapidly and at less cost for transit than if they were shipped 
to Great Britain. So long as the prices in (iermany were much below 
those obtainable in (ireat Britain the produce was sem to the latter country. 
But with the greatly-increased prices of food in the German cities and iiia- 
nulacturing towns, eggs were being consumed to an extend unknown previ- 
ously. Hence the sources ot .supply to (Jreat Britain were being sapped, 
and, until such time as producers in the United Kingdom vastly increased 
their output, a continued reduction in the extraneous supplies would lead 
to an enhancement of prices which would seriously check consumption. 

By instruction of the Committee of the National Poultry Organis:j- 
tion Society the Honorary Secretary (Mr. Edward Brown) visited Ger- 
many in November to make an inquiry into the poultry industry in that 
country. In the January number of the Journal of the National Poultry 
Orgayiisation ^Society is published an “ Interim Report ” by Mr. Brown, 


^o, 
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who gives many figures showing the increased imports and enhanced 
prices of eggs and poultry in Germany, while he states that he was re- 
peatedly informed that local production iwas almost a negligible quantity. 

Mr. Brown commences his Report by the statement that, among leading 
European nations, the one which has made least progress in the poultry 
industry during recent years is Germany, with, perhaps, a solitary exception 
in the case of France, which, however, has held a high position for centuries 
in regard to the production of poultry. The reasons, which Mr. Brown 
assigns for this neglect of poultry in Germany arc: 

1. Until recently eggs and poultry, with tln^ exception of gee.se, 
entered to a comparatively limited extent into the food of the great bulk 
of the German people; 

2. As a consequence of limited local demand, prices were compa- 
ratively low ; 

3. The geographical position of (iennaiiy, whose frontiers touch 
such countries as Belgium, the Netherlands, Hungary and Russia, and is 
wishin comparatively sliort distances from Italy and the Balkan Slates, in 
all of which poultry is largely kept and the cost of production is small, 
placed within her reach a large and increasing sii]>ply both of eggs and 
poultry, at prices which, generally speaking, prevented her farmers from 
regarding tihs branch of live-stock as worthy of attention ; 

4. During the last generation the industrial and commercial deve- 
lopment of Germany has been enormous, and the attention of her people 
has been largely devoted to pursuits other than food-production. 

Turning to the question of increased consumption, Mr. Brown notes 
first the rapid growth of population. In 1880 the total population was 
45,000,000; in 1910, it was close upon 65,000,000, and it is growing at 
the rate of about 900,000 per annum. “ We see the same forces at work 
across the North Sea ” he writes, ’’ as were evident in Great Britain at an 
earlier period, namely, that an increasing body of the people are living 
under conditions where they are dependent for supply of food upon others, 
and that greater means and purchasing power have led them to a higher 
standard of living, with corresponding changes in the nature and quantity 
of food consumed... Experience has shown that changes in environment 
and habits of life lead, apart from other impelling circumstances, to cor- 
responding alterations in the class of food consumed. This is abundantly 
evident on every side with man and animal alike in all climates. So long 
as the people live mainly upon the land, working in the open air and 
exercising their muscles by hard manual labour, they are able to enjoy 
and assimilate the coarser, heavier foods. But when their days are to be 
passed in great cities, expending their energies in factory, or mine, or 
office, or woi'king with brain rather than with muscle, nature craves and 
demands food of a very different class, food that is high in nutritive 
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values, but with a small amount of fibre, easily digested and ai)pctising. 
We have here, apart from other reasons, one explanation of the enormous 
increase in the consumption of what may he termed lighte/ article's of 
food, such as eggs and poultry. ” 

During his inquiry, which extended over the greater part of Ormany, 
Mr. Brown found, almost everywhere, evidence that there has h(‘en a very 
great advance in the demand for eggs, and to a lesser extent for chickens, 
.md that the sale of geese has grown with the population. Traders in- 
formed him that their business in eggs had multiplied many fold, in spiU‘ 
of advancing prices, and that eggs were sold in districts where at one time 
there was scarcely any demand. He made special inquiries in many of 
the centres visited with a view to ascertaining if there Jiad been any increase 
hi local supplies, but always with the result of finding that there was very 
little trade done by retailers in eggs produced in Ciermany. 

From the many statistics furnished by Mr. Brown in his Report, we 
take tlv‘ following table: 

Toial Imports of hito Gcr)navy, jR(j 8 to igot). 
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With .some variations, ” Mr. Brown jioints out, “ the volume of eggs 
has steadily advanced, reaching a maximum in 1907. The increase in 
quantities from 1H9S to 1909 w^as 29.45 per cent., whereas th(‘ total v.dius 
increased in the same period by 60.34 cent. '' 

The imports of eggs into Great Britain, on the other liand, as i \ v 
as quantities are concerned, have steadily declined since Kyrq. The total 
values of the imports have, however, increased. Thus in 1904, 19.942,594 
great hundreds (i) of eggs were imported of a total value of T 6,730,574, 


(i) A “ grent tiimdred ” -- i ?o. 
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but in 1910, though the quantity was only 18,344,137 great hundreds the 
total value was t 7,296,145, 

The average values of the eggs imported into Great Britain has in- 
creased steadily (with some slight fluctuations) from 6s. 2 3/4 d. per great 
hundred in 1899 to 8s. per great hundred in 1910. “ In the case of Den- 

mark, ” writes Mr. Brown, “ and to a lesser extent France, the advance 
in values is partially accounted for by the improvement of quality due 
to improved methods of marketing, but that does not equally apply to 
Russia and other distant countries. VVc can, therefore, assume that with 
these last named the cause is to be sought for in greater demand and 
reduction ol supply. 

In view of tlie lact that this tendency in both directions wdl assuredly 
beicome greater, the position is one which should command immediate 
attention. 

Discussing probabilities as to luturc developments, i\Ir. Brown wiites : 
“ The total volume of imported eggs in tqio was about 155,000 tons. 
If in the near future, as is possible and probable, merchants in Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and South-ICastern Europe find it more profitabh^ to sell 
entirely to Germany, and, as a conse(|uence, nearly half the Russian pro- 
duce is deviated to that country, instead of continuing to make Britain the 
chief market,^ that would mean a leduction of our foreign suj)[)lics by 
something like 65,000 tons, or 934,000,000 of eggs. We should be dt- 
pendent upon Danish, F'rench, and half our present Russian im])orts, and 
with comparatively few received from the Colonies and other count rit^s. 
Without a commensurate increase either in home supplies or by finding 
new sources, the result could not fail to be disastrous in the extreme. 
Curtailment of shipments of preserved eggs in the winter months would 
cause a still more rapid increase in values, and under these conditions 
6d. per egg for ‘ new-laids ^ in November and December is (juite within 
the bounds of probability. Fr<inkly speaking, after a careful survey ot the 
position, after inquiries as to possible developments in other countries, 

I cannot discover any which are likely witliin the iiettr future to fill the 
gap that would thus be created. Consumption all over the world is grow- 
ing rapidly, even among those nations which have hitherto sold rather than 
eaten the produce, and this shows every sign of continuing at an increasing 
ratio. There may be lands which will step into the bieach, but where they 
are I am unable to discern. At one time it seemed as if we might draw 
from South America, but eggs are dearer in Buenos Ayres than they are 
in London. Moreover, we should have the competition of demand from 
the United States, if there were any to export. Tne fact is we must depend 
upon our own resources to a greater extent than ever before and develop 
production in every section of the United Kingdom. ” ^ 
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I . Grants from the Development Fund for Horse Breeding (i ). — The Treasury, 
on the recommendation of the Development Commissioners, have made a 
grant to the Board of Agriculture from the Develo])ment Fund of £40,000 
for the ensuing year for the enccairagement of light horse breeding in 
( Treat Britain by means of: 

1. The award of premiums to stallions; 

2. Grants for the purchase of half-bred working brood mares for 
location in selected districts; 

3. F'ree nominations for suitable mares for service by premium or 
approved stallions; 

4. The purchase (for re-sale) of stallions; 

5. The voluntary registration of stallions. ^ 

The President of the Board of Agriculture has appointed an Advisory 
Council com])osed of persons intimately accjuainted with the hoise-breeding 
industry to assist the Board in the administration of the grant. County 
committees and sub-committees are also to be formed and the detailed 
administration of the scheme will be entrusted to them in many important 
respects. The Secretary of .State for War has stated that the War Office 
will be prepared to purchase annually a certain number of the remount 
horses, and he has promised the co-operation and assistance of the Army 
Council, which will be represented at the meetings of the Advisory Council. 

A grant of £io,ooo for one year for the encouragement of light horse 
breeding in Ireland had been nude from the Development Fund lo the 
Department of Agriculture for Ireland. The grant is io be expended in 
the following manner: 

Two-fifths on the extension of the existing schemes for the regis- 
tration and purchase of stallions; 

Two-fifths on the extension of the existing scheme of service nomin- 
ations of mares; and 

One-fifth on a new scheme to encourage the breeding of better 
mares of the Irish Draught type. 

(t) ButUtin Nq. dr 9 h 
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The third object to which the grant is to be applied is particularly 
inten sting as an attempt to re-establish as a pure breed a type of horse 
which was being gradually destroyed by interbreeding with horses of other 
types. 

(Summarised from st.Uemenls issued by tlio lioard of AgnculUire and tbc 
Department of Agriculture foi Ireland rcpimted in the Agriailtural 
Gijzrtte^ January ()t]i., 23rd., and 30th., 1911, the Irish Homestead^ 
January 14th and 21^1., and othci iiapcrsV 


2 . Proposafa for Separate Boards of Agriculture for Scotland and Wales. — Pro 

posfils have been made from time to time for the creation of separate 
Heurds of Agricidture for Scotland and Wales, and the question was dis- 
cussed at a niectinu of the Coimril of the CcnDtil .uid Associatt'd Chambers 
of Ai^riculture on December ytli., lyio. A motion disapprovino the cieation 
of separate Hoards was proposed by a representative of Monmouthshire, 
who un’ed that the difficulties of chei ]vii\q contai^ious diseases of cattle 
vvould be >)Teatly incre<ised if tluTe were .separate boards for parts of the 
country divided only by a boundary which could be crossed on foot or by 
railway. The Secretary of the Scottish Chambei of Ai^riculture stated that 
there w’as in S^^^otland a desire for a change in the existing system, but 
a sepaiMte Hoard was not dCvsired. 1'he Scottish Chamber Uiought that, 
without impairing in any w%ay the usefulness of the present Hoard, there 
could be a certain measure of devolution in matteis of administration, 
which might be beneficial to agriculturists in Scotland. A representative of 
the Glamorganshire Chamber of Agriculture reported that that Chamber 
had passed a resolution urging the establishment of a Department of Agricul- 
turjj for Wales similar to the Department of Agriculture for Ireland; the 
feeling of the Glamorganshire Chamber was that a separate Department 
for Wales would be of incalculable benefit in prom(»ting the welfare and 
prosperity of the Welsh farmers, especially on account of the large number 
of small holders that existed in Wales and the many farmers who owned 
and worked their own farm^. After further discussion, the motion disap- 
proving the creation of separate Boards was carried. 

(Sinmiiarised from the Agruultural Record^ Jiecenibcr 1910). 
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I. - CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


For the Constitution and Preservation of Small Rural Property 
and for Family Property. 


Sources : 

Hraft Taw piesentecl hy the I’rnnc Mnustoi and Minislcr joi Home \ffans (Sigiioi lii'- 
ratli'l, in union vvitli the Minister of \giicuUurc, Industry and Commerce (Sig. Raw 
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gnor redcsco), and tlie Mnustei of hinance (Signor 1 acta), on Provisions to lie 
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Introduction. 

Signor Luzzatti, Prime Minister and Minister for Home Affairs, on 
the 28th April, 1910, presented a Bill to the Chamber of Deputies, con- 
taining “ provisions for the formation and the preservation of small rural 
property and for family property ”, a bill we think that, on account of its 
economic and social imporlnnce, we ought to place before our readers. 

The problems of small rural property and of family property have 
already received attention in other countries. The solutions given to 
them in some of these countries have already been the subject of articles 
in preceding Numbers af this Bulletin; we shall have o('casion te occupy 
ourselves with the same ])roblems in the case of other countries. In the 
present article we shall first s]>eak shortly of some legislative precedents 
and after having dealt with the bill itself we shall summarise the votes 
of the Peasant Proprietors’ Congressi's held at Casalmaggiore and Asti. 

In the Ministerial Report, introducing the bill in question, it is stated 
that the provisions contained in it are “ inspired by the idea of streng- 
thening and encouiMging, amongst the agricultural labourers, their affection 
for the land, thc‘ tendency they show to buy a small field, to the culti- 
vation of which they mav devote themselves, and to preserve this small 
property jealously, so as to be able to hand it down intact, as a family 
inheritance, to their dear ones Provisions - continues the Report— inspired 
by “ intentions manifestly and purely democratic, because they tend to 
facilitate the acquisition of land by the agriiultural proletariate It is, 
in fact, a case of the same policy in favour of the poorer classes that 
induced the Government, on tin* nth February, 1910, to present the Bill 
for the Institute of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation with which we 
dealt in the first number of the Bulletin, pag. 303. 

Amongst the more direct causes of the present movement in favour 
of small property, we must specially count the desire of arresting the 
increasing depopulation of the country districts, the result of the extension 
of manufactures and of emigration, and the desire of strengthening the 
position of the peasant proprietors, rendered generally difficult by reason 
of the strong competition of the large cultivators, disposing of more abun- 
dant capital and greater facilities for obtaining credit. 

§ I. Some legislative I^reoedents with Regard to Small Rural Property. 

We meet with precedents in almost all the bills on Home Colonization 
and in favour of Agriculture that have been presented to the National 
Parliament in the last twenty years. In some not sale is regulated, but 
rather the concession of lands on long lease which is a first ^step towards 
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possession by the peasants. Let us mention among the many proposals, 
that of the 2nd August, 1893, presented by the Deputies Giovagnoli, 
Garibaldi, Baccelli and others for the concession to the Communes, or to 
individuals, of uncultivated lanc]^ , upon long lease ; in which ft was pro- 
posed that the proprietors of lands of extensive cultivation should cede 
them in perpetual lease to the families of their metayers, in farms varying 
from I to 20 hectares in extent, at a rent to be based upon the net profits 
obtained in the first three years. 

The Crispi Bill of ist July, 1894, on long lease of the estates of 
corporations and on the improvement of the large private estates in Sicily 
(Jatifundid)y aimed at the increase of agricultural production, by rescuing 
abandoned lands, and transforming the field labourers into peasant farmers. 
Amongst the means proposed we find the following: 

Concession in redeemable perpetual lease of afl lands belonging to 
corporate bodies, and of uncultivated lands in private possession, 

Prohibition to the grantees to alienate their portions for a period of 
twenty years, a period deemed sufficient for the creation of a class of small 
peasant farmers. 

The bill bearing the names of Fortis, Vacchelli and Carcano of the 
ist May, 1899 aimed at agricultural improvement and home colonization 
i)y the employment of the greatest j)ossible number of farmers, with the 
ultimate end of creating a system of small and medium siz^d property on 
the recovered lands. 

Then, in 1905, Signor Luzzatti himscif, at that time Treasurer, 
presented a bill to the Chamber for relief from mortgage debts, for buying 
up of rents and other burdens upon real estate and for encouragement of 
the formation of peasant properties. With tliis last intenbon, encourageinen 
was given to the creation, upon private initiative, of institutes having fort 
their mission the acquisition of agricultural estates in die Kingdom, their 
division in lots and their resale thus divided. These Institutes were to 
be commercial in character and for their work they must be authoiized 
by the Government under the supervision of whicli they were placed. 

Besides the bills we have mentionc‘d, tending, more or less directly^ 
to facilitate the purchase of pieces of land by the peasants, we must mei'tion 
the provisions in favour of the Southern Provinces, that, later, in a few 
years^ time, became State Law. These are: the law of the 31st March, 
1904, No. 140, for the Basilicata, and that of the 15th July, 1906, No. 383, 
containing provisions for the Southern Provinces, for Sicily and for Sardinia. 
These two legislative acts are specially valuable for the subject we are 
considering, because in them we find the most immediate precedents for 
the present bill. 

The law for the Basilicata institutes a provincial agricultural credit 
bank) which it endows with property, formed, in part of disposable State 
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lands, located in the Basilicata, and such also as the hydraulic works 
executed aloiij>- the courses of the rivers shall be able to gain from their 
])resent beds. In regard to all these lands, the Administration of the 
Provincial Bank arranges for the division of such as are not subject to 
the law prohibiting deforesting and lend themselves to agricultural culti- 
vation, into lots of various areas, and the concession of these lots on 
long lease or their sale to individuals with the obligations of improving 
the land. The law allows of paymeiit in several instalments, including in^ 
terest and sinking fund (art. 25). The purchaser assumes the obligation, 
under pain of forfeiture, of cultivating his lot or directing its cultivation per- 
sonally, and he is forbidden, under penalty of cancellation of the contract, 
to cede, alienate under any form, mortgage, or assign in aniichrhc (i), the 
property conceded to him (art. 26). 

As to the law fCa* the Southern Provinces, for Sicily and for Sardi- 
nia, it gives the Government power (art. 34) to grant to limited liability 
societies already constituted (not including the Institutions of Issue), or to 
be constituted, authority to perform dchnite operations, amongst which to 
buy rural property, in the Kingdom, belonging to ])rivale persons, In- 
stitutions of Issue and their land credit office's, and e)ther institutions, 
“ for cultivation, hiring out, conceding on long lease, and even for resell- 
ing them, after having improved or divided tlunn, according to special 
regulations. The limited liability societies to be constituted shall have a 
('apital of at least 5 millions, consisting of shares of a nominal value 
which may not be less than 100 francs and may not exceed 250 francs 
(art. 35). The rural property in land acquired by the Societies shall be 
<livided in lots and shall be preferably conceded in long leases or sold in 
Jots to farmers, ” or else sold in lots in manner to encourage the forma- 
tion of a class of small peasant farmers {p 7 'oprieta coif ivat?' ice) (art. 34, 
letter a, 2nd paragraph). In concessions on long lease (art. 38), the grantee 
assumes the obligation, under pain of forfeiture, of cultivating the land 
or directing its cultivation personally ” , and under jjain of cancellation 
of contract or loss of the improvements made, he may not, for a term of 
20 years, cede, alienate under any form, burden with mortgage or cede in 
aniichrese, the property conceded to him. The farm may not be of a 
greater area than 15 hectares. The abovementioned institutions enjoy a 
reduction in their favour on the taxes on the transfer of property, and 
numerous other exemptions. 

The most important limited liability society founded in Italy, for ope- 


(1) T.et us mention that antichrhe is a contrnct by which the creditor acquires right 
of possession of the income of the real estate of his debtor, with obligation to deduct 
It each year from the interest, if any is due, aud, then, from the capital constituting his 
credit (ail, 1,891 of the Italian Civil Code). 
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rations in land, since the promulgation of the law of the 15th July, 1906 
is the Rural Estates Institute, with headquarters ia Rome and a fully paid 
up capital of 25 million francs. It appears from the Reports of this So- 
ciety that it has already begun and successfully carried out opat'ations of 
purchase, improvement, division and sale of lands in the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 


^ 2. Peasant Property in Italy, 

Otherwise than in France, where, thank.s to the special Enquiry or- 
dered in 1908 by M. Ruau, at that time Minister of Ai>ricaltiire, and now 
terminated, they have complete information upon the subject of peasant 
property, such information is wanting in Italy (i). But we may obtain 
some information as to the Southern Provinces and Sfeily from the vol- 
umes of the recent Parliamentary Pmquiry as to the conditions of the 
peasants in those Provinces. Thus, the Report on the Abruzzi and Molise 
informs us that in less than a century, the subdivision of property has 
reduced the average area of the same to less than half; at the date of 
the cadastral survey the average area of land proptity was l^etwecn 
9 hect. 25 and 3 hect. 97; on the contrary, acc<u*ding to the registration 
of 1907, it was between 5 hect. 69 and i hect 83. This remarkable subdix i- 
sivUi of pro])erty is explained by inheritance, but more esj)c‘ckdly by the fre- 
(pient sales, above all in recent years. This phenomenon is partly caused 
by the bad circumstances of the peasant farmers due particmlarly to exten- 
sive emigration, producing as its result a rise in wages and the abandon- 
ment of the farms less adapted to cultivation; and secondly, by the de- 
sire of tho.se returning to their country to invest tlieir savings in land 
purchase. 

On the other hand, in Apulia, those who live by day labour for third 
})arties are more numerous. But also there, thanks to emigration, small 
lots of land tend to become peasant property. 

Campania is a region of small proprietors, for the most part fanners. 
Tile many divisions of communal lands into lots, carried out in the period 
of about a century, have here especially contributed to the subdivision of 
the land. 

In the Basilicata there is a very large number of owners of minute lots 
and this is due to the excessive subdivision of communal lands and of di- 
vision of inherited land property among the heirs. This reduction of pro- 
perty into fractional portions forces the farmers to abandon the land and 
emigrate, and, in contrast with what occurs in other regions, the erni- 

(t) According to the last Census of 1901, oiil of a total of 9,611,003 (anners, 

583,490 cultuated fheir own lands. 

I 
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grants who return to their own country do not generally invest their 
sl-vings in land purchase, for the idea that this kind of investment is not 
remunerative is very widespread. 

In Calabria again, also in consequejicc of emigration, peasant pro- 
perty is increasing. 

In Sicily, distinction must be made between zone and zone. Near to 
the coast where the land is iertile, and water plentiful, where the climate 
is temperate and commerce is facilitated by the neighbourhood of the 
sea, property is subdivided and cultivated intensively; contracts of lease 
and mitairie predominate; we read in the Report of the Parliamentary 
Enquiry, already quoted, that the middle classes are the principal pro- 
prietors of the region; but the peasants also posses a few small fields. 

Inland, where nature wears another aspect, where water is scarce, and 
where for six months in the year it does not rain, where the soil is clayey 
and there are few roads, large properties of extensive cultivation predom- 
inate and only in the neighbourhood of villages do we meet witli reclaimed 
lands of average or small area. 

In the interior the large estates appear under the form of laiifnndia, 
and the small properties, concentrated in the neighbourhood of villages 
have almost entirely originated in long lease contracts. For the most 
part they are owned by townspeople who employ the peasants to culti- 
vate them. Xhe very sm<ill land properties alone are in the hands of the 
borgesi, that is to say, peasants in a slightly better condition than that of 
the day labourers or ancient serfs of the glebe, who generally possess 
nothing at all or own a miserable hut and some metres of poor soil. 
Between the large estates, and the small properties, we find the medium 
sized ones, owned by the middle classes in the neighbouihood of villages, 
generally well cultivated and planted with trees. 

We may conclude by saying that large, small, and very small pro- 
perties cover the greater part of the area of the interior of the island, but 
that the first prevails over the other two classes. As to middle sized 
property, it is comparatively far less met with. 

Although, as we have already said, we have no precise and recent in- 
form ition to the other regions of Italy, that we pos.sess for Southern 
Italy is enough to prove, that especially on account of emigration and the 
rise ill wages, the families of the metayers are to-day on the way to a 
certain prosperity and are tending to invest their savings in the purchase 
of small plots of land. This is why it is judged advisable to take the 
necessary steps to encourage this tendency among the Italian peasants, 
because it is remcU'ked that, if one must condemn the excessive division 
of land, the formation of peasant property is an advantage for several rea- 
sons: it aims, at once, at the division and extinction of the ketifundia^ at 
uniting plots of land unsuited to separate ^cultivation, “at increasing the 
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fertility of the soil by means of the ardour with which the farmer pro- 
prietor devotes himself to it, stimulated to this by the personal and direct 
profit he derives from it It is just for these manifold economic advantages, 
to which are added consideration^ of moral and political nature, that almost 
all States have sought to place land property within the reach of the la- 
bourers. 


§ 3. I^egialative PrrcefJentfit of ** Family Property 

The formation and preservation of family property - we read in the 
Ministerial Rc[)ort preceding the text of the present bill ~ are closely con- 
nected together and it would not be right to separate them in order to 
make tliem the subjects of two distinct bills. For tkis reason we have 
associated them in a single bill. Before summarising it, it is w^ell to point 
out, briefly, the precedc'nls of the “ fimily property” (;). 

1'he Panclolfi bill on the institution of family properties ”, presented 
to the (Chamber of Deputies, in 1894, offers, in this respect, a quite special 
interest. The following were its fundamental lines: any j)roperty, with a net 
revenue, calculated for the purposes of the land tax, at between 200 and 
600 francs, from which one family may, unaided, derive its livelihood and 
on which it is established, may be constituted, by public act as “ family 
pro])erty ”, under the name of masseria (farm); and a reser/e fund may be 
added to it in (government securities of nominal value up to the amount 
of 2,0(X) francs. The farm with its endowment loses the character of in- 
die idual properly to become ^ 4 .’ and family property. It 
can only be ex]')ropriated for debts that the farmer contracts with the object 
of liberating the property from pre-existing debts, or with the object 
of improving the land. The farms may, in this latter case, obtain from 
the credit institutions authorized by law, or from the “ Independent Cen- 
tral Farms Hank ”, to i>e instituted, a loan repayable in 50 yearly instal- 
ments at 5 %. The State may also buy up the pre-existing mortgage 
(ie])t, repaying the mortgager and substituting itself in his place. There 
is further granted ten years’ exemption from the land tax on condition 
that the corresponding sums l)e spent for the construction of metayers' 
houses, where they are wanting, and ten years’ exemption is also granted 
from all stamp and registration duties upon succession, personal estate etc. 
In order to provide the means necessary for the encouragement of the 
constitution of family properties, the before mentioned Central Bank is 
authorized to issue Agricultural Government securities of from 100 to 
500 francs, payable to bearer, at the rate of 4 per cent cxtinguishable in 

(i) This inflitution, of American origin, received legislative sanction for the first 
time m 1883, die Stale of 'I'exas, under the name of Homestead . 
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50 annual instalments as drawn by lot. But this bill was not discussed 
ill the Chamber of Deputies, 

In I *104, the immunity of the dwellinghouse was considered in con- 
nection with the Ronchetti bill on small expropriations, presentt'd to the 
Senate with the object of establishing a simple and rapid procedure for the 
expropriation of small properties. Art. 25 of the bill declared the building, 
serving as habitation, to be exempt from executive procedure when as a 
building it pays a tax of not more than five francs. The Ministerial 
Report justified this proposal in the following terms which it is well to 
remember to-day when the institution of “ family property ” is under consi- 
deration also in Italy; “ While the peasant keeps his hereditary hut, and, cori” 
sequently, has no need of money to pay rent, he is less likely to determine 
upon emigrating Abroad, or to the urban centres, except when it is abso- 
lutely impossible for him to gel his living by hiring or taking in nulabic 
the lands of others, or by day labour of himself or family. It is needless 
to p')int out what social and economic interests ccmnsel the elimination of 
causes that may increase the constantly growing depopulation of the country 
districts 

Finally, the institution of a “family proptTty ”, inalienable and imseiz 
able, within certain limits, also appear^, although to a less markcxl degree, 
in tlie law of the 21st Imbruary, 1892,110. 52, proposed by Signor Chimirri, 
on the colonization of the Bosco Montello (Province of Treviso), and in 
that of the 4th August, 1894, no. 397, proposed by Signor Tittoni on the 
provisions rcldti\e to the collective State Lands of the ancient States of the 
Church and in the Boselli Bills of 1894 on the communal estates of the South 
and on the improvement of Agriculture in Sardinia. 

So much established, in the following section we shall summarise the 
bill forming the subject of this article and to give the reader entire know^- 
ledge of the matter, vve shall reproduce the eomf)lete PcKt after the last 
section. 


^ PrttvJsUnts for the Formation and Preservation of Small Rural Property 
and for Family Property in the Recent Ministerial Rill. 


In the first arti('le of the bill it is laid down that the small rural 
pro})erty in question shall not be less than a hectare or more than three- 
hectares in area, or if it is more than this, its value must not exceed 
3, OCX) francs. Further, the two folh^wing conditions are imposed upon the 
purchaser : 

1st, He must not be the proprietor of another piece of land, the 
area or the value of which exceeds the above mentioned limits; if the piece 
af land possessed already is inferior to these limits, he has the right to 
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avail himself of the benefits of the law lor the jDurchase of another piece 
until these said limits are reached; 

2nd. He must engage to^ cultivate the land himself, or# to have it 
cultivated by the members of his family, the intention ol the law being to 
‘‘ extend peasant property with the object of making it the means and 
instrument of the personal labour of the purchasers, or of the members 
of their families 

Art. 2, lays down the conditions necessary for obtaining a loan on 
favourable conditions'^ the}' are the following : 

ist. Possession, at the moment of the conclusion of the loan on 
mortgage, of at least a fifth part of the purchase j)rice ; 

2nd. Complete ])ayment of the rest of the ])urchase price by means 
of a loan ; * 

3rd. Stipulation, witli the National Provident Society for Sickness 
and Old Age, or with a National late Insurance Society, of a single pre- 
mium insurance contract guaranteeing tlie payment of the yearly instalments 
of the loan that remain due at date of the borrowerhs decease. 

Loans for the acquisition of small rural property may be granted 
by any ordinary vSavlngs bank, by the popular banks, by the j)awning 
offices, and “ by the Credit Institutions for Small Rural Propt.rty, cons- 
tituted with the sole intention of directly granting these loans to private 
persons ’h 

The loans must be secured on mortgage, e\tinguir>hed v\ithin a max- 
imum period of 25 years and they cannot be burdened with an interest 
beyond 3 7^ %. To eng<ige the Credit Institutions to grant loans at so 
low an interest, the State intervenes, engaging to grant the lending Insti- 
tutes pecuniary assistance, exeuqU from income tax, to th(‘ amount of i % 
on the loan operations they effect. The soci(‘ties and institutions for l)cq>- 
ular or cheap dwellinghouses, constituted in the terms of the law (single 
text) of the 27th. February, 1908, no. 89, may also propose themselves for 
undertaking operations in behalf of small riual projierty. 

Co-operative Societies may also be founded “ having for their ex(dusive 
object the carrying out of operations in behalf of small rural property. ” 

We shall, for the sake of brevity, omit mention of otlicr special pro- 
visions, remarking, however, that one of the conditions lor j'rofitiiig by 
the advantages conceded by the bill in question is that the v\ork of cul- 
tivation of the small rural propert} must be begun within a year from 
the day of acquisition ; if the purchaser does not satisfy this condition, or, 
if after having commenced the work the purchaser or the members of 
his family abandon the work for a period exceeding that of a year, the 
taxes from wliich he has been exempted, and the sums paid as sub- 
ventions b}^ the State shall immediately, with certain reserves, lie exigible, 
by the Treasury. 
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The Second Division of the Bill which provides for the preservation 
of the small property after its formation, deals with the constitution of 
the family property, its regulation and with the fiscal facilities. 

As to the first point, art. i6 provides that small rural property, to 
which is annexed a house belonging to the proprietor of the land and 
inhabited by him and his family, may, together with the house, be cons- 
tituted a family properly. The house must have the character of a rural 
building, according to art. 2 of the law of the 26th. January, 1865, no. 2,136, 
relating to the tax on buildings, which defines rural buildings as con- 
structions exclusively intended for dwellings for those engaged in agricul- 
ture, for cattle shelters, or for the preservation or manipulation of agri 
cultural produce. 

The const ifuiio>i of the family property is n<‘t allowed if the land or 
the house is mortgaged, by either conventional or judicial mortgage, 
registered previously to the act constituting the family property, or, at 
latest, within the term of two months, allowed to the interested parties 
to make their objections. Without which, if these mortgages existed, it 
would be necessary to dciogate in tlieii favour from the essential prin- 
ciple of the exemption of the lainily property fiom scazure. Exception 
is made for the mortgage guarantecijig the loan granted for the acqui- 
sition of the small rural propeity, I.egal mortgages do not hinder the 
constitution of the property in question and remain efihetive. The con- 
stitution may be effected by the head of the family, considering as such 
“ any one who is married, or supports, even partially, relations up to the 
sixth degree ” - either by means of a dcclarrition before a notary, or by 
testament, or by donation. 

Omitting the formalities relative to the constitution, we shall now 
speak of the regulation of the family property. 

Article iq lays down the most remarkable and most characteristic 
consequence of the institution: the exemption from seizure of the real 
estate of which it is composed (i). 

This “ real estate can not be sequestrat(‘d even in case of bankruptcy ”, 
There are certain exceptions. The first in favour of the crerlit on mort- 
gage of the Institutions granting the loan for the t)urchase of the real 
estate, the second for the claims of direct taxation. There is also exception 
to the principle of exemption from seizure of the produce of the family: 

a) for debts resulting from condemnations in penal or police matters: 

b) for fire insurance premiums; 

c) for debts for aliments. 

(l) The principle of the exemption fiom seizure of the minimum indispensable for 
existence is already accepted by Italian law; it is enough to mention arts. 583 et seqq. 
of the Code of Civil Procedure which forbid the seizure of articles Required for the 
debtor’s personal use and his nourishment. * 
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Art 20 farther deckrtis family property htali nable (i) : the right of alien- 
ation would destroy the advantages and the effects of the exemption from seiz- 
ure. The provision of the same article which forbids antichrcsCy long 
leasing, and mortgaging is the necessary consequence of the j^rifiiciple that 
the land must be tai]tivat(‘(l V>y the owner himself or by members of his 
family. 'Fhis obligation of direct cultivation would also entail the prohil)- 
ition of letting, however tlic prcUn (justice of the peace) has power to 
authorize this, when the proprietor or the members of his family, tlxrough 
age or on account of the conditions of their health, are not in a position 
to accomplish the work of cultivation. 

As to the duration of the constiUdioji of the family pro^xerty and its 
effects after the death of the constitutor, the system proposed in the bill 
may be summed up under the following heads: ^ 

1st, Prohibition of transmission of the family ])ro])erty by test- 
ament; 

2nd, Preservation and indivisibility of the jxroperty while there are 
minor children ; 

3rd, A single form of administration during the minority of all the 
children or of some of them; 

4th, Right for each one of the heirs, when tlu* existence of the family 
property ceases, or when it becomes divisible, to obtain that it be assigned 
to him, on offer of payment in money of the shares ducj to the other 
coheirs; 

5th, Right for the son, head of a family, to whom the {property 
has been so assigned, to obtain the confirmation and condi.u i' 11 in his 
favour of the constitution itself. 

Finally the stamp and regntration dues upr»n inserla > 11 > in papers pub- 
lishing legal aiinounrements, on registrations of mortgage bonds and on 
transcriptions of any character for any necessary legal act are reduced to the 
fourth of the amount of the ordinary clues. These fiscal facilities art^ 
granted as encouragement and reward for the constitution of family 
property. 


(l) As to the prohibition of mortgage or sale, the regulation for family pi operty is the 
same in Italy as that for marriage portions, which excludes the right, after marriage, of 
contracting obligations on the marriage portion of the wife in favour of any other person, 
or of alienating it. Further, the law of the 31st March, 1904, No. 140, on the provi- 
sions in favour of the Basilicata, forbids the purchasers of lots of land that have been 
sold to them by the Provincial Agricultural Credit Society, to cede them, alienate them 
in any form, or mortgage them duiing the space of 20 years (art. 26). And a ‘similar 
provision is also,i^ontaiued, as we have seen, in the law of the 15th July, 19®^’ 3 ^ 3 i 

on the Southe|n Provinces, Sicily and Sardinia (art. 38). 

21. 
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§ 5. Votes of the Recent Congresses of JPeasaut Proprietors 
at Casalmaggiore fand Asti, 


After having shown, synthetically, in the preceding section, the pro- 
visions of the law we are dealing with, we shall last of all communicate 
to our readers certain votes passed by the small proprietors recently as- 
sembled in Congress at Casalmaggiore, and Asti. 

The Congress of Casalmaggiore, organized by the Society of ‘‘ Small 
Peasant Proprietors ” of the Province of Cremona, was held, last Sep- 
tember, precisely with the object of discussing the law on small property. 

The idea which prevailed at this meeting was the following : although 
the proposed measures constitute notable and indisputable advantages 
for small rural property these are, however, reduced by the excessive 
burden of taxes, and the exemption of family property from seizur<‘ 
cannot be separated from its exemption from taxation. 

Considering, further, that the bill does not eliminate the inecjuality be- 
tween the revenue from real estate and the rtwenue from ]>ers(jnal estate, 
which is exempt from taxation up to the amount of 500 francs, the Con- 
gress decided to “ appeal to the Ministry for the introduction of the Ibl- 
lowing modifiefation into the bill: that the familly property ]>e exempted 
from the j^ayment of taxes when the revenue is less than 500 francs, and 
that the taxes be reduced to half when the revenue is above 500 but less 
than 1,000 francs. ” More than 600 peasant proprietors attended the 
meeting. 

The Congress of Asti was also held in the month of September. We 
cannot report in this case, as in the preceding, the discussions that took 
place at it, as our space is limited. We shall only mention one of the 
most important of the conclusions arrived at; we mean that on “ the or- 
ganization of small proprietors in professional associations for the defence 
of the interests of their class. There was also affirmed here the necessity 
of obtaining legislative measures: 

a) for the reform of the land tax; d) for cheap credit by means of 
local associations; c) for the increase of different forms of agricultural 
associations: co-operative and mutual societies, etc.; aO tor a more intense 
technical agricultural education; c) for better forms of insurance societes; 
old age, etc. 

Finally, as to the Luzzatti bill, the Congress observed that this bill 
tends indeed to the creation of a new peasant property, but not to the 
efficacious defence of that already existing. 

These two Congresses certainly show an awakening of* the class of 
small proprietors and that is why we have thought well to speak of them. 
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A Meeting of Young Italian Liberals which was recently held at 
P'lorence, also occupied itself with this class, affirming that the “ preser- 
vation and development of peasant property is to be obt<iined ^)y the re- 
duction of taxation, ” and expressing the desire for the organization of 
peasant proprietors with the object of obtaining a more economical system 
of agricultural credit. 


The Draft Law concerning Small Rural Property 
and Family Property. , 


PART I. 


(' U A r 1 r. R I. 

CJiaraciei and ionditioni> oj iJtc fni) tha^c oj snnil! )u)Kil piopfrty. 

All. j . 

For the purchase of small rural })roperty loans on mortgage may be 
granted with the advantages and upon the conditions indicated in articles 
.? to lo, provided that the area of the land to be ] purchased is not less 
t'lan I hectare, nor more than 3 hectares, or though being more than 3 
hectares in area the value according to cadastral calculations does not 
( \ceed 3,CKX) lires, and provided that the purchaser guarantees to cultu'ate 
the land himself or to have it done by the members of liis own family. 

If the purchaser, at the moment of the acquisilion, is already the pos- 
seSvSor of another piece of land, the maximum limits of mcvisure and value, 
mentioned in the first ]Kirt of this article, will be is^lueed according T) 
the area and value of the land which he already possesses. 

The land already possessed by the purchaser, upon which it is intended 
to erect a house similar to the peoples^ dwellings or economic houses, will 
not be taken into account for the application of this deduction. 

Art. 2. 

The purchaser who borrows, must at the moment of the contract, 
pay at least one fifth of the price of the purchase in cash and pay oil tlu^ 
rest by means^of a loan obtained according to the conditions mentioiv^d 
in the present law. 
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The borrower is obliged to stipulate with the National provident Bank 
{Caisse Naimiale de privoyance pour les invalides du fr avail et pour la vieil- 
/esse) or ,with the National Life Insurance Societies, for a single premium 
life insurance policy, guaranteeing the jjSayment of the annuities of the loan 
which become due after his death. The amount of this single premium 
may be incorporated with the loan. 

Except in cases oi force majeure, the works for cultivation must com- 
mence within a year from the date of the acquisition. 


Chapiek it. 

' Loans and Credit Jnst/tutio?is. 

Art. 3. 

The loans for the acejuisition of small rural properly may he granted, 
without distinction, by all the ordinary Savings Hanks, the Popular Banks, 
the national Pawn Brokers and by the small rural property Credit Insti- 
tutions established solely with the object of granting these loans directly 
to private persons. 

The capital of the small rural property Credit Institutions must not 
be less than 100,000 lires, and they cannot commence operations without 
the authorisation of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
They are placed under the surveillance of the said ministry. 

Art. 4. 

The loans for the acquisition of small rural property shall not be for 
periods longer than twenty-five years, nor shall they be encumbered with 
an interest greater than 3 % per annum. 

The amounts lent shall be entirely employed for the acquisition of 
the small rural properly and, with the object of guaranteeing this em- 
ployment, the Institution which has granted the loan, can pay the amount 
directly to the seller. 

The other provisions necessary to guarantee the integral satisfaction 
of the rights of the seller shall be fixed in the regulations. 

Art. 5. 

Contributions, exempt from the income tax {ricchezza mobile)^ of i % 
per annum upon the amount of the loans granted, are copceded to the 
Credit Institutions by the State. 
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The sum necessary for the State assistance towards the abovenientioned 
loans figures annually in the budget of the ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce under the special chapter : “ Assistance of the State 
for the payment of the interests upon the loans for small rural property 
The assistance of the State %hall be accorded, after consultation with 
the Central Commission for workmen's dwellings, and according to the con- 
ditions which shall be established in the regulations which must be published 
upon the execution of the present law. 


CUAl'TKR HI. 

Societies and Institutions for the Sale of Small Rural Property. 

Art. 6. ^ 

The Societies and Institutions for workmen's dwellings, constituted 
according to the law of the 27th. February, 1908, no. 89, ma}^ also have 
as their chief object the operations concerning small rural property. 

Co-operative Societies, the sole object of winch is to undertake the 
operations for small rural property, may also he constituted, upon the 
conditions and with the advantages of the abovenientioned law. 

The contract of acquisition of small rural property, besides with the 
abovenientioned Societies and Institutions, may also be ail'anged directly 
with private persons. 


Art. 7. 

The limited societies, constituted and authorised according to the pro- 
visions of articles 34 to 37 of the law of the 15th July, 1906, no. 383, 
containing provisions {provvedimenti) in favour of the southern provinces, 
Sicily and Sardinia, may also establish themselves with the object of effecting 
the operations for small rural property. 

Art. 8. 

The Government of the King, by Royal Decree, may authorise limited 
societies, constituted or that will be constituted with a capital of less than 
five million but not less than two million lires, to effect the operations 
for small rural property. 

The said Societies must conform to the provisions contained in arti- 
cles 34 to 37 of the law of the 15th. July, 1906, no. 383, which includes 
the faculty of emitting obligations up to double the amount of the cap- 
ital of the sfleiety and of the statutary reserve. 
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Art. 9. 

The Societies which are mentioned in articles 7 and 8 may also hire 
out lots of land {aj^pezzament'^ having t*he same character as small rural 
property, upon the condition that the tenant submits to all unforseen cir- 
cumstances, and that he engages to pay, besides the reht, also an extra 
sum (jpiota-risparniio) in measure sufficient to constitute, at the expiration 
of the lease, a sum corresponding to one fifth of the price of the land. 

In consequence of the stipulations of the hiring contract upon the 
abovementioned conditions, the hirer at the expiration of the contract, has 
the right of preference to buy the land upon conditions established in the 
present law and at the price fixed as a basis for the determination of the 
extra sum {quota-risparmio) above-mentioned. 

The hirer has no right to demand the restitution of the extra sum 
paid, except in the case of the annulling of the hiring contract or when 
at the expiration of the latter, he does not intend to avail himself of the 
right of prclation mentioned abo^e. In case of the death of the hirer the 
sum constituted by the {quote-risparmio) with the relative interests, will 
be paid to his heirs. 

The interest to be attributed to the extra sums, and to be capitalised, 
may not be less than 3^ %. 


CllAl'TKR IV. 

Fiscal FaiilHies and General Provi sions. 

Art. to. 

All the advantages granted by the law concerning workmen's dwel- 
lings arc applicable to small rural property acquired upon the conditions 
provided by the present law. 

The same advantages are also extended to the societies and institutions 
which undertake the sale of small rural property; to the operations con- 
cerning the purchase, the sale, the transfer and insurance ; and to the loans 
0.1 mortgage which arc mentioned in art. 2. 

The registration fee, paid by the abovementioned societies and in- 
stitutions, m norniil proportion to the purcliase of land, is reduced to one 
quarter, every time that the land acquired is sold in lots having the char- 
acter of small rur.il property. In this case the excess fee paid, will be 
reimbursed in proportion to the amount of land sold in this manner. The 
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reimbursement of the said excess must be demanded by the society or 
institution within a year from the date of the contract of sale. 

The adv.i:V.i{yes indicated in the present article are also granted if the 
purchase and sile of small rural property is arranged between private 
persons and it is likewise granted for the contracts of loans m^de by pri- 
vate buyers according to the conditions of the present law. 

Art. II. 

The provisions of articles 27 to 29 of the law of the 27th February, 1908, 
No. 89, concerning workmen’s dwellings, relative to the successions and 
expropriations arc also extended to small rural property acquired according 
to the conditions mentioned in the present law. 

Art. 12. 

When the works of cultivation are not commenced within the period 
established in the last paragraph of article 2, or if, after having been 
commenced they are suspended for a period exceeding a year, by the 
purchases or his family, the taxes from which be has been exempted and 
the sums paid as subsidies by the Slate for the loan which was granted 
him, shall be, \\ ithout other formality, exigible by the treasury with priv- 
ilege upon the land ac(|uired, except the rights of the institute which 
advanced the money hoUl the precedence also upon the privilege attributed 
to the treasury by this article. 


Art. 13. 

Any person, who, without the authorisation oi' the Central Commis- 
sion for workmen’s dwellings and the small rural property, may have sold 
the small rural property, acquired with the advantages granted by the 
present law, cannot again benefit by these advantages for other successive 
operations of acquisition. 

The abovementioned authorisation may be granted, when the sale 
appears justifiable by evident reasons of utility. 

Art. 14. 

Loans on mortgage can also be granted upon the conditions and 
according to the provisions indicated by the present law, to liberate small 
rural property from the encumbrance of a juridicial or conventional mort- 
gage when the debt guaranteed produces interests superior to 5 %, or 
when it is ir order to liberate it from clues, taxes or other royal charges. 
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All the provisions of the present law concerning the loans for the 
acquisition of small rural property are applicable to the loans on mortgage 
granted according to the terms of the present article. 

f 

Art 15* 

t 

The same attributions which are given it by the abovementioned law, 
are confided, in the considerations of the present law, to the Central 
Commission for workmen’s dwellings, instituted by article 30 of the law 
of the 27th. February, igoH, No. 89. 

Jt assumes the denomination of Commission for workmen’s dw^ellings 
and small rural property*'; and, besides the persons indicated in the 
abovementioned article 3('), it is composed of the General Director of 
Agriculture, a representative of the Superior Council of Agriculture and 
the General Director of the National Provident Rank {Cassa nazionale di 
prevideiiza per la Invatidda e per la vecchiaia degli operai). 

The Commission will also have an assistant secretary. 


PART IT. 

Family Property. 

CU APTKR 1. 

Co7istitiition of Family Property. 

Art 16. 

Small rural property, to which is annexed a rural house according to 
the provisions of ths law of the 26th. January, 1865, No. 2136, and the 
regulation of the 25th. May, 1865, No. 2319, belonging to the proprietor 
of the land and inhabited by him and his family, may, together with the 
house, be converted into family property, if the land and the house are 
not encumbered by a conventional or juridicial mortgage, the registration of 
which has been effected by the creditor before the act of constitution 
of family property, or, at the latest, withim the period fixed in the first 
part of article 18. 

However, the mortgage for the credit produced by the loan jwhich 
served for the acquisition of the small rural property and the house, or 
for the liberation of preceding mortgages, dues or taxes, and the legal 
mortgages, also if registered before the termination of the abovementioned 
period, do not impede the constitution of family property and retain their 
full power. 
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Art 17. 

The constitution of family property may be effected by Ae head of 
the family, by means of a declaration received by a notary, by a will 
(testament) or Ky donation. 

For the purposes of the present law, the head of the family will be 
considered anybody who is married or maintains, even partially, relatives 
to the sixth degree. 


Art 18. 

A notice of the act of the constitution of family^property is publicly 
placarded at the Chiet Magistrate’s Office {Preturd) and at the Town 
Hall of the commune in which the property is situated. 

A notice is also inserted in the legal gazette. 

Before the termination of the abovementioned period of two months, 
all interested persons arc permitted to present their oppositions to the 
constitution of family property, for the examination of the notary who 
has attested the act. 

When the two months are terminated, the act, with all the documents 
referring to it, is sent to the pretore (chief magistrate) w^o, after being 
assured that all conditions established by the law have been carried out, 
ratifiel the act. 

The act of the constitution of family property must be registered 
within a period of thirty days, otherwise it is annulled. 


CliAI’I'ER II. 

Regime of Family Propci iy. 

Art. 19. 

From the date of the registration, the family property and all revenues 
it may produce become non-distrainable, also in case of bankruptcy. 

The only exception made is in regard to the claims indicated in the 
paragraph of art. 16 and those with reference to direct taxes. 

The revenue can only be seized for the payment of: 

ist debts resulting from penal condamnations or sentences in the 
police courts; 

and, oremiums for insurance against fire; 

3rd, ^debts for aliments. 
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Art. 20. 

Famil/ property cannot be sold, pledged, or made emphyteutic nor 
can it be mortgaged, except as a guarantee to the institute furnishing the 
loan. f 

Under special circumstances which shall be established in the regu- 
lations, the chief magistrate may authorise the letting of the property 
for a period of not more than nine years, when the proprietor and the 
members of his family for reason of age or conditions of health, are not 
iible to cultivate the property themselves. The abonementioned authori- 
sation may be renewed as often as circumstances make it necessary. 

Art. 21. 

In the case, where, for the default of payment, the institute which 
granted the loan, must bring about expropriation proceedings against 
the borrower, the expropriations may be executed at the request of the 
abovementioned institute, with assignment of the property to the same 
institute upon judicial estimation. 

’ Art. 22. 

Family pro{)erty may not be transferred by will. 

No death dues are necessary for the transfer of family property in 
the case of legitimate succession. 


Art. 23. 

Family property continues to exist and cannot be divided so long as there 
are underaged children. 

When all the children are of age the division may be accomplished ; 
and in cases where the father or mother are still living their rights are 
those which are established in the Civil Code for intestate succession. 

Art. 24. 

The minors, also partially maintained by the head of the family, so 
long as they are still under-age, continue the right which was enjoyed by 
the head of the family; this right belongs also to the over-age children 
and to the other persons forming the family, which are apoken of in 
art 17, ^ 
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Art 25, 

During the minority of all or some of the children, the administration 
of the family property passes someone appointed by the head of the 
family; in default of this designation it passes to the remaining parent; 
and if there is 5.0 parent living or if living, has married again, the admi- 
nistration shall be decided by the Family Council which is spoken of in 
articles 237 and 249 and following ones of the Civil Code. 

Art. 26. 

In default of minors, or having been divided, by the coming of age 
of all the children, if several persons are called into the succession, the 
property will be assigned to him who is able to oi^er the payment in 
money of the portions due to the others. If two or more persons make 
the same offer, the matter is taken before the chief magistrate and lots 
are drawn, to establish which has the preference. 

Art. 27. 

If there are children, who are heads of i'amilies, according to the con- 
ditions of articles 17, the family property shall continue to exist for two 
months following the death of the head of the family, or jbr two months 
after the coming of age of the youngest minor. 

Within the period of the two months, each one of the children, who 
IS head of a family if he has already obtained the verdict in his favour 
for the family prop)erty, or if he has already deposited, according to the 
conditions and rules which shall be established in the regulations, a sum 
of money, enough to pay the portions due to the other co-heirs, accord- 
ing to the terms contained in the preceding article, may declare before 
i notary his decision of confirming and maintaining the constitution of 
family property; and in this case the constitution will continue uninter- 
ru[)tedly, provided the formalities stated in articles 18 are carried out within 
the period of six months from the death of the head of the family or from 
the coming of age of the youngest child. 

An annotation of the act of confirmation of the constitution of family 
property will be made in the margin of the original transcription of 
the act. 


Art. 28. 

For evident reasons of utility the Tribunate may declare the consti- 
tution of family property at an end, at any time, when no minors exist 
in the family and provided the head of the family gives his consent. 
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Chapter III 

Fiscal Facilities and General Provisions, 

Art 29. 

The stamp duty and registration fee, the cost of the announcements 
in the legal gazettes, the mortgage duty and the transfer charges of every 
description connected with the acts neces ary for the constitution of family 
property are all reduced to one quarter of the usual price. 

Art. 30. 

Small rural properties, even if acquired before the bringing into force 
of the present law, provided they agiee with the conditions required by 
this law concerning small rural property, may be constituted as family 
property upon the conditions and with the formalities in Heated in the 
preceding articles. 


Art. 31. 

The faculty has been ac orded to the Government of the King to 
provide for the co-ordination of the present law with othei laws, by means 
of a Royal Decree, promoted by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, in conjunction with the other interested Ministries, after having 
leceived the advice of the Central Commission for workmen’s dwellings 
and small rural property and of the Council of State. 

The conditions for the execution of the present law shall be estab- 
lished by a regulation, to be approved and modified whenener necessary, 
by Royal Decree, promoted by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, upon the hearing of the advice of the Central Commission 
for workmen's dwellings and small rural property and the Council of State. 
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I. Report on the Raineri Bill concerning the measures to be taken to encour- 
age the silk industry. — A Ministerial Report is about to be published on 
the Bill concerning the measures to be taken for the encouragement of the 
silk industry, which was recently placed belore the ChSmber by Mr. Raineri, 
and the more important parts of which we published in the third number of 
the Bulletin, p 382. In this Report a brief account is given of some data 
showing the place which the silk industry occupies in the national eco- 
nomy, and how legitimate, therefore, is the interest which the Government 
is taking in supporting and defending the industry in its present difficulties. 

From the declarations made in conformity with the law on the work 
of women and children, it appears that there are 2,413 silk factories in 
luly, which employ 282,549 workers, 20,307 of whom are of the male sex 
and 212,242 of the female sex. The labour supplied by this working popu- 
lation costs the enormous sum of 75 million francs per year in wages. 
Silk was exported from Italy in 1909 to the value of fr. 588,206,033, the 
total exportation from Italy during that year being fr. 1,920,957,262. 

In 1909 there were 50,760,000 kg. of living cocoons produced in Italy; 
that is to say, 177 kg. per square kilometer, and 1,563 kg. per thousand 
inhabitants. Piedmont and Liguria together produce 8,157,000 kg. of living 
cucoons: Lombardy 18,095,000 kg.; Veneto 12,340,000 kg.; Emilia and 
Romagna 3,827,000 kg.; the Marches and Umbria 2,952,000 kg.; Tuscany 
and Latium 2,723,000 kg.; Southern and insular Italy 2,666,000 kg. 

Upper Italy, extending over 83,500 sq. kilom., produces 76 % of the 
Cocoon Cl op in Italy, Cential Italy, sq. kilom , 19 %, and Southern 

and Insular Italy, 126,700 sq. kilom., produces only 5 %. Neither Sar- 
dinia, Sicily (with the exception of Messina), nor the provinces of Apulia 
and the Basilicata, take any part in this production. 

There are about 800,000 spindles used for the winding of silk in Italy, 
and from 4 to 4 ^ million kg. of silk are worked every year, between 
organzine and woven silk, half of which is wound in Italy and the other 
half imported raw. 

The Reoort gives many other statistical data, and afterwards gives a 
summary the causes of the present unsatisfactory conditions of the in- 
dustry. The conclusions f)f the Commission of Inquiry into the silk in- 
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dustry (published in the 2nd number of our Bulletin, p. 128) are given, 
as well as the reasons why the Government has not been able to convert 
some of the expressed desires of the Commission into law, and the Report 
ends by giving an explanation of each of^ the dispositions ot the Bill. 


2. The cultivation of aurantiaceae (citrus fruits) in Mes^una. — In the 1 st 

number of the Bulletin, p. 335, we spoke of the amendments in the Law 
of July 15th, 1910, with regard to the ‘‘ Camera Agruinaria di Messina 
which were carried in the Law of July 17th, 1910, n. 492, and we cited 
the articles containing the dispositions in favour of the citrus fruit growers' 
cooperative societies. ' We now give some information on this culture, which 
constitutes the “ most important branch of the economic life of the pro- 
vince of Messina 

First of all, there is an extent of 10,000 hectares of land given up to 
this kind of cultivation in the province, and it is continually increasing, 
especially in the eastern part. The number of plants varies Irom pxito 
600 per hectare and mon , according to the situation, nature and fojtility 
of the soil. The pLints are grown from 3,50 to 5 metres ajiart, and there 
is no longer the former tendency to put them too close together. 

The cuhivation expenses [)cr hectare vary from 30 to 40 % of the 
gros'> product, and reach a general average of from 700 to 800 francs a year. 
The chief annual expenses are divided as follows : the work of the soil, 
which comes to between ir. 0,30 and 0,50 per plant; the manure, 0,50 to 
0,80 per plant; irrigation pruning and the application of treatments against 
insect parasites (expenditure very variable). 

The commercial value of a hectare of land planted with auiantiaceae 
varies from fr. 18,000 to fr. 40,000, according to the locality and the pro- 
duction. The maximum product of a full grown tree is i ,000 fruits, and 
the minimum 200, the average produce being 500. Generally speaking, 
the production is about 200,000 winter fruits per hectare, with a gross 
return of from 1,000 to 2,000 francs. 

The price of a choice and an inferior fruit varies enormously accoiding 
to the year and the trade demand; the best lemons sell at fr. 50 and upwards 
per tliousand, and they are all sent to London; the October lemons sell 
at from 25 to 30 frs. The fruit of an inferior quality is sold at from 3 
10 8 francs, and summer lemons at from 35 to 45 francs. The general 
average price of the total amount of fruit sold from October to March 
was from 5 to 7 francs, and even from 8 to 10 francs per thousand in 
1908-1909, and from 4 to 6 francs in 1909-1910. 

'Fhe system of exploiution most in usage for this culture in the pro- 
vince of Messina is that of the owner having the land cultivated directly 
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lor his own benefit; there are, however, some rare examples of leases « a 
niiglioria (1), or emphyteusis, for a determinate period. 

The citrus fruit cultivations are generally small propertie^: they are 
about a hectare in extent or little more, except in a few cases, where they 
are considerably larger. 

The contracts for the sale of the fruit are made in the lump or by 
estimate (lor winter lemons) and according to the quantity delivered, pre- 
ference being given to one or the other system according to the circum- 
stances of the place or the time of year. 

The industry of the citrus fruit derivatives is very widespread in the 
province; there are about 50 manufactories of products made from auran- 
tiaceae (with 300 presses at work), a small number of which have steam 
machinery and are well organised. A good deal of /he manufacture is 
done in the dwelling houses, 011 an empirical system. 

The production of raw and cooked juice is dec'reasing, while that of 
citrate of lime is continually increasing. 

The citrUvS fruits essence industry is also developing more and more 
])y the aid of modern extraction methods, esj^eeially in consequence of the 
growing importance ol their use in perfumery. 

But the production of the derivatives is subordinated to the exporta- 
tion of the fruit itself: if the latter increases, the derivatives decrea.se, 
whereas if the exportation is of little importance, the prcAluctiun ol the 
derivatives increases. 

The Government has fre<jueiuly inleiested itself in the cultivation ol 
< ilrub fruits in the province of Messina, with the intention of improving 
the organisation of the industry and trade of the fruits and their deriv- 
atives; and as the problem is not yet ejuite solved, the Govei'nmeiit will 
he taking up the question again. 


3. Eacouragemeiit of agriculture by the Savings bank of Bologna. — I'he 
Shareholders^ Meeting ol the Savings Bank of Bologna recently organised 
a competition between private persons and legally authoiised associations 
for the best work, discovery, invention, scientific or industrial application 
recognised as really efficacious « for increasing agricultural ]>roduction, 
especially in the provinces of Emilia and Romagna, and at the same time 
increasing public prosperity, thus aiding social peace ». The prize offered 
ivS frs. 15,000, which cannot be divided, and a gold medal and diploma. 

(Summarised from JJ Agt icoltura Haluwa, Pisa, N. 24, Dec 31, 1910) 

(i) The tenancy « a migliora » is a special form of renting by which the tenant is 
bound to make f round improvements on the laud he is cultivating during the cuntinuance 
of the contract.® 
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4. Royal Lombard Inatitote of science and letters. — At one of its last sit- 

tings, the Institute distributed the prizes for the various competitions 
which it had organised (i). There were 17 competitors for the Brambilla 
Foundation prize for the person inventing or introducing into Lombardy 
some new machine or any industrial product, or any other kind of impro- 
vement from which the popliiation might draw a real and proved ad- 
vantage. 

The Examining Commission awarded, amongst other things, a second 
class gold medal to the First Agricultural Cooperative Syndicate of Milan 
“ for having introduced and spread throughout Lombardy the Martin 
haymaking machines 

(Summaiised from the UoUeitino (U'lr icoltura^ Milan, n. 52, l>ec. 30, 
1910). 


5. Temporary course of domestic economy. — The Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Raineri, recently sent out a Circular in which, after pointing out that 
woman is taken from domestic cares and occupation in her youth to work 
in the great industries, and that she consequently loses the qualities neces- 
sary for the education of the working classes, he deals with the impor- 
tance of the temporary courses of education and domCvStic economy insti- 
tuted in 1908 on the initiative of a Committee of the Province of Bergamo 
with the object of repairing the housekeeping education of working women 
in a simple and expeditious fashion. Whulst declaring that he is deter- 
mined to encourage the creation and diffusion of this kind of school, com- 
pleting the action ol societies and private persons by suitable assistance, 
he appeals to the philanthropy of industrials and farmers^ in order that, 
harmonising their own with the general interest, they may bring into exis- 
tence some of these institutions and make them prosper. 

Summarised from VAgricoUma Italiana^ Pisa, fasc. i, Jan. 16, I9II). 


(i) The Royal Lombard Institute of Science and J.etters, the headquarters of which 
is at Milan, in addition to its principal aim, which is the progress of science and letters, 
contributes also to agricultural progress, awarding a large gold medal every three years 
to the person who has introduced some new discovery or some new method of culti- 
vation into the agriculture of l.ombardy. I.ectures are also given on agricultural sub- 
jects. 
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CURRENT OUKSTIONS. 


The re-organisation of small peasant holdings in Holland. 

Sources : 

1) Nederlandsch Landhouwt-Oimtc, Maatrcgek’n to’ hot voikijgeii van betcr 

afgeroiidr t igeiKknncn taken to unite lural proju i No indications 

given ns to wbeve juildislicd. 

2) NcdcrlancKch I .andlnjcwconut' Rap])Ort oiiitunt Iviiil verkavcling met Ontwcrp van 

Wet eii Meniorie \.ui 'j <h liclitiug. ( ii.i venliagc, 1910 [Kepoit upon ike i e-oi g’oni-- 
sation 0^ snialf loitli (haft laitf auif cxflafnto/y ptote)^ I'he Hague, I9I0. 

3) ^rijdschrifl dci Ncderlandsc'ie I lcidein.aatsdi.ip]>y Atlevciing, 9 Ldriclit, 19IO. Article; 

Land boil \MiH 11 loenen [Riiaav of ike Ihtiifi Soaety joi thi Cultivanon of the Moops. 
Pdpt, 9. Article: “ The HfilUoprs of Ayi iiulture" , 

4) Id. Aflcvering 10. Utrecht 1910. Article : 22" Algemecue X'eigadermg \Same publU 

cation. Part jo, Utruhty igio, AptUh 22nti. \ Geneial Mietin^i^). 

5) iJircctie van den Laudbouw . \"eis]ageii eii Mededelingen 1910. N. h, \ (^rnvenhage 

1 9 10 {^Direction oj Agi icnlturc , Repoih and Conununiaitions^ jyio. Ao. 0. h (ha- 
I'cnhaye), 


^ I. General Ohservatjonn, 

The inquiry upon the situaticui of aj^riculture in lIo]lan^l, jiuhlished 
in 1890 by the Commission of Agrn:u\i\xi'v {Lah'd/>jifza-i contni>s.sic; 

Uitkomsteri) which was nominated by Royal Decn^* ol tlu* tSih Septem- 
ber 1H86, No. 28, has very cleaily shown the disaiKantages which re‘'ult 
to agriculture on account of the di.spersiaa and incoiuauiieuL lorm ot the 
fields and lanjs which belong to one and the same iarni; these disadvan* 
tages had aUcady been (lejdoied by tlie majority of tlie 95 communes 
22 . 
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taken examples ^ ** A condition of dispersion'’, assured the Commission, 
is in itself a disadvantage ” and this affirmation proves tlie importance 
which it gave to this fact. It is on this account that agriculture cannot 
produce its maximum of profit; that the '•cultivation of produce for com 
merce and consumption, the rotation of crops, so often necessary to allow 
live-stock to graze, cannot be practiced. The costs of cukivation become 
higher; more labour is necessary, greater effort, and supervision is for- 
cibly limited, which is also affirmed by the well known Dutch {}roverb 
“ The farther the land is away, the nearer is the loss, ” {Hoe verder van 
zijn land, hoe die liter bij zijn seka!) From the conclusions of the Com- 
mission, it results that in the majority of the communes, a more or less 
large quantity of land is too much and badly divided, that it has a di- 
sadvantageous situation, a deplorable form ”, and it is for this reason that 
the imperfections encountered have an almost general character. 

On account of these statements and in order better to establish the 
importance of the facts, the Agricultural Committee of Holland {Nedei- 
landsch Landbouw Comitf)^ in 1893, nominated a Commission of Inquiry 
{Oni ginning) in the different provinces, which, after two expert surveyors 
had been added in 1899, sent a questionnaire upon the subject in (|uestioii, 
to a great number of persons having technical knowledge (i). 

The operations relative to this referendum were chiefly facilitated by 
the Professors of the National School of Agriculture and by several mem- 
bers of the direction of the Cadastre; and the result of this was, the rati- 
fication of all which had been established by the Royal Commission of 
1S86. In the sandy districts of Limbourg, Brabant (North), Gelderland, 
Overyssel, Drenthe and the southern part of Geoningue, it was stated 
that as a general rule, there was an exessive division, a defective form 
and a deplorable dispersion of property as well as a deficiency in the 
means of communication and of irrigation canals. 

It is sufficient to cast a glance at the cadastral plan of some of the 
communes, in order to be convinced of the existence of this shuition. 
The first thing which is noticed is, that no means of communication exist 
between the different fields and the outlying parts of the farm and that, 
in order to reach these outlying parts, it is necessary to cross other fields. 
This state of affairs gives rise to numerous difficulties, either with regard 
to the cultivation, or upon questions concerning the right of way (pro- 
perty rights). The inconvenient form and the smallness of the lots is 
also immediately noticed: in some cases ribbon-shaped fields are met 
with, where thelenght is ten times the width, which is very unsatisfactory; 
in others the shape and the dimensions cause great obstacles to the cultivation. 

(1) It must be remarked that thk Commission is occupied, at the saint time, in many 
other works, ^ 
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The most typical examples of an absolutely lantastic division of land 
.ire found at Staphorst, Rouveen and at Vriezenveen ; and at Ameland 
one meets with one of the most ancient systems of divisions.^ 

But in order to demonstfate to what extent, eve/? in the localities 
where such extremes are not nut with, the siiuatw?i dill leaves very 
much to he desired in this respect, we have studied the two niapwS, annexed 
to the Rej>orts of the Laiidbouw Comit6, already mentioned, of which 
one refers to the commune of Fledder and the other to llie commune of 
Berchem, wherein the fields belonging to the same proprietor are indicated 
])y tile same colour. It is seen from these maj)S that property is subdivb 
ded to an enormous extent, tliat in general there are no parish roads, 
and that tlie shape of tlie fields is imperfect. 

Jn fact, in these communes the land of a single peasant is often 
divided up into more than 20 pieces: some of these fields are 6 times as 
long as they are broad; there are pracUcally no foot-paths or joads 
joining these scores of fields or lots belonging to the different proprietois, 
and the distances between the fields belonging to the same farm or pro- 
prietor are in general more than 3 km., sometimes even as much as 
6 km. notwithstanding the relative smallness of this country. 

This is not only the case in tlie sandy distric ts, but also in those 
which arc formed by the ancient clayey soil, such as those of the Province 
of Friesland, Groningue and Gelderland, winch, little by^ little, have pro- 
duced an incoiivement division of the land, although it is not so pronounced 
as in the former. 

Several causes have fav(/ured the development and duration of this 
situation. The sa?uiy districts and also those formed of clay, placed at a 
certain altitude, still suffer from the consecpiences of the ancient division 
left by the old Germans, the rural colonies of whom were, in general, 
composed of fields, much dividetl, belonging to the same proj)rietor and 
without means of communication between them. The disadvantages arising 
from this situation, w'hich naturally very much limited the usdulness ot 
the property, w'ere not remarked fora Lon.sidt rable peri(xl and iiol much 
notiC'" cukeii ol it. The dis ulvantage.^ w'ere also much less felt under 

the ancient regime of extensive cultivation, than widi the generally inten- 
sive, modern mode of cultivation, alcove all among the average and small 
proprietors. In general, the land c ipable of being cultivated w^as all 
worked on the same principle; the w’ 01 king of tlie land took place at the 
same time; the summer and winter crops were sown and harvested during 
the same months on all the fields, wdiich aUe. wards weie ustd lor common 
pasturage. 

The causes of this situation, with regard to the clay lands^ must be 
chiefly sou^it in the provisions of our right of succession ; in fact, contrary 
to the German right of succession [Anerden/echi). it d)_s not uiivo* i.wo 
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count the necessities of agriculture anti moreover facilitates the splitting- 
up of property; and this inconveniance is augmented still more by the 
fact that veryi often a higher price is asked for an isolated piece of land 
than for a piece which forms part of a farnt. It is necessary to state that, 
in several parts of the Province of Gronirigue, where the right (jf emphy- 
teusis exists, which, so to say, completed the provisions ()t the right of 
succession and placed obstacles in the waiy of sellijig isolated pieces oi 
land, property is less subdivided and the divisions arc much more conve- 
niently done. 

Besides it is not necessary to go very far back into historic times in 
order to find the reasons of the facts of which we have spoken. Even (>f 
recent date, tlie exigencies of the manner of wH)rking the land were consid- 
ered of very little importance and we find a remarkable example of thi^ 
fact if we consider the manner of forming the boundaries of the fields: 
and this is not only in view of the law {Markenwef) of Louis Napoleon, 
but also in view of the law of 1886. Numerous divisions have even bee.i 
caused by the more recent of these two law^s. It is on this acc'ounl tliat 
the efficiency of v\orking the land encounters such huge o[)staclcs and 
which lenders cultivation almost impossible. In i 886 ^ ike legislature, once 
again, look no noiiic but of the property lights and uegtected the ink^esL 
of agriculture ; in consequence, the executors of the law exercist'd no 
technical control;^ it is for this reason, that when the division took ])La e, 
nobody thought th;it, “ in the division of the land the f) si thing to be co)i 
sidered was the cutiivat on of this sanu land Several ol boundary 
lands, divided in this manner, are a proof of what w^e have said abo\e; 
and these inconveniences can only be ended by the promulgation of a 
new law. In order to furnish expianation upon this subject, we have 
studied the third map annexed to the 2nd Report of the Landbouwcomite 
already mentioned, which gives the mcihode typc\ according to which the 
arrangements were based bedore and alter the kivv of 1886, with regard 
to the boundary lands of the Piovincc of Overyssell, and it must be 
mentioned that these lands include the best Jieideg 7 'onden (moors), of our 
country. The examination of this map shows an equally disadvantageous 
division of land, as the one w^e have spoken of above. 

To form an idea, on the contrary, of the manner in which the division 
and measuring of land should be effected, we can study the fourth map, 
which show^s how^ the division of the boundary lands of Ltmteren has been 
done: in this case, in the voluntary division of all the rational exigencies, 
the first point considered was a good division of la^ids, in such a manner, 
that, in general, we find a parcelling from six to ten times larger than 
in the preceding ca:.eo and il;eir nurnl er in consequence (in as much as 
concerns properties of about the same dimensions) is from six tb ten times 
smaUen 
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But, although it is possible to effect this in other countries, private 
initiative, in general, has been powerless in Holland to improve the sit- 
uation in this direction; and there is very little nope of its being accom- 
plished in the future. ^ 

Even the provision of the law of 1882 whi -h reduced the fiscal right 
of permutitioi]^ (Muta/ierec/i/) to Vi % (i)» ’^^^h the object of ficilitating the 
exchange of lands, has not brought about the desir^‘»i enlarging and uniting 
of the property. The Dutch “ Heidemaatschappij ”, during the last few 
years, has tried to intervene in the question, and has also commenced 
working upon a scheme for the purpose of obtaining the voluntary exchange 
of lands {^Ru liver kavelingy^ but although this work is worthy of appreciation, 
it has not been able, in most cases, without the aid of legislation, to obtain 
an efficient result. In this question ”, assured the Committee of Agricub 
lure, “ it will not he possible to obtain good results until compulsory 
('AC'hauge is instituted, the desire for which has been expressed in some of 
the reports This step, on tlie part of the legislator, will, therefore, en- 
counter no opposition, and it will also !)c justifiable bec'ause it concerns 
ihc augmentation of the jiroductivlty of die soil. 


^ 2. The Technical Procedure. 

Ill die draft law, presented /;/ exienso in the fourth part of this article, 
they have tried to establish a rule which could be adaf/lahle to the admin- 
istraiive Right of Holland and which maki'S large and small exelianges 
possible, llic idea of uniting togeihe) all lands, ufion ztdiuh c x changes have 
to be made, has been taken as a stai ting pointy in order to divide them 
again; in this division it is jiossibk^ to conslriu't new roads and new irri- 
gation canals and those which already exist can Iv directed into more* 
convenient jilacevS. 

Art. r of this project tleclares that by the exehange and re organisation 
of lands it is necessary to consider: “ The reunion of lands a('Cording to 
an establisherl project and their new' division: and if it be necessary, the 
eonstniction or the changing of the means of communication and the 
irrigatiem canals, all of wliich must lie done wdth the object oftlic furtliering 
of agriculture The technical direction is confided to a Lcntral Commission 
which must exercise its duties on the spot where tlie exchange of lands 
is nccessaiy. This will, in time, permit the commission to acquire great 
experience. The commission shall give advice and Help to execute the 
jirojects; it shall be the technical counsellor of the authority, which has in its 
attributes, on the occasion of the exchanges, the administrative direction. 

I 5 composition and mode of working is regulated according to a general 

# 

(i) liiaw of the nth. July, 1882, S. q2. 
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disposition of the Direction; this makes it impossible to create a new 
Commission where the necessity for which is not felt, but any work which 
has to be done may be sent to the Commission already in existence. 

The technical execution in both cases shall be confided to a technical 
Commission, chosen on the spot by the persons interested, and this com- 
mission shall be presided over, or at least seconded, by an employee of the 
cadastral bureau. In very simple cases, the intervention of the Commission 
shall not be necessary, an employee of the cadastral bureau shall be suffi- 
cienl. 

The initiative and the decision remain with the interested persons; nothing 
can be unde) takeri without their consent. Howev(T, in the case where the 
inleresU'cl persons do not take the initiative, the commune may, if it considers 
it worth its while, take the initiative, but, the decision always remains 
with the interested pafdes. This decision is taken at a meeting expressly 
called for this purpose; and the decision of tlie majority is final. A pro- 
visional project of the excluinge ol lands indicates the names of the interested 
proprietors who may attend tlie meeting : the owners of houndary hands 
who wish to take [)art in the uiuha't.iking may also attend the meeting. 
Iji the (Mse where the ])rojecl is not ,iece})U"d by all, the proprietors 
favouring the exchange may proceed on their own account with the 
realisation of llieir })iojeet, rescr\^e being made on the lands belonging to 
the opposing [larties. 

If the projecl is aecojited all necessan* measures are taken to place 
it in execution (il At first, a plan is made of all the estaU's belonging 
to the persons taking part in the exchange, 'j'liis is vt*rv easily done in 
Holland; the cadastral register gives all the necessary indic ations, and tlie 
cadastral plan 'dves the shape of tli«' land. The plans and the condition 
of the pro])erties are compared and means are taken to eliminate tin 
divergencies. 

'I'helots land are first valued. Tl)is evaluation is not made according 
to llie method employed for determining the land-tax; that is to say, there' 
are no fixed types, and tliey are not considered by classes; but the geolog 
ical nature of the land is determined without losing time upon details; 
they are circumscribed, measured and placed upon the cadastral plan. 

Later, irregular polygons are traced on this plan which also give the 
geological formation of the land according to its nature and composition. 
It is according to this procedure that the lands are classed with regard 
to their value and the production per he< tare is calculated in gulden 
(2.10 frs.). 

(i) For the following description, see the article mentioned in the ‘‘ Tijdsclirift der 
Nedorlandsche Ifeidemaatschappij The i.st September, 1910, No. 9; ment^joned in the 
Sources. i 
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A register of evaluation, divided into two parts, is then established: in 
the one part, the value of each lot of land is inscribed and, in the other, 
the total value of the land belonging to each proprietor. 

This second part will, therefore, give the amount which each owner 
must receive from, or pay to, "the grand total. * 

The old cadastre is ignored entirely, because technically, it contains 
too many gaps to serve as a useful basis for the new division by exchange. 

To form the new plan of exchange, the first work undertaken is level- 
ling the ground for the future roads and irrigation canals. 

When the complete project of this principal division has been well 
adjusted, operations are commenced on the land and the measurements 
are then taken by means of special instruments for the purpose. The 
results of the evaluations mentioned above are marked on the plan obtained 
by these means, in such a manner, so as to present difficulties arising 
from the carrying out of these operations. 

Calculations are afterwards made to establish the amount of land nec- 
essary for the means of (X)nimimications, irrigation canals and for the 
future works in ('onimon, such as sand, gnivel and clay pits, stone quarries, 
ihrasliing-floor . for beating linen, lands vsel aside lor sport, cemeteries, etc.; 
this amount of land must uaturallv be taken from the v hole. Each person 
interested has the necessary pro])ortion deducted fiom the l<ind which would 
eventually be the amount of his share of the whole; and the remainder is 
precisely that which constitutes his pro])erty. 0 

In the project for the new division of lands the following points aie 
('onsidered : 1) that the compensation of the values must be made in land, 
and in money, in exceptional cases only, wheie more important values are 
concerned ; 2*) that the exchange need not bring about any radical change 
in the cultivation already existing. 

Considerations are also made of the interests of the large, the medium 
and the small property and of the persons who have no fixed residence in 
the commune (Forensen). 

In order to facilitate the division, the new cadastre is divided into 
“ blocks and “ elements ” {Blokken en clcmenteii)^ 

The blocks are the areas bounded by macadamized roads, country roads 
canals and lands for exchange; the elements are portions of the blocks, 
obtained by dividing the latter into bands parallel with the future limits 
of the lands; all the interested owners are interrogated upon this subject 
in order that their particular desires may be known. Assurance is given 
them that their desires will be considered; but tnis does not signify that 
they have the right to have their desires satisfied. 1 he first lots of land 
distributed are called obligatoires^ which means that the persons to whom 
they are allotted are obliged to accept them; among these lots are included 
thos^ wjuch serve to enlarge and unite the gardens bordering upon the 
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fields, and the areas which are not encumbered with easements or servitudes; 
the distribution of lands for gardens intended for those who do not possess 
them; the distribution of lands for the purpose of construction; the resti- 
tution of lapds containing organic deposits, minerals and coal ; the lands 
worked as mines and which are not favourable for other productions 
cannot change proprietorship; and further, in making thes(j obligatory dis- 
tributions, the isolafed Iznds are disposed of first. 

When these restitutions have been decided upon the ordinary distri- 
butions are made, and if the interested parties are satisfied with this new 
exchange, signs are placed on the lands and each property is thus de- 
termined. 

If no other objections are forthcoming, the execution of the project 
of exchange can, at once, be proceeded with, that is to say, that the servi- 
tudes are abolished, fhat the interested parlies take possession of their 
land and commence the construction of the new roads and new canals, 
the sinking of drains, the construction of bridges, sluices, etc. 

The passing from the ancient to the new situation is determined by 
an order which is communicated and explained to the interested parties 
at the same time as the law uj)on the exchange. 

The order is in jDart temporary — condition of transition - in part 
definitive. 

For the inscription in th(* mortgage and cadastral registres, a common 
contract is execiUed concerning all that has been established (R?nh>erkave- 
lingsoorkonde). The vtorigai>^es, aheady cxisfhii^, are transferred from the 
ancient to the neie properties ; the administration of the cadastre receives 
the new plan of the territory with the new division, fi om the authority 
charged v'ith the exchange. 

The interested parties have the right, up to the last moment, to go 
back upon their decisions if the work, preparatory for the distribution, 
does not correspond to their expectations. L^pon demand, another meeting 
must be called, but a decision annulling all the operations cannot be made 
except by a large majority. 

It is not nec'cssary to say that the exchange and the re-organisation 
of rural property causes certain inevitable expenses which may be classed 
as follows: general expenses, expenses of procedure, special expenses, 
accessory expenses and expenses of improvement. 

The general expenses are thf)se which refer to the assistance lent by 
the authorities, by their employees and by the technical experts which 
have taken part in the works. 

The expense‘s of procedure, in case of opposition, are paid by the 
losing party. 

The spedal expenses are tho.se occasioned to the interested paj^tics by the 
division of lauds in the case of sale or death and are naturally paid 'by them. 
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The accessory expenses include the wages pf the workmen who have 
assisted in the operations of land-surveying, the purchase of signs, posts 
and pillars to divide the properties, the hireing of rooms where tli^ meetings 
took place, etc.; the accessory e?«ppenses also include all charges concerning 
the roads, bridges, canals, etc. The interested parties pay amounts in 
proportion to their credit ; in general, the costs amount to between 30 and 
40 Dutch florins per hectare. 

The regions which have suflered from inundations or other misfortunes 
receive subsidies from the State. 

The expenses of improvement are those concerning drainage and irri- 
gation and have to be paid by the interested parlies. 

All these expenses may be limited as much as possible; among other 
things they are exempt from the stamp duty and #egibtration fee, the 
expenses of procedure and affranchisement, as well as being evempt from 
the payment of all compensations to the State employees who Inive given 
assistance in the operations of the exchange; these expenses are, therefore, 
in part, incumbent upon the State. It is only just that these exp^msf^s do 
not entirely fall to the lot of the inl< rested parties because win 11 one 
accomplishes works for the improvement of the soil and where genera) 
interests are concerned, it is equitable that the State bears a part of the 
expenses. If the' interested parti(‘s had to pay all the expenses the\' w^ould 
be afraid to take part in this important enterprise. ^ 

Besides th(‘ expenses already indicated, thr State also pays those v\hich 
are caused by the meetings of the r('ntr<il Committc'c .md of the rst As- 
sembly, that is to say, of that one, wheie it is dix'ided whellier the enter- 
prise shall be undertaken or not. 

Further, the (Jueen must <,Iecide it other charges mc\^ not be paid by 
the State: this is eyentually done in the case where the cost per hectare, 
in special circumstances, may b ‘ above the amount alre.uly established. 

The price of the land necessary to th ' construction of roads, canals 
and other works of general interest are piid by the intc'resled parties: the 
latter pay all these expenses in proportion to tb.e quantity of land which 
they possess and according to the cjuality, tlie situation and use niad< of 
these lands. 


§ 3 . he gal consideration. 

With the object of making a choice between the most op{)ortune legis- 
lative measures to fullowg they have studied in Holland, the similar con 
ditions which prevail in (jcrmany, the greater number of the Federated 
States 01 which have had legislation upon this subject in qie'Stion for a 
long time. . Buf if one establishes a comparison between the c(uiditions of 
Agriculture of^ Holland and tliose of Germany, important differences are 
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noticed ; but it cannot bt^ denied however, that, in general, the conditions 
of Southern Germany and Prussia are very similar. The quantities of 
small holflings, above all in the light soil districts in Holland are enormous 
and are augmenting every day. In th«se districts the re-organization of 
the land could be effected with great advantage, by adopting the same 
system which is in practice in Southern Germany : in ether regions, how- 
ever, the Prussian system would be preferable. A law upon the exchange 
of lands in Holland must, therefore, be very elastic, in such a manner as 
to give free choice of the one or the other system which may be used to 
greater advaUage; the necessities of each region will indicate the rule 
which it is preferable to follow. These are the reasons for which the Re- 
port of the Landbouw, already mentioned, arrives at the conclusion that 
Dutcli legislature must also aim at the legal provisions of Wurttemberg, 
and not permit the exchange of lands to take place except for the pin post 
of facilitating the communications and irrigation. 

If it proceeded otherwise, it zooiild facilitate the half-measures and 
make still zvorse the pre'^ent bad eonditions, which is certainly not the ob- 
ect in view. 

The example of Raden should denionsliate ~ siili following tlu* terms 
of the te‘[)ort already ineiitiotKal ~ to ihe I)uuh legislature the* utility ol 
ihe propaganda in (his (|ucstion and what intimate relations must exist 
between th{' 'provisions which reguIUc th(' ca ch. ing(' of binds and those ol 
the cadastre; and il miust not forget (hat the instruction of ihc' employee ^ 
of the cadastral but can must be given according (o modern exigencies ami 
be based upon scientilic methods; tint is to say, that te('hnical instruction 
upon cultivation must torm a part. 'Wxifoi mafion of a well msti ucied pi i ■ 
sound is a veiy urgent and important question’, tier many lias, and Russia, 
at the jires^mt moment, is setting us llie examjdc. If the exchanges ol 
lands in the Provinces oi' Holland only augment in proportions to half the 
extent of that which they have done in the Rhine Province, it will be ne( 
cssary in this case to take the necessary disiiositions for the instruction 
and augmentation of the personnel. 

Twenty years ago, the General Commission c>f Dusseldorf commenced 
operations in a building hired for the occasion with ten employees; and 
now the Service of the exchange of lands is the possessor of an enormous 
building which can count two hundred employees as well as having thrc(‘ 
hundred others who work in country districts. 

The General Councils {Gedeputeerde Staten) who are charged with the 
administration have a great influence upon the advancement of the oper" 
aliens. Their authority commences h-om the time the decision has been 
made to undertake the exchange. They call the Assembly and the office 
of president in held by one of its members. The latter decide all differen- 
ces which may arise during the discussions of the Assemblies ; they pro- 
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pose the new systems of communication and canals* And when the new 
project of the division of the lands is definitely decided, they must sanc- 
tion it. 

It was believed that it was purferable to confide this charge to the 
(leiieral Councils, although in Bavaria and the German States, or the con- 
trary, the entire dh'ection of the works and the admini.strative authority 
is placed under the care of a Central Commission. It w^is thought that 
if the example of Bavaria were followed, it would be impossible to be in 
perfect harmony with the regime of Holland and with the ideas of the 
country concerning the centralisation and autonomy. In Holland, also, ii 
is not the State organs which are occupied with public interests limited 
to the exchange of lands, but these interests are confided to an authority 
nearer at hand, and one which is better able to take (iharge of them and 
judge and observe their nature. It is also preferable that these intciests be 
confided to the General Councils rath(T than to the munic'ipahlies, because* 
it is presumed that the Councils base their judgments upon wider views. 
In secorul ]>hu'e, so ihaf the qHestio}i of ihe €\cha}i^es may no/ br limited io 
Ike Irrri/ofy 0/ one commune only, ancl liecause in inan\ eas( tin* intert'sted 
jiarlies form part of the municipalilv . Further, accoi ding to die Dup'h consti- 
tution, tile G(‘neral roimcils are clnirged with all matters ( onccu'ning roads 
and iiTigation and with the law.s w'in<'h deal with them; and natur.illy there* 
exists a ('lose relation bi'twei'ii the c‘\change oi land and irrigation. 

Ifxcept in the < ase where all the inlereste(^ parties ar(*oron( at cord, 
tht' exchange of lands cannot be effi*ctctl in Holla’id without having p‘ronrsc 
to the law of expropriation. In most t asas du* m-ijoiity cairies tlu* dec'ision, 
but the proprietors in the minority, wsio lost' their propaily against Iheii 
own wishes to the (‘onlrary, have the right to oi>t<iin an etpiitable t'ouijjcn- 
saliun either in land or in money. Article 151 ol the ctinslitution generally 
provides in these ('ast*s. 

Hut the C'onstitution, in as much as eoiieerns the right ot exj)! t>{)i lation, 
only considers the expropriation for reasons t)f public utility ; mvX 
ception of this public utility is not very extended: it includes only the 
means of communication, such as railways and canals : although in practice 
many other necessities arise ; in the case, for example, when tlie right of 
expropriation may be effected if it is proved that a society is better able 
to make use of a piece of land than the proprietor himself. It is to M. S. van 
Houten that we owe an efficient propaganda in favour ol the diffusion of 
the principle that “ the right of proprietorship cannot prevent a better uti- 
lisation of the lands and that in consequence it is necessary to find a legal 
provision authorising the expropriation in favour of him who possesses the 
means to be able better to undertake the cultivation of the land 

The same ]?rinciple is adopted in the law upon irrigation: in this 
case also, altho\igh it is not precisely a question of expropriation, the 
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ri.!^ht is given, to use the property of others, under payment of com- 
pensation. 

Tiif propagators of this principle are of opinion that it should also 
be applied in the question of the exchange of lands; the expropriation 
would also tend, in this respect, to improve general interests, that is 
agriculture. • 

The power of the State which has provided for the case of expro- 
priation in a more general manner according to the measures of the 
laws in vigour, is ccmfided, in ^\hat concerns the exchange of lands and, 
in consequence, iti the cases of a more limited character, to tlic General 
Councils. 

But does the Constitution authorise that the (ompensation be cjjvikd 
in land? This k the question which endangers the existence of the e.i- 
change of lands. 

If the of)position of the minority obliges the necessity of expropria- 
tion and insists that the compensation be paid in liard casli, can the 
lands which are disposable be sold in order to realise the necessary 
sum ? 

If the opponents will not or cannot acc(‘])t tlie compi^nsation esta- 
blished, can they be expulsed ? 

This latter case, above all, from an agricultural point of view, uould 
have very ^rave consequences and render the exchange of lands more 
disadvantageous that useful. 

The idea, such as is understood by the Constitution, taken in a larg(M- 
sense, does not oppose the eventual compensation in land. There is an 
article of the Constitution (year 1SJ5, art 162) whu'h s])eaks of an equi- 
t.ible compensation (behoorlijke schadeloosstcUing) to the }>roprietor; what, 
therefore, can be a better compensation for him, who has given up a 
piece of land, than to receive another piece of land in the same district 
which corresponds in qualities and conditions to the piece from which 
be has been expropriated ? 

Before the reform of the Constitution of 1887, the quality of the 
compensation was not specified; but art. 151 of the last reform says that 
the compensation due, must be paid or assured. 

The word paid could therefore indicate a compensation in money; 
but this indication does not oppose the wider interpretation of the Cons- 
titution, of which we have spoken a few sentences above. 

In the case where the compensation in land was not sufficient, it is 
the judge, who, in the interest of the expropriated proprietor, must deter- 
mine whether the compensation must be completed in money. 

After this statement of the economic conditions and legal considera- 
tions, upon which the Commission “ Ontginning ’’ basc%l its, actions con- 
cerning the preparation of the legislature^ upon the re organisation of the 
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peasant properties in Holland, noyiin^j lemains for us but to reproduce 
the nevv draft law upon the re-organisation, annexed in tlie so often men- 
tioned 211(1. Rejiort of the “ Nederlaiulscii Landbouw Cornit(^ This 
draft law was recently placed befeve tlie Coininis.sion of State itir Agri- 
culture by the Minister of Agriculture. After having received the advice 
of this Corninivssion* the Minister will later present before ihe Chamber 
of Deputies of Holland, the legislative measures which he judges to be 
necessary. 


Draft Law for the Reconstitution of Farm Lands in Holland (i). 

# 

CHAPl LR 1 . 

General Pic\isions. 

Art. r. 

For the piuposcs ot this present law, by Reconstitution of Lands theie 
sh.ili be understood the reunion of previously separated pirts, and their 
re uiangeinent, in the interest of a<» rk'ulture, according to a definite plan; 
an action wliu'h may be a('coinpanied by the making or liie diversion of 
roa^]'; or ac (]U('clucts. 


In the case in A\hi('h, owing to such reconstitution, a change ot mu- 
nicipal boundary shall become necessary, the General Councils, after c(jn- 
siiltation of tlie municipal councils, shall formulate a scdieine, determining 
the forms and conditions under which such change may take place. If the 
commune shall be situated in more than one province, a committee of 
the General Councils of these provinec:^ shall deal with the case. The 
scheme shall be foi warded to the Home Secretary. 

Art. 3. 

Those persons shall he considered as propiietors of the lands included 
in the reconstitution, who shall be registered as such in the cadastral registry, 
and, in the case of property held in common, those persons who shall be 
therein registered as co-proprietors. 

(l) rros(?iitcc| to the Go /eminent by the Netherlands Agiicultu CommiUee. The 
Ha^ue, 14th March, I9^o. , 
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If the proprietors mentioned in the above paragraph shall not have 
their fixed domicile in the Kingdom, and if they shall have no known dom- 
icile there, their legal representatives or the administrators of their pro- 
perty shall be treated with, if they shall be persons known in the 
Kingdom, 

If also these representatives or administrators mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall be unknown, a third party, nominated for this pur- 
pose, at the request of the General Councils, shall be treated with, through 
the medium of the judge ol the canton, or of one of the cantons, in which the 
land shall be situated. 

The persons thus nominated shall retire, as soon as they shall know 
that the proprietcjrs indicated in the first paragraph shall have fixed their dom- 
icile within the kingdom, or as soon as their representatives or their ad- 
ministrators shall be known. 

If it shall be established that a proprietor, or a co-proprietor, registered 
in the cadastral registry, have died, his executor testamentary shall be 
treated with. 

In default of such, or if such executor testamentary shall not be in the 
possession of the legacy under the conditions necessary, according to art- 
icle 1,054 f Civil Code, a representative appointed by the united 
heirs shall be treated with, or, in default of such, a third party, chosen 
according to the provisions of the third paragraph of this article. 

The persons appointed for this purpose shall have the right to reimburse- 
ment of their expenses; the remuneration for their services shall, at their 
request, be fixed by the judge of the canton. 

Persons legally incapable and corporate bodies shall be represented 
by their legal representatives, who shall require no judicial authorization 
in order to act. 

The State shall be represented by the Chief Clerk of the Department 
of the Creneral Management (^Depariemenf van Aioemeen Besfnur) admi- 
nistrating the lands included ia the reconstitution, the provinces by Our 
Commissary; the commune by the mayor; the associations for hydraulic 
works(Wa^ersckappen\ foi the utilisation of peat hogs (F^^ensc^appen), or 
those of the lands enclosed by dykes and containing peat bogs ( Vcenpolders) 
by the president of their board of management. 

These representatives may be replaced by other persons authorized. 

Art. 4. 

Exclusive ol the provisions in laws on expropriation for reasons of public 
utility, there cannot be included in a plan of recon.stitution, against the will 
oi the proprietor or the lessee on long lease : ^ 

a) buildings and their sues; 
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6) enclosed gardens constituting a whole togelher with buildings in- 
tended for habitations ; 

c) parks; 

d) orchards, woods, fields or l^itchen gardens, fiorists'gardens, •meadows 
subject at times to inundation, and fish ponds ; 

e) lands intended or used for purposes other than agriculture or 
fishing, where the will of the lessee on long lease, the tenant in perpetuity (i), 
or the person having right of stabling there, shall Lake the place of the 
will of the proprietor. 


Art. 5. 


There cannot be included in a plan of reconstitution. 

a) (‘xercise or shooting grounds, or other grounds intended for mi- 
litary uses, unless with the authorization of Our competent Minister; 

b) cemeteries and disused cemeteries for the thirty years following 
their disuse, graves and v<iults, in accordance with what is said thereon in 
articles 2 and 15 of the Liw of the loth April, 1869 (Staatsblad 65) and in the 
terms of the articles 23 and 25 of the afores<iid law ; 

c) commemorative monuments; 

d) lands destined by order of the municipal council ^to be shortly 
utilised for the construction of streets, canals and squar(\s, and lands that in 
consequence thereof may be considered as building sites ; 

e) water courses, in so far as they shall serve for tli(‘ exerc ise ol a trade 
or the working of an establishment. 


Art. 6. 

If there shall be a suit pending as to the extension of two contiguous 
lands included in the reconstitution, the division of the lots constituted by 
the contiguous lands, among the parties concerned, shall be proceeded wath. 

In the case in which the allotment indicated in the preceding para- 
graph shall not be final, on account ol the nature of the lawsuit, or if it 
shall not be in conformity with a serviceable plan of reconstitution, account 
may be taken of the matter in dispute, and otherwise the said allotment 
may be proceeded with. 

(i) Bekiemde mHer^ giily existing in the piovince of (ironingen. Tlie tenant enjoys 
all the rights and powers of a proprietor, only lie is obliged annually to make some 
present (a iiabbit,^a cow, a pound of butter) to the offind ]> upiietor, who baq virtually 
ceded right* 
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Art. 7. 

In effeteting the reconstitution, care must be taken that each of the new 
lots shall touch at least one road or one watercourse. 

Payment for the land necessary for roads and watercpurses to be made 
or to be diverted, as well as that to be devoted to uses of common or general 
interest, shall be made to each proprietor in propoition to the taxed value ol 
his lands included in the reconstitution. 

Art. 8. 

In proceeding with the division of the lands, to each person, whose 
lands shall be included in the reconstitution, there shall l)e allotted other 
lands of a value equal to he hrst, and, as far as possible, capable of being 
put to the same uses. 

If, in order to ’valisc' a serviceable plan of reconstitution it, shall be 
necessary to depai i from this rule, the work of reconstitution may be 
proceeded wiih and the difference shall be made np in money. 

This difference cannot, against the will of the proprietor or of a 
peisou liaving se. citud^'s upon tlic* land, exc'eed 5 % of the value of the 
latids included ^in the jeconstiUition. 

Neitlicr can the rule be departed from against the will of the person 
inten^sted, iiidicated in the first paragra] h of this article, if important 
modifications or changes in the nature* of his trade must necessarily result 
t'l Tv'f. om. 


Art. g. 

The management and the maintenance of loads and watercourses, 
with the works connected with them stiali be, in return for a smal com- 
pensation, in so far as no other provision shall have been made in common 
law, at the expense of che communes in which they shall be situated. 

In case of any disagreement with a municipality relative to its under- 
taking the management and maintenance of the roads and watercourses, 
mentioned in the first jiaragraph of this article, the decision of the General 
Councils may be iju. oked. 

Within the thirty days following the date of this decision, appeal to 
Us shall be allowed. 

The disagreLincnts which may arise on the subject of the small compens- 
liieutioned in the first paragraph of this article, shall be settled by 
tlie decision of the judge of the canton, or of one of the cadtons,,iii which 
the roads or \^'atcrcourses shall be situated. 
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Art. 10. 

• 

Entrance in possession of the lands allotted at the new distribution, 
shall be exempt Irom all charg-es and taxes. 

Hereditary servitudes, in so far as they shall not be abolished by the 
reconstitution, shall remain, in so fir as they shall not be abolished in 
consequence of the reconstitution, to the charge or in favour of the properties 
previously burdened by or in enjoyment of them. 

Rights of servitude long existing which cannot be transferred to other 
lots, such as hunting and fishing rights possessed by third parties in the 
lands and waters, shall continue in the lands and waters afi'ected by them 
unless they shall be redeemed on account of the reconstitution. 

The lands allotted to a person shall leplace Irom (very legal point 
of view those that he shall have po'.se^scd and that s!)all be included in 
tite reconstitution, imless, liowever, it shall have been otluTwise decided 
in this law. 

Indication of th<‘ portion of lands allotted, which shall be subject to 
any servitude originally attaching t!iert*to, shall In. made, if it shall be 
necessarsg upon the <]eniand ol any [)eis«)n mteu'esU'd. 


Art. I 1 . 


If the lessee ol lands included in the reconstitution, 1 not desire 
that the contract be continucal on tlie lands allotted io ; lessor, he may 
inform the lessor to this effect, indeed the lease shall cease of itsell, as 
soon as the nenv situation, created by the rc^constitution shall be entcTcxI 
upon. In this cMse, the Ic'ssee can ciaim in> compensation fin* the loss 
oc'casionc'd to him by the termination ol the* lease. 


i\rt. 12. 

As to the operations of surveying or dc'limitation to be carried out 
upon land w^hich is the property of anyone, the provisions ol the articles 9, 
first paragraph, and 1 1 of the law of the iry^‘ November, ipcx) (Staatsblad 176) 
containing general rules for the management of the WatcTstaat, shall be 
applicaible to them, on condition that notice in writing be given to the 
local committee which shall be indicated in chapter II of this Law, and 
that the cpmp^isation for loss, indicated in the aforesaid article, be requested 
of the State.* 


23- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Manner in which the Reconstitution shall be Effected. 

Arl. 13. 

7 'he techiiicai management of the work of reconstitution shall be, in 
conformity with the instructions contained in the following articles, entrusted 
to a central commission, the composition and mode of working of which 
shall be regulated by a general provision of the board of management 
of this commission. 

Art. 14. 

Each proprietor or co-proprietor of lands, lessee on long lease or tenant 
in perpetuity, may address a written request to the General ('ouncils, showing 
that he desires to see included in the reconstitution certain lands of which 
he shall be sole or co-pro])rictor, lessee or ten.int in perpetuity. The muni- 
cipal council also may make request, indicating its desirc' to see inciLid(‘d 
in the reconstitution lands situated within the commune. 

Art. 15. 

The General Councils shall ask the central commission for its opinion 
with regard to the recjiiests addressed to them and this opinion shall he 
furnished supported by the reasons on which it shall have been based. 
If the central commission, when giving its opinion, shall have no intention 
of rejecting the request, it shall attach thereto a plan, in which the 
boundaries of the lands included in the reconstitution shall be shown. 

In this case, by provision of the General Councils, which at the same 
time shall give information thereof, the opinion and the plan shall be 
exposed for free examination of whoever shall desire to take cognizance 
thereof, in the office of the secretary of the commune, or of the communes, 
in which shall be situated the lands indicated in article 14. 

The decision of the General Councils on the matter of this request 
can only be taken a month after such public exhibition. 

Art. 16. 

If the General Councils shall be of opinion that the reconstitution 
be not desirable, they shall declare this by an order stating* the grounds 
of their decision, of which a copy shall be forwarded to the J^arty by 
whom the request ^^^r reconstitution shall have been formulated. 
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The petitioner may appeal Icf Us, within the thirty days which shall 
follow this communication* 

Before giving authorization that the question be submitted ty be dealt 
with by the Council of State, We •shall ask the central commissi(ni for its 
opinion on the matter in writing. This opinion shall be hwwardcd to the 
Ouncil of State. 

Art. 17. 

If a reque.st for reconstitution shall be considered by the Gee.eral 
Councils, or, in case of appeal, by Ourselves, as acceptable, the General 
Councils shall, as soon as the ctmtral commission shall have declared itself 
ready, call together a council of the proprietors and co-proprietors of lands 
-situated within the provisional limits indicated for re^emstitution upon a 
plan forwarded to them by the commission. If, among these lands, any 
shall have been given out on long lease or in perpetuity, the lessees and 
tenants in perpetuity shall also be calk'd to attend the council. 

If the n*quest for reconstitution sliall have been made by a municipal 
couivil, the mayor shall b#* iiuited to be present in pvM'son at the cornu il 
or to send a r(‘presontative. 

Summons to this ('ouncil shall be issued by official writ, the form 
f>r which shall be I\^nTaft<'r given, together with which there shall at 
the same tiiiv be forwarded a I'opy of the j)lan mentioned^ in the first 
paragraph this article, in which the attention of the person to whom 
!( shall be forwarded shall be drawn to the legal ( ons(*quenc es resulting 
Irom tlie absence of a preq^rietor from the council, cimseciueni'es set lorth 
ill the [lenultimate [laragraph of articU' ic). There shall no apjical ])e 
allow('d on the ground that these <l<)cument.s shall not ha\e been received. 

As to the lessee's and the tenants in perpetuity, the ni ovisions in pa- 
ragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, h and 7 of article 3 on the representati> m ol the alisent, 
of corporate bodies, and of persons legally incaj)ablc, sliall be ap])licabl( 
to them. 

Publicatitin shall lie made in tluj “ Neclerlandsciie iLs-t' uirant ", 
well as in one or more other public newspapers, ol a notice indicating that 
the convocation of the said council has been m ide. 

The Council may only be assembled fifteen days after date of the 
number of the “ .Staats-couraiU ”, in which the convocation shall have* been 
announced. 


Art. 18. 

A member of the General Councils, indicated by them, shall be pit - 
sident ol this (jpuncil. 

A me^tib<<r or a repi'esentative of the central commission shall assist 
at the council, in order to explain the (iplnion given by the 1 oinmis non, 
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and to furnish a provisional estimate ofi the probable expenses, and any 
other necessary information. 

The persons summoned to the council in conformity with the preced- 
ing article, or their representatives according to article 3 and article 9 
paragraph 4, as well as those who, holding lands as sole or part proprietors, 
on long lease or as tenants in perpetuity, shall desire (o see these lands 
included in the reconstitution, may appear personally at the council, or 
may be represented at it \)y their legal representatives. 

The persons not summoned may likewise do so, provided that they 
shall have made known to the General Councils in writing, at least eight 
days previously, their intention to present themselves. Proxies, which must 
be in writing, shall be forwarded to the president. 

If it shall be n x'essary to adjourn the council, it shall be adjourned to 
a date fixed by the president, without any fresh convocation oi the council. 

Art. 19. 

In the council it sliall be decided whether the reconstitution shall be 
proceeded with. 

1^'or this decision, there shcdl lx* reijuired the approval ol the majoni\ 
ol the* proprietors and co-jiropnetors, lessees of long leases and tenants in 
perpetuity, indicated in paragraph 3 of article icS, whose lands sliall k 
present more hhan half th(* total area of the lands registered at llu* Land 
Registry Office, and more than half the revenue taxable for the land tax. 

To arrive at the area of the lands registered at the Land Registps 
( )ffi(v and the taxable revenue as required by the preceding paragraph • 
(a) lands held in common shall be considered in their entirety, as 
units, so that each co-proprietor may by considered to be exclusive jiro 
jjrietor of a ])ro])ortional part; 

(/?) lands held on long lease or m perpetuity shall be only consid- 
ered in the case in which the lessee or the tenant in perpetuity shall have 
given his ap{)roi)ation to the reconstitution. 

Those who, at the moment in which the decision sliall be taken, shall 
not be present in person, nor represented by legal repres ntatives, shall 
be considered as having given their approbation to the reconstitution. 

Changes in property, in collective property, in contracts of long leases or 
of leases in perpetuity, which may be later produced by virtue of a decision 
of the courts, shall in no way affect the validity of the decision taken. 

Art. 20. 

When it shall have been decided to proceed with the reconstitution, 
it shall next be decided whether it shall be a local commission, or only 
a commission of land surveyors, that shall be entrusted witj;i the carrying 
out of the operations to be performed. t 
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In the last case, and if it shall not have been otherwise determined, 
the land surveyor shall receive the work and the powers of the local com- 
mission. 


Art. 21. 

If it shall he a local commission that shall he entrusted with the c'ar- 
ryin;’- out of the operations, the council shall at once proceed to the ap- 
pointment of the members of this commission an{] of th ir substitutes, as 
indicated in paragraph (d) below in the present article, on the condition 
Tiat those persons, who shall not have given their a[)proval to the recon- 
stitution, shall have the right to appoint oih‘ of the members of the com- 
mission and his substitute, ])rovided always that their number shall be 
ecpial to the fourth part of those that have the right to vote. 

If the council shall not proceed to this appointment, it shall be for 
the president to make the appointments. 

A local commission shall be composed : 

(7. of a president, appointed by the (general Councils, upon the advice 
of the central commission ; 

of two members, and two substitutes for them, unless the council 
shall desire another even number. 

On the advice of the local commission the centr.il co^mmission shall 
app >inl the surveyor. He shall be vice-president, unless he be appointed 
president. 


Art. 22. 

The members of a local commission and their substitutes shall receive 
appoinlinenl for three years. 

Afterwards, the (jeneral Councils sliall provide, on each <j('cask)n for 
the term of three years, for the re-filling of the places that shall have 
become vacant; the former members shall at once be re-eligible. The Cxen- 
eral Councils shall also provide in case of places which shall become 
vacant in the interval. 

These appointments, made as vacancies shall (jccur, shall have force 
up to the date of the periodical retirements. 

Art. 23. 

If it shall be only a surveyor who shall be charged with the execu- 
tion of the o|xil*ations, his appointment shall be made by the central com 
mission; the*council may give -its consent thereto. , 
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Art. 24. 

Every decision, except that inentiv.ned in article 19, shall be taken 
according to the majority of votes. 

If, for the appointment of persons there shall be no majority, the 
matter shall be decided by lot. 

The president, the meml^er or representative of the central commis- 
sion, and the iniyor, or his representative, summoned conformably with 
paragraph 2 of article 17, shall have the right to address the council, 
but no vole. 


An. 2^. 

Tiu' minutes of the council which shall be written out as early as 
possible by the })resident, and shall be signed, at the same time as by him 
also by the membcT or the representative of the central commission, shall 
indicate : 

a. the names of tlie jiersons prescjit and the (juality in which they 
shall have been present at the council ; 

/). the de('isioiis taken, with the results 01 the voting, if any shall 
have taken pface ; 

(. the names of the persons who shall have declared themselves fa- 
vourable or contrary to the taking of the decision mentioned in article 19 
for the reconstitution, as well as of those who shall be considered as having 
given their approbation to it; 

d. the calculation of the land area registered at the Limd Registry 
Office and of the revenue taxable for the purposes of the land tax, exacted 
in conh)rmity with article 19; 

c. the observance of the rule laid down in the first i>aragraph of 
article 21, concerning the appointment, in the case in which a local com- 
mission shall be entrusted with the carrying out of the reconstitution, of 
a member of this commission by those persons who shall not have given 
their approbation to the reconstitution; 

/. Anything else that shall have passed at the meeting beyond 
what has already been indicated, that any of the persons present shall 
have desired the insertion of in the minutes. 

The proxies mentioned in pai'agraph 3 of article 18, shall be attached 
to the minutes. 

The minutes shall be counted as proof for all that tliey report. 

The president shall have care that a copy thereol' slj^ill be exposed 
for the examination of everyone, in the office of the secretary of the com- 
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raune, or of the communes to which the lands to be recoAstituted shall 
extend. ^ 

That the iu'iates are so exposed to view shall be announced in the 
newspaper or the newspapers indicated in paragraph 5 of article 17. 

Art. 26. 

Any person inU i 1, summoned to the council, and being there 
present in person or repiesented by his legal representative, the mayor or 
his representative, designated conformably to paragraph 2 of article 17, 
present at the council, as well as the member or the representative of the 
central commission, shall have the right to present to the General Councils, 
Within the fifteen days that shall follow the publication of the minutes, 
their objections to what shall have been therein communicated, or with 
regard to what sliall hav^e passed at the council. 

The General Councils shall have four weeks in which to deliver their 
judgment, unless they shall adjourn it by a decision stating their reasons. 

They shall determine if the objections presented to them or formu- 
lated by themselves, shall justify : 

a. the correction of the minutes; 

/?. the assembly of a new council in which there shall be discussed 
<ind decided, either all the points, or only some that the General Councils 
shall indicate in their decision, noting, if it shall be necessary, all the for- 
malities to be filled in and that they shall specify in orSer. 

The decisions, which shall have been previously taken upon the points 
that are to be again discussed shall completely lose all force for execution. 

During the interval which must pass before the appeal shall be heard , 
and during the hearing of the appeal, no steps shall be taken either for the 
preparation or the carrying out of the reconstitution. 

Art. 27. 

The provisions of articles 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22, 23, 24, 25 and 26, as 
to the convocation, the composition of the council, the decision, the vote, 
the minutes and the presentation of objections, shall be applicable, if there 
shall be occasion to assemble a new council. 

Art. 28. 

The local commission shall occupy itself with the valuation for the land- 
tax, and, in view of that, with the necessary survey of all the lands situated 
within the provisional limits of the plan mentioned in article 17, as well as 
with the survey of the Ian Is referred to in piragraph 3 of article 18, 
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If there shall be other proprietors, co*proprietors, lessees on long leases, 
or tenatits in perpetuity, who shall ask thaL their lands be included in the 
reconstitution, the valuation of these lands may also be made. 

Art. 29.'* 

Separate valuation shall l)e made: 

ist., ol buildings, improvements, and plantations ; 

2nd., hereditary servitudes in favour of, or a charge upon, the lands 
indkated in preceding article, as well as the other servitudes indicated 
in paragraph 2 of article to; 

3rd., the rights of lesse^^s on long lease and of tenants in perpetuity, 
the rights of slal^ling, oi land rents, usufruct and domicile. 

Art. 30. 

For the valuation, account shall not be taken of increased values of a 
temporary character, deriving froni manures, seeds, produce still in the 
fields and the like, nor of diminutions of value of a temporary character due 
to inundations, long droughts and other like (‘ircumstances. If it shall be 
necessary, the valuation of, and settlement wills regard to these, shall he 
made separately, at the proper time. 

Art. 31. 

The works, mentioned in the three preceding articles shall be effected, 
according to tlie manner indicated by the central commission in the pro- 
visions it sh-dl make, on condiuoii that the parties interested shall be 
offei'ed the opportunity oi personally being present at these operations, or 
of being represented there by their legal representatives, as well as of 
communicating d<)cuments or making declarations that may, in their C)pinion, 
lead to an exact valuation. 


Art. 32. 

The results of the valuations, mentioned in articles 28 and 29, shall be 
communicated, l^y official writ, the form for which shall be given here- 
after, to the parties interested, to each as far as his lands shall be effected, 
and they shall be posted at the same time at the office of the secretary of 
the commune, or of the communes, in which the lands valued shall be 
situated. 

They shall remain there at least thirty days, so that everyone may 
take cognizance thereof * 
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Time and place shall at the same time be fixed by the commission, for 
a meeting at which the matter sAall be explained to the parties concerned, 
who may also there present their objections. 

* Art. 33. 

Against the ‘results of the valuation and survey of the land, buildings, 
improvements, and plantations, serving as basis fur this valuation, objec> 
tions may be presented by the proprietors or ro-proprietors, or by those 
who shall claim to be proprietors or co-proprietors, as well as by those 
who shall have servitudes on these lands. 

Against the results of the valuation of the rights inentioned in clauses 
2 and 3 of article 29, objections may be presented by the persons speci- 
iied in the first paragraph, as well as by those wj^o shall enjoy these 
rights : against the valuation of the servitudes mentioned in clause 3 of 
t!ie said article, objection may also be made by ])ersons to whom a mortgage 
upon these rights shall have been granted. 

All such objections must be forwarded within the fifteen days following 
the last sitting of the council. 


Art. 34. 

The local commission shall decide with regard to the objections pre- 
sented and shall communicate this decision to the parties com'erned, 
within the thirty days following the last sitting of the council, ])y official 
writ, of which the formula shall be given hereafter. 

Art. 35. 

The objections formulated against the decisions taken sliall be pre- 
sented verbally or in writing, within the fifteen days following the despatch 
of the official writ, to the Mayor and the magi.stiates, togetlier united, 
of the commune in the office of the secretary of wdiicli the results of the 
valuations shall have been posted. 

The Mayor and magistrates in union shall communicate these objections 
to the General Councils, drafting an official lepurl ol them in the case ol 
their being communicated verbally. This report shall bj also signed by 
the party interested and mention shall als<>) be made ol the reasons which 
he shall not sign. 


Art. 36. 

As early as possible the Generai Councils shall appoint a commission, 
composed o^aii unequal number of members, to decide upon these objec- 
tions. 
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A ipember of the General Councils shall be member and president of 
this commission composed, besides andi by preference, of persons who 
may be considered well acquainted with the local circumstances of the 
reconstitupon. 

Article 31 concerning the mode and the regulations to be followed for the 
valuation shall be applicable in this case. 

Art 37. 

By way of preparation for a plan of reconstitution, the local commission 
shall prepare, if it shall be necessary, the scheme of a network of roads 
and watercourses, in which there shall at the same time be indicated the 
lands which shall serve for common use or general interest. 

This scheme shah he exposed for fifteen days in the office of the 
secretary of the commune or of the communes, to the land of which it 
refers. At the same time a land surveyor shall mark out the limits of 
the divisions on the land, and time and place shall also be published at 
which the council shall assemble by means of which the interested parlies 
shall be made acquainted with the matter and by wdiich they may make 
their complaints heard. 

After the expiration of the term mentioned in the preceding paragrapli, 
the scheme with the objections that may ha\'e been made thereto and the 
opinion of the beat commission shall be sent to the central commission, 
wdiich shall forward them, together with its own opinion, to the General 
Councils. 

The General Councils shall determine the plan of the roads and water- 
courses. 


Art. 38. 

A copy of their decision, together with maps and drawings repre- 
senting the present condition and that proposed, shall be exposed by them 
in the office of the secretary of the commune or of the communes, to the 
lands of which their decision refers. It shall remain posted there for at 
least thirty days and everyone may take oognigance of it. 

This posting shall be announced in the « Nederlandsche Slaatscourant », 
as well as in the newspaper or the newspapers, mentioned in paragraph 5 of 
article 17, 


Art. 39. 

Our commissary in the province, as well as all those j^terested, in- 
cluding the municipalities and the boards oi management of the ‘associa- 
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tions for hydraulic works, shall be permitted to appeal to Us from the 
decision determining the plan^f the roads and watercourses, within thirty 
days from the publication mentioned in the preceding article. 

* ^ ’ 

Art. 40. 

t 

As soon as the period of thirty days referred to in article 39, shall 
have expired, or after judgment pronounced by Ourselves, the local 
('ommission, with due regard to the scheme of the network of roads and 
w'atercourses, which in addition, may be ,ilso slightly modified, if that 
^hall be necessary, by the Cieneral Councils, or in case of a])peal, by 
Ourselves, shall prepare a plan of reconstitution, in wdiich shall be indicated 
tlie lands which, for special reasoiis, must be .illotted to certain persons, 
as well as afterwards the lands which shall be so .allotted to other ])ersons 
whose lands shall be included in the reconstitution. 

Art. 41. 

The plan of the entire reconstitution, illustrated by ma])s and drawings 
representing the present situation and the new' one proposed, shall be 
communicated by the local commission, by otficial writ, for which the 
i )rm shall hereafter be given, to each of the inleiesteil ])arties, as ar 
i'i shall concern them, and shall be exposed at the ^same time in tlie 
'v'fhee of the secretary ot the commune or ol the ('ommuiu*s, territory of 
w^liich shall be included in the plan, so that all may take eoj^ni/ance thereof, 
\intil the expiration of the term prescribed for tlie presentation of the 
objections spoken of in article 43. first of all, the plan shall be marked 
out upon the ground by a land surveyor, then the day and hour shall be 
published when the local commission shall iiulicate the projected division 
upon the spot, and shall furnish all information desired. 

Art. 42. 

The local commission shall decide wdth regard to objections presented 
and shall communicate its decision to the interested parties, wdthin the 
fifteen days following the last meeting of the Council, by means of official 
writ, for which the form shall be given hereafter. 

Art. 43. 

Objections against the decision taken dr demands such as those indi- 
cated in th#l ist paragraph of article 10, shall be presented verbally or in 
writing, the thirty days following the last meeting of tlie council, to 
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the Mayor and the magistrates, together united, of the commune or of the 
communes, in the office of the secretary of t\rhich the-plan of reconstitution 
shall have been on view. 

The Mayor anJ migistrates in union shall comniunicate to the General 
Councils these objections and these demands, of which they shall prepare an 
official report when they shall have been presented verbally. 

This rep )rt shall also be signed by the interested party, and men- 
tion shall also he made in it of the reasons which he shall not sign. 

Art. 44. 

The (jcneral Councils sh<ill give their derision as to the demands, 
and shall proceed with all despatch to the appointment of a commission, 
which shall decide wifA regard to the objections. As to the composition 
of this commission, the provisions of the first and second paragraphs of 
article 36 shall apply thereto. 

A commission having been appointed in conformity with the terms of 
hrticle 36, it shall appartain to it to decide as to the objections lo which 
ate first paragraph of tliis article refers. 

Art. 45. 

The local coiVimission shall prepare the plan of reconstitution in con- 
formity with the decisions taken by the commission, indicated in the 
preceding article. 


Art. 46. 

The plan of reconstitution, with the annexures, mentioned in art. 41 , 
shall be sent to the General Councils, together with the objections and 
the reports mentioned in article 43, and the decisions taken by the com- 
mission indicated in article 44 and in case of changes having been made 
in consequence of article 45, with the original plan. 

It the General Councils shall be of opinion that the forms laid down 
in article 45 shall have not been observed, they shall send back the plan 
to the local commission in order that that commission may amend it. 

Art. 47. 

The plan must receive the approval of the General Councils. They 
shall decide after hearing the opinion of the Central Commission, If their 
opinion shall differ from -the opinion of the central commissi<!A:, their rea- 
sons shall be staled. * ’ 
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The central commission may appeal to Us against this decision, 
within the thirty days followirfg the despatch of the copy of this said 
derision. 

Art. 48. 

There shdll he forwarded to each proprietor or co-proprietor of lands 
forming part of the reconstitution, by arrangement of the central commis- 
sion and by means of an olHcial writ (for which the form shall be given 
hereafter) an (extract of the plan approved in so far as it shall concern 
the })ortion id’otted to him. 

It shall ai^o be communicated to them that they shall have to declare, 
within the sixty days following the despatch of the official writ, in writ- 
ing or verbalK, to the local commission, or, if they shall not be dwelling 
in a ('ommune to the territory of which the reconstitution shall extend, 
to the mayor and magistrates of their own commune, that they shall 
be disposed unconditionally to cede their Linds making part of the re- 
constitudon, in default oi which expropriation shall be proceeded with. 

Hk" declaration in writing shall be made on a form prepared upon 
a model determined by Ourselves, which shall be forwarded together 
with l])e official comimmication. 

Ill case of a wabal declaration the mayor and magistrates, together 
united, shall j)r(*j)ar(* tlie report whh'h shall be also si^ntal by the inter- 
ested party. 

Reasons shall also be mentioned therein that he shall not have signed. 

'I'he ma^a)!' and the magistrates of the commune shall immediately for- 
w ird to the local I'ommissiun the ilerlarations in writing that shall have 
htan presented to tlieni and the reports made out by tliemselves. 

.\rt 4t). 

If at haist the half of the j)ropriet()rs or co-])roprietors, Lessees on 
long iea^'C or ttmants in j>ta'j>etuitv% ot lands iiu'luded in die reconstitution, 
shall demand in writing that a coumal be assembled, the (.jeneral Coun- 
cils shall convoke the same. If the plan of reconstitution shall not yet 
have been approved by their body, they shall call together the persons 
who shall have been so called together for the council mentioned iu 
the first paragraph of aiticle 17, wdio shall have there appeared in person 
or shall have been represented by their legal representatives, in accordance 
with tlie third paragraph of article 19. If the plan of reconstitution shall 
have alreac^ received their approval, they shall assemble the proprietors, 
co-prgprietors, lessees on long lease and tenants in perpetuity, of the lands 
included in the plan. 
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This demand may be made at any stage of the work, at whatever 
point the work of reconstitution shall have^arrived, but, at latest, at the 
end of the term indicated in the second paragraph of article 45, and in 
no case by tKe proprietors or co-proprietors, who shall have already mad** 
the declaration inentioneil therein. 

Summons to this council shall bo issued by official urit, the foiin hu 
which shall be given liereafter. No appeal shall be allowed on the ground 
tliat the summons shall not have been received. 

The provisions of the 4th, 5th, and 6th paragraphs of article 17, as 
well as those of the ist paragraph of article 18, shall be applicable to this 
case. The persons called to the council or their representatives may appear 
in person, or be represented by their legal representatives. Proxies, whirl i 
must be in writing, shall be forwarded to the president. 

At the council, it shall be decided whether the work of reconstitution 
shall be interrupted. 

'For such decision there shall be absolutely necessary tlie approval of 
five sixths of the proprietors, co-proprietors, lessees on long lease and ten- 
ants in perpetuity, whose lands sliall have an .irea of more than the hall 
of those registered at the I .and Registry Office and shall have a revtmue 
taxable for the purposes of the land tax of more than half tliat ol the 
lands so taxable. 

As to tlie survey of the area of tlie lands registered at the Land Reg- 
istry Office^ the ]!>rovisions of the 3rd paragraph of article iq shall be 
ap})licable thereto. 

The president shall draft a report as early as possible of all that 
shall have taken ])lace at the council and sh<dl forward a co^)/ thereof to 
the local commission. 


Art. 50. 

When the local commission shall have received the declarations re 
teired to in article 48, or, in case of expropriation, after the decision shall 
liave acquired the force of law, a notary chosen by the General Councils 
shall at once draw up the deec’ of reconstitution. 

Tliis deed shall fix the lots assigned to each party. It shall be 
signed by the local commission and by a member ol the ( leneral Councils 
designated by themselves. 

The insertion of a copy of this deed in the puldic registers shall be 
counted as the putting into possession spoken of in article 671 of the 
Civil Code. 

By the provision in article no of the law of the 28th August, 1851, 
i^Siaatsblad 125) amended last by this law, any person mentioned in this 
act as obtaining one or several lots shall have right to tfemand this 
insertion. 
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Rights of hunting and fishing that third parties shall have on the 
lands or in the waters shall be bought up, if the reconstitution shall 
render it necessary, by the local commission, according to article 3 of the 
Game Law. ^ 1 

* Alt. 51. 

The establishment of the network of roads and watercourses and 
the accomplishment of other works lor the execution of the plan of re- 
constitution shall be arranged by the local commission. 

Art. 52. 

The date, on which each person enters into possession of the lands 
assigned to him, shall be fixed, reg<ird having been had to the local agri- 
cultural conditions, by the General Councils, after hearing the opinion ot 
the local commission. 

However, the General Councils shall be authorized, at the request of 
the local commission, to fix a date for a provisional entry into })OSses.sion, 
if in their opinion, serious losses may be in this way averted 


( HAl'l'ER HI. 


Of Expropriation. 

Art. 53. 

i. To the law of 28th August, 1851 i^.Staatshlad 125) last amended by 
the law on the Conditions for the Suitability of Dwelling Houses there 
shall be added a fifth chapter* “ (^f Expropriatioi) for the Ad\ ancement of 
Agriculture by Reconstitution. 

This chapter shall contain the following provisions: 

Arf. 97. Without a previous law declaring that the public int('rest 
shall demand the expropriation, this may be effec'ted, foi* the purpose 
of the advancement of agriculture by reconstitution, ac'cording to the 
following articles, in the cases indicated in the 2nd paragraph of article 48 
upon reconstitution. 

Af't gS. The Expropriation shall take effect in the name of the local 
commission mentioned in article 21 of the pjiesent law. 

If a lan^.surveyor alone shall be entrusted with the carrying out of 
the prewisijns of the reconstitution, according to articles 20 to 23 ot this 
law, the expropriation shall take effect in name of <i local commission 
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which shall be formed by the General Councils and shall be composed 
of the land surveyor as president and of ^Iwo members, as well as of two 
substitutes, who shall be appointed by him. 

Af'l. The expropriation shall take effect by virtue of a decision 
taken by the (General Councils, in which ^hall be indicated the lots which 
shall be expropriated, with reference to the maps or plan^ on which these 
lots shall be precisely indicated and mentioning the numbers under which 
they shall be found registered at the Land Registry and the names of 
the owners indicated in the registers there. 

This decision shall be published in ihe Nederlandsche Staatscourant ” 
as well as in the newspaper or iK‘wspapers n‘ferrc*d to in paragraph 5 of 
article 17 upon reconstitution. 

Ari. 100. Articles 3, 4, 21 (paragraph i), 40, 41, 51, 54 and 58 shall 
be applicable in this < 5 ase unless what is said of Our decision shall become 
applicable to the decision of the General CouiuHs and the local com- 
mission shall constitute itself plaintilf. 

A? t. loi. The local commission shall cause the proprietors indicated 
in the decision of the General (Councils to be citeci belore the court or one 
of thc‘ courts within the jurisdiction of which the lands shall be situated, 
so that they may liear the sentence of exj)roprialiori pronoimced and the 
compensation dcTn‘ed. 

I^tragraph 2 of article 20 of the present law as well as {)aragraph.s 2, 
3, 4 and 5 of ar'iicle 3 oi tlu‘ law on recoiislitiition shall b(‘ applicable 
in this cas(‘. 

Af T02. Th(‘ citation must, to be valid, mention what shall have 
been allotted to the delendaiit in tlie jdan of reconstitution approved. 

Ait. Toj. At least three days befon^ his appearance in court, the 
party dispossessed shall forward to the office of the ('ouri in confirma- 
tion of his suit: 

ist the decision of the Gene.Ml Coinudls in which the lots to be 
exprojndatetl shall be indicated; 

2nd the plan of retxmstitntion a])j)rovcd by the Gt‘n(*ral ("ouiu'ils 
with the maps and drawings and the deed of approbation. 

3rd a declaration, furnished by the president of the local commission 
or by the land surveyor, that, so far as the defendant shall be concerned, 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of* article 4<S of the law on reconstitution shall have 
been conformed to. 

Art. 10^. Article 24 shall be applicalile in this case on condition that 
paragraph 2 shall be read as follows. Beginning from this day the plaintiff 
shall decide to designate one or more experts to verify the real value of 
the lands to be expropriated 'and allotted. 

Ari. Tos. The court cannot accede to the request of th^ispossessed 
party: 
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i»‘ when the documents that should have been forwarded in con 
formity with article 103, shall not have been so forwarded; 

2nd when it shall appear that the paragraphs i and 2 of article 48 
of the law on-reconstitution s^all not have been confer med*to. 

Art 106, In calculating the compensation there shall no account be taken 
of new structures in wood or of changes made after it shall have been 
decided, in accordance with the article 19 of the law on reconstitution, to 
proceed with the reconstitution. 

Art. loj. As compensation there shall be granted to the defendant, in 
the first place, the lands which shall have been allotted to him in the plan 
of reconstitution approved, and then, a certain sum of money, in so far 
as it shall appear that the true value of the land expropriated, diminished 
by the portion allotted to the defendant as the payment referred to in 
paragraph 2 of article 7 of the law on reconstitution, shall exceed the 
true value of the lands allotted. 

If it shall appear, on the contrary, that the true value ol the lainU 
allotted shall exceed that of the lands expropriated diminished by that 
part mentioned in the preceding paragr.iph, the defendant sliall be con- 
demned to pay the difference in money to the party dispossessed. 

The party dispossessed shall have, in compensation, a preieience mt»rt 
gage on the lands allotted to the defendant; this shall be of greater value 
than an ordinary mortgage and shall be classified imm«j|diately after that 
mentioned in article 25 of the law of the 9^^' May, 1902 (Staatsblad 54), 

Art. 108. The change in value consequent upon the application of the 
reconstitution shall not be considered in the determination of the value of 
the lands expropriated, but in the determination of the lands allotted. 

Arf. log. When the compensation, fixed by the court, shall amount 
to a sum above the value of what shall have been allotted to the defen- 
dant in the plan of reconstitution approved, it shall be the party dispos- 
sessed, and, in other cases, the defendant, who shall be condemned to pay 
the costs. 

Art. no. If a sum of money shall be granted as compensation, the 
registration mentioned in article 50 of the law upon reconstitution, shall 
only be made after the despatch of a duplicate copy of the discharge for this 
payment or after the despatch of proof that payment shall have been 
tendered and made. 

Art III. If it shall be necessary, the party dispossessed may have 
himself put in po.ssession of his expropriated property in the manner in- 
dicated in article 57. 

Art TX2. The party dispossessed may,# in preference, exact that the 
court first o^ll fix the sum which shall be set aside as guarantee of 
payment of^hat amount which he may be condemned to pay in 
terms of article 107, and that it shall authorize him to take possession 
» 4 . 
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provisionally upon exhibition of proof that delivery of the said sum shall 
have been made. 

IL — Article 97 of the law of the 28^*' August, 1851 (Staatsblad 125) 
last amended by the law on the conditions for the suitability of dwelling 
houses, (Woningwet) shall become article iij; article 98 of the same law shall 
become article 114. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Costs. 

Art. 54. 

All documents made out in conformity with the provisions of Chapters I 
and II shall be exempt from all stamp and registration duties, as well as 
from any expense of registration. 

P>ery publication in the Nederlandsche Staatscourant ordered in 
Chapter II, shall be made gratuitously. 

For the services of a land surveyor wlio shall be at the same time 
a State employee, there shall no charge be made. 

Franking of do('uments may be conceded by IK in agreement with the 
pjovisions of article j \ of the law of the 15*'' April, 1891 (Staatsblad 8 r ), 
li the case of the posting of d<»<'uments relaliu » to the carrying out ot 
the reconstitution. 


Art. 35. 

There shall be chargeable against the State: 

All the expenses of the central commission, mentioned in article 13; 
All the expenses of the c.dling and asstnnbly of the councils mentioned 
11 articles 17, i8 and 37. 


Art. 56. 

All expenses which shall not have been indicated in the preceding 
a ticle, including compensations in money, shall be costs of the reconsti- 
tution. 

These costs shall be diminished by sums deriving from payments in case 
of too large allotments, or of sums which the defendant shall be coii- 
(lemned to pay in the case of expropriation, as well as the costs that shall 
b • charged against him. The division of these costs of reeWstitution thus 
diminished shall be made among the proprietors and co-prcprietors, in 
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proportion to the value of the lands brought by each of them into the 
reconstitution. 

In the council mentioned in article i8, another arrangement may be 
made, for the guarantee of paypient of these costs, due regarli being had 
to the approval of the same by the General Councils. 

Art 57. 

The costs of reconstitution shall be a charge upon the state finances 
under the form of advances; but the amounts and the costs indicated in 
the 2"*^ paragraph of article 56 shall be credited to them. 

We shall reserv^e our decision, after consultation with the ('entral 
Commission, as lo whether a portion of these advances shall not be repaid 
U) tlu' state. I'here can be no exemption granted from the repayment of 
lliat part of our advances consisting in compensations in money. 

The manner in which these advances shall be made and the terms for 
repayment, as well as the manner of payment of the amounts and costs 
indicated in paragraph 2 of article 56, shall be regulated hy a general reg- 
ulation of the board of management. 

This regulation shall contain a provision axonlin^ to which the term 
in which repayment shall take place may be prr^onged in particular c'ases. 

I 

y\rt. ss. 

The judgments b\' which a defendant shall have been condemned, in 
lavour of the dispossessed party, to the payment of a certain sum, such 
as is indicated in paragraph 2 of article 107 of the law on expropria- 
tion, or to payment of costs, shall be executed in the name of the party 
dispossessed, but by order and in favour of the State. 

Art. 59. 

The register ol the division of the expenses of the reconstitution which 
shall be repaid to the State shall be fixed by the local commission and 
approved by the General Councils. 

By arrangement of the local commission a copy of this register shall 
be sent to all concerned, as well as a list of the taxes with statement of 
t nuns for and place of payment of the tax. 

If the sum due shall not have been paid within the term indicated 
in the list of taxes, the collector of direct ta:j^es shall send to those who 
have not paid a notice in writing that they must sadsfy this obligation 
within fifteen ^ays. If this notice be not followed by payment, the collec- 
tor of taxes shall summon the debtor to pay the amount within three days. 

25. 
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Recovery shall be made by writ of ^rrest of immediate execution; this 
writ shall be issued by the collector of taxes and be declared executory 
by the judge of the canton. It shall be explained to the debtor, with 
the order to pay, and shall be then execyted, in conformity with the rules 
set forth in the Code of Civil Procedure with regard to the execution of 
judgments. ^ 


Art. 6o. 

The person to whom the writ of arrest shall have been issued may 
resist the same until the moment in which the said writ shall be consid- 
ered as having been executed, according to the provisions fixed for judg- 
ments by the Code of Civil Procedure. 

This resistance/ made for a time and in the manner hereafter to be 
described, shall cause the suspension of the execution of the said writ. 

The resistance shall be communicated by writ of the sheriffs’ officer, 
with citation of the person who shall have made the insertion in the reg- 
ister before the court of the district. Resistance cannot be based on the 
pretext that the notice or the summons shall not have been received. 

Citation shall be made for a court day within the four weeks after not- 
ification, otherwise the said resistance shall be invalidated. 

There can no appeal l)e made from the sentence pronounced relative 
to the resistance, either to a higher court or to the Court of Cassation. 

Art. 6i, 

The State shall have, for the division of the expenses of reconstitu 
tion, a preference mortgage on the lands allotted to the person become 
debtor to the State in consequence of the reconstitution. This shall have 
more value than an ordinary mortgage and shall be classed immediate- 
ly after that which is mentioned in article 107 of the law of the 26th Au- 
gust, i8st (Staatsblad 125) last amended by this present law. 


Final Provisions. 


Art. 62. 


This law may be cited under the title of : “ Law on Reconstitution 
with the addition, however, of the year, and the number of the Staatsblad 
in which the law shall have been printed. 


Art. 63. 


This law shall come into operation at a date that We §hall establish 
hereafter. 
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Institution Oj the State Agionomtc Service), Louvam, 1910. (jiele. 


7. Roitmania. 

o 

Np.i ifcR-CoRMANFSco L iiialicnabilite de 1% propnele rurale en Roumanie d’apres la 
lui du 15 ciofit 1864 (The Inalunabtlity oJ i ut al Fj opt,} tv m Roumania accoidmg 
to the Law of ijth, AuguA, 1S64). Pans, 1910. Giard et Biiere, 1910. 

1 \bC 'k G. Les riouvellcs refoimcs agiaiies en Ruumanic LYcti/ Agiuultwal Rforms tn 
Roumania). Pans, 1910, (»iaid et Biiere 


S Russia 

JuROA^&^^:l Leu Der Ruiiische Getreidcexport. Seine t niwickelung und Organisifiou 
(Ru'<sian Gtatn Export. Its Development xni 0 > gantuition). Stuttgart, 1910 
I b. L. l)escri])ti )n of the I anded Piop rt) in Po^o] 1 (m Rubsiani. Yinitcha 

1910, Vaishergli 
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